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WILLIAM HONEYCOMB, Eſq; 


\ HE ſeven former volumes of the 
SytECTATOR having been dedi- 

cated to ſome of the moſt celebrated 
Perſons of the age, I take leave to in- 
ſcribe this Eighth and laſt to you, as 
to a Gentleman who hath ever been 
ambitious of appearing in the beſt com- 


pany. 


You are now wholly retired from 
the buſy part of Mankind, and at leiſure 
to reflect upon your paſt Atchieve- 
ments; for which reaſon I look upon 
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you as a perſon very well qualified for 


a Dedication. 


T may poſſibly diſappoint my readers, 


and yourſelf too, if I do not endeavour 
on this occaſion to make the world 


acquainted with your virtues. And 
here, Sir, I ſhall not compliment you 


upon your Birth, Perſon, or Fortune; 
nor any other the like perfections, which 
you poſſeſs whether you will or no: 
but ſhall only touch upon thoſe, 


which are of your own acquiring, and 


in which every one muſt allow you 


have a real merit. 


Your janty Air and eaſy Motion, 
the Volubility of your Diſcourſe, the 
Suddenneſs of your Laugh, the Ma- 
nagement of your Snuff-box, with the 
Whiteneſs of your Hands and Teeth 
(which have juſtly gained you the envy 
of the moſt polite part of the Male 
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world, and the love of the greateſt 
> beauties in the Female), are intirely to 
be aſcribed to your own perſonal genius 


3 and application. 

$ You are formed for theſe accom- 
* pliſhments by a happy turn of Nature, 
> and have finiſhed yourſelf in them by 


the utmoſt improvements of Art. A 
man that is defective in either of theſe 
aualifications (whatever may be the 
* fſecret ambition of his heart) muſt ne- 
ver hope to make the figure you have 


4 done, among the faſhionable part of 
| his ſpecies. It 1s therefore no wonder, 
3 we ſee ſuch multitudes of aſpiring 
\ young men fall ſhort of you in all 
theſe Beauties of your character, not- 

withſtanding the ſtudy and practice of 
] them is the whole buſineſs of their 


vx lives. But I need not tell you that 

| the free and diſengaged behaviour of a 

fine Gentleman makes as many aukward 
Beaux, 


ATI O N. 


Beaux, as the eaſineſs of your favourite 
WaLLER hath made inſipid Poets. 


At preſent you are content to aim 
all your charms at your own ſpouſe, 
without further thought of miſchief to 
any others of the Sex. I know you 
had formerly a very great contempt 
for that pedantic race of mortals who 
call themſelves Philoſophers ; and yet, 
to your honour be it ſpoken, there is 
not a Sage of them all could have 
better acted up to their precepts in one 
of the moſt important points of life: 
I mean in that generous diſregard of 
popular opinion, which you ſhewed ſome 
years ago, when you choſe for your 
wife an obſcure young woman, who 
doth nor, indeed, pretend to an ancient 
family, but has certainly as many Fore- 
fathers as any Lady in the land, it ſhe 
could but reckon up their names. 


I muſt 
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I muſt own I conceived very extra- 
ordinary hopes of you from the mo- 


ment that you confeſſed your age, 


and from eight and forty (where you 
had ſtuck ſo many years), very inge- 
nuouſly ſtepped into your grand climac- 
teric. Your deportment has ſince been 
very venerable and becoming. If Iam 
rightly informed, you make a regular 
appearance every Quarter- ſeſſions a- 
mong your Brothers of the Quorum; 
and if things go on as they do, ſtand 
fair for being a Colonel of the Militia. 
I am told that your time paſtes away 
as agreeably in the amuſements of a 
country life, as it ever did in the gal- 
lantries of the town: and that you 
now take as much pleaſure in the 
planting of young trees, as you did for- 
merly in the cutting down of your old 
ones. In ſhort, we hear from all hands 
that you are thoroughly reconciled to 
your dirty acres, and have not too much 
wit to look into your own eſtate. 


DEDICATION. 


After having ſpoken thus much of 
my Patron, I muſt take the privilege 
of an Author in ſaying ſomething of 
myſelf. I ſhall therefore beg leave to 
add, that I have purpoſely omitted ſet- 
ting thoſe marks to the end of every 
Paper, which appeared in my former 
volumes, that you may have an oppor- 
tunity of ſhewing Mrs. Honzycoms 
the ſhrewdneſs of your conjectures, by 
aſcribing every Speculation to its pro- 
per Author: Though you know how 
often many profound Critics in ſtile 
and ſentiments have very judiciouſſy 
erred in this particular, before they 


were let into the ſecret. 
: . | 
STR, 
Your moſt faithful 


bumble ſervant, 
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Qualis ubi in lucem coluber mala gramina paſtus, 
Frigida ſub terra tumidum quem bruma tegebat ; 
Nunc poſitis novus exuviis, nitiduſque juventd, 
Lubrica convolvit ſublato pectore terga 
Arduns ad ſolem, & linguis micat ore triſulcis. 

Vis, En. 2. v. 471. 


So ſhines, renew'd in youth, the creſted ſnake, 
Who ſlept the winter in a thorny brake; 

And caſting off his ſlough, when ſpring returns, 
Now looks aloft, and with new glory burns: 
Reſtor'd with pois'nous herbs, his ardent ſides 
Reflect the ſun, and rais'd on ſpires he rides 
High o'er the graſs hiſſing he rolls along, 

And brandiſhes by fits his forky tongue. 


DRYDEN. 


32 laying down the office of Spe- 


TATOR, I acquainted the world with my 

defign of electing a new Club, and of 
opening my mouth in it after a moſt ſolemn 
Vol. VIII. B manner. 
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manner. Both the election and the ceremony are 
now paſt; but not finding it ſo eaſy, as J at firſt 
imagined, to break through a fifty years ſilence, 
I would not venture into the world under the 
character of a man who pretends to talk like 
other people, until I had arrived at a full free- 
dom of ſpeech. 
I ſhall reſerve for another time the hiſtory 
of ſuch Club or Clubs of which I am now a 
talkative, but unworthy member ; and ſhall here 
ive an account of this ſurpriſing change which 
- been produced in me, and which I look 
upon to be as remarkable an accident as an 


recorded in hiſtory, fince that which happened 


to the ſon of Cræſus, after having been many 
years as much tongue-tied as myſelf. 

Upon the firſt opening of my mouth, I made 
a ſpeech conſiſting of about half a dozen well- 
turned periods ; but grew ſo very hoarſe upon it, 
that for three days together, inſtead of finding 
the uſe of my Tongue, I was afraid that I had 
quite loſt it. Beſides, the unuſual extenſion of 
my muſcles, on this occaſion, made my face 
ake on both ſides to ſuch a degree, that no- 
thing but an invincible reſolution and perſeve- 
rance could have prevented me from falling 
back to my monoſyllables. 

I afterwards made ſeveral eflays towards ſpeak- 
ing ; and that I might not be ſtartled at my 
own voice, which has happened to me more 
than once, I uſed to read aloud in my cham- 
ber, and have often ſtood in the middle of the 
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ſtreet to call a coach, when I knew there was 
none within hearing. 

When I was thus grown pretty well acquainted 
with my own voice, I laid hold of all opportu- 
nities to exert it. Not caring however to ſpeak 
much by myſelf, and to draw upon me the 
whole attention of thoſe I converſed with, I uſed, 
for ſome time, to walk every morning in the 
Mall, and talk in chorus with a parcel of French- 
men. 1 found my modeſty greatly relieved by 
the communicative temper of this nation, who 
are ſo very ſociable, as to think they are never 
better company, than when they are all opening 
at the ſame time. | 

I then fancied I might receive great benefit 
from female converſation, and that I ſhould 
have a convenience of talking with the greater 
freedom, when I was not under any impedi- 
ment of thinking: I therefore threw myſelf into 
an aſſembly of Ladies, but could not for my 
life get in a word among them ; and found 
that if I did not change my company, I was 
in danger of being reduced to my primitive 
taciturnity. 

The Coffee-houſes have ever ſince been my 
chief places of reſort, where I have made the 
greateſt improvements ; in order to which I have 
taken a particular care never to be of the ſame 
opinion with the man I converſed with. I was 
a Tory at Button's, and a Whig at Child's; a 
friend to the Engliſhman, or an advocate for 
the Examiner, as it beſt ſerved my turn; ſome 
fancy me a great enemy to the French King, 
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though, in reality, I only make uſe of him 
for a help to diſcourſe. In thort, I wrangle 
and diſpute for exerciſe ; and have carried this 
point ſo far that I was once like to have been 
run through the body for making a little too 
free with my betters. 

In a word, I am quite another man to what 
J was. 


Nil fuit unquam 
Tam diſpar fibi 


Hon. Sat. 3. lib. 1. v. 18, 


Nothing was ever fo unlike itſelf. 


My old acquaintance ſcarce know me ; nay 
I was aſked the. other day by a Few at Jona- 
than's, whether I was not related to a dumb 
Gentleman, who uſed to come to that Coffee- 
houſe? But I think I never was better pleaſed 
in my life than about a week ago, when, as I 
was battling it acroſs the table with a young 
Templar, his companion gave him a pull by 
the ſleeve, begging him to come away, for that 
the old prig would talk him to death. 
Being now a very good proficient in diſcourſe, 
I ſhall appear in the world with this addition 
to my character, that my country-men may 
reap the fruits of my new-acquired loquacity. 
Thoſe who have been preſent at public diſ- 
putes in the Univerſity, know that it is uſual 
to maintain hereſies for argument's ſake. I 
have heard a man a moſt impudent Socinian 
for half an hour, who has been an orthodox 
Divine all his life after. I have taken the 
ſame method to accompliſh myſelf in the gift 
of 
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of utterance, having talked above a twelve- 
month, not ſo much for the benefit of my 
hearers as of myſelf. But ſince I have now 
gained the faculty I have been ſo long endea- 
vouring after, I intend to make a right ule of it, 
and ſhall think myſelf obliged, for the future, 
to ſpeak always in truth and fincerity of heart. 
While a man is learning to fence, he practiſes 
both on friend and foe ; but when he is a maſter 
in the art, he never exerts it but on what he 
thinks the right fide. 

That this laſt alluſion may not give my reader 
a wrong idea of my deſign in this Paper, I 
muſt here inform him, that the Author of it 
is of no faction, that he is a friend to no inte- 
reſts but thoſe of truth and virtue, nor a foe 
to any but thoſe of vice and folly. Though 
I make more noiſe in the world than I uſed to 
do, I am ſtill reſolved to act in it as an indifferent 
SPECTATOR. It is not my ambition to in- 
creaſe the number either of Whigs or Tories, 
but of wiſe and good men, and J could heartil 
with there were not faults common to bot 
parties, which afford me ſufficient matter to 
work upon, without deſcending to thoſe which 
are peculiar to either. | 

If in a multitude of Counſellors there is ſafety, 
we ought to think ourſelves the ſecureſt nation 
in the world. Moſt of our garrets are inhabited 
by ſtateſmen, who watch over the liberties of 
their country, and make a ſhift to keep them- 
ſelves from ſtarving, by taking into their care 
the properties of their — 
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As theſe politicians of both ſides have already 


worked the nation into a moſt unnatural fer- 


ment, I ſhall be ſo far from endeavouring to 
raiſe it to a greater height, that, on the contrary, 
it ſhall be the chief tendency of my papers, to 
inſpire my countrymen with a mutual good-will 
and benevolence. Whatever faults either party 
may be guilty of, they are rather inflamed than 
cured by thoſe reproaches, which they caſt upon 
one another. The moſt likely method of recti- 
fying any man's conduct, is by recommending; 
to him the principles of truth and honour, re- 
ligion and virtue; and ſo long as he acts with 
an eye to theſe principles, whatever party he is 
of, he cannot fail of being a good Engliſhman, 
and a lover of his country, 
As for the perſons concerned in this work, 
the names of all of them, or at leaſt of ſuch as 
deſire it, ſhall be publiſhed hereafter : until 
which time I muſt intreat the courteous reader 
to ſuſpend his curioſity, and rather to conſider 
what is written, than who they are that write it. 
Having thus adjuſted all neceſſary prelimina- 
ries with my reader, I ſhall not trouble him with 
any more prefatory diſcourſes, but proceed in 
my old method, and entertain him with Specu- 
lations on every uſeful ſubject that falls in my 
Way. | | C 
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Quippe domum timet ambiguam, Tyrioſque bilingues. 
VIR C. En. 1. v. 665. 


He fears th' ambiguous race, and Tyrians double- 
tongu'd. 


5 HERE is nothing, ſays Plato, ſo de- 
c lightful, as the hearing or the ſpeaking 


6 of truth.“ For this reaſon there is no 


*. converſation ſo agreeable as that of the man of 


Integrity, who hears without any intention to 
betray, and ſpeaks without any intention to de- 


 CCIVE., 


Among all the accounts which are given of 
Cata, I do not remember one that more redounds 
to his honour than the following paſſage related 
by Plutarch. As an Advocate was pleading the 
cauſe of his client before one of the Prætors, 
he could only produce a ſingle witoeſs in a point 
where the law required the teſtimony of two 
perſons ; upon which the Advocate infiſted on 
the integrity of that perſon whom he had pro- 
duced; but the Prætor told him, that = 
the law required two witneſſes he would not 


accept of one, though it were Cato himſelf. 


Such a ſpeech from a perſon who ſat at the 
head of a Court of Juſtice, while Cato was ſtill 
living, ſhews us, more than a thouſand examples, 
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the high reputation this great man had gained 
among his contemporaries upon the account of 
his ſincerity. | 

When ſuch an inflexible integrity is a little 
ſoftened: and qualified by the rules of converſation 
and good-breeding, there is not a more ſhining 
virtue in the whole catalogue of ſocial duties. 
A man however ought to take great care not 
to poliſh himſelf out of his veracity, nor to 
refine his behaviour to the prejudice of his 
virtue, 5 ‚ 

This ſubject is exquiſitely treated in the moſt 
elegant ſermon of the great Britiſh Preacher. I 
ſhall beg leave to tranſcribe out of it two or 
three ſentences, as a proper introduction to a 
very curious letter, which I ſhall make the 
chief entertainment of this ſpeculation. 

The old Engh/þ plainneſs and ſincerity, that 
* generous integrity of nature, and honeſty of 
* diſpoſition, which always argues true greatneſs 
of mind, and is uſually accompanied with 
* undaunted courage and reſolution, is in a great 
* meaſure loſt among us. | 

* The diale& of converſation is now-a-days 
ſo ſwelled with vanity and compliment, and 
ſo ſurfeited (as I may ſay) of expreſſions of 
kindneſs and reſpect, that if a man that lived 
an age or two ago ſhould. return into the world 
again, he would really want a Dictionary to 
help him to underſtand his own language, 
and to know the true intrinſic value of the 
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believe at what a low rate the higheſt ſtrains 
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phraſe in faſhion ; and would hardly, at firſt, 
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and expreſſions of kindneſs imaginable do com- 
monly paſs in current payment ; and when 
he ſhould come to underſtand it, it would be 
a great while before he could bring himſelf, 
with agood countenanceand a good conſcience, 
to converſe with men upon equal terms and in 
their own way. 

I have by me a letter which I look upon 
as a great curioſity, and which may ſerve as an 
exemplification to the foregoing paſſage, cited 
out of this moſt excellent prelate. It 1s faid to 
have been written in King Charles the Second's 
reign by the Ambaſſador of Bantam, a little after 
his arrival in England. 
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© Maſter, 
CF I HE people, where I now am, have 
6 Tongues further from their hearts than 
from London to Bantam, and. thou knoweſt 
* the inhabitants of one of theſe places do not 
know what is done in the other. They call 
* thee and thy ſubjects Barbarians, becauſe we 
* ſpeak what we mean; and account themſelves 
* a civilized people, becauſe they ſpeak one 
thing and mean another: Truth they call bar- 
* barity, and Falſhood politeneſs. Upon my firſt 
* landing, one who was ſent from the King of 
this place to meet me, told me, That he 
« was extremely ſorry for the ſtorm I had met 
*© with juſt before my arrival.” I was troubled 
to hear him grieve and afflict himſelf upon my 
account; but in leſs than a quarter of an 
* hour he ſmiled, and was as merry as if no- 


thing 
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thing had happened. Another who came with 
* him told me by my interpreter, © He ſhould 
* be glad to do me any ſervice that lay in his 
* power.” Upon which I deſired him to carry 
one of my portmantuas for me; but inſtead 
of ſerving me according to his promiſe, he 
laughed, and bid another do it. I lodged, the 
© firſt week, at the houſe of one who deſired 
me © to think myſelf at home, and to conſider 
« his houſe as my own.” Accordingly, the 
next morning, I began to knock down one of 


© the walls of it, in order to let in the freſh 


© air, and had packed up ſome of the houſhold- 
goods, of which I intended to have made 
* thee a preſent ; but the falſe varlet no ſooner 
* ſaw me falling to work, but he fent word 
* to defire me to give over, for that he would 
* have no ſuch doings in his houſe. I had not 


been long in this nation, before I was told by 


* one, for whom I had aſked a certain favour 
from the chief of the King's ſervants, whom 


© they here call the Lord Treaſurer, * that I had 


« eternally obliged him.” I was ſo ſurpriſed at 
* his gratitude, that I could not forbear ſaying, 
* what ſervice is there which one man can do 
for another, that can oblige him to all eter- 
nity ! however I only aſked him, for my 
reward, that he would lend me his eldeſt 
daughter during my ſtay in this country ; but 
I quickly found that he was as treacherous as 
the reſt of his countrymen. 

* At my firſt going to Court, one of the great 
* men almoſt put me out of countenance, by 


* aſking 
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aſking © ten thouſand pardons” of me for 
only treading by accident upon my toe. They 
call this kind of a lie a compliment ; for when 
they are civil to a great man, they tell him 
untruths, for which thou wouldeſt order any 
of thy Officers of State to receive a hundred 
blows upon his foot. I do not know how I 
ſhall negotiate any thing with this people, 
ſince there is ſo little credit to be given to 
them. When I go to ſee the King's Scribe, 
I am generally told that he is not at home, 
though perhaps I ſaw him go into his houſe 
almoſt the very moment before, Thou wouldeſt 
fancy that the whole nation are Phyſicians, for 
* the firſt queſtion they always aſk me, is, 
How I do:“ I have this queſtion put to me 
above a hundred times a day. Nay, they are 
* not only thus inquiſitive after my health, but 
* with it in a more ſolemn manner, with. a 
* full glaſs in their hands, every time I fit with 
them at table, though at the ſame time they 
* would perſuade me to drink their liquors in 
* ſuch quantities as I have found by experience 
* will make me ſick. They often pretend to 
* pray for thy health alſo in the ſame manner ; 
but I have more reaſon to expect it from the 
* goodneſs of thy conſtitution, than the ſince- 
c 2 of their wiſhes. May thy ſlave eſcape in 
* ſafety from this Double-tongued race of men, 
* and live to lay himſelf once more at thy feet 
in thy royal city of Bantam. > 
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Qui fit, Meæcenas, ut nemo, quam ſibi ſortem 
Sen ratio dederit, ſeu fors objecerit, ills 
Contentus vivat : laudet diverſa ſequentes ? 

O fortunati mercatores, gravis annis 

Miles ait, multo jam fractus membra labore ] 

Contra mercator, navim jactantibus auſtris, 

Militia eft potior. Quid enim? concurritur : hore 

Momento cita mors venit, aut viftoria læta. 

Agricolam laudat juris legumque peritus, 

Sub galli cantum conſultor ubi oftia pulſat. 

Ile, datis vadibus, qui rure extrattus in urbem eſt, © 

Solos felices viventes clamat in urbe. 

Cætera de genere hoc (adeò ſunt multa) loquacem 

Delaſſare valent Fabium. Ne te morer, audi 

Quò rem deducam. Si quis Deus, en ego, dicat, 

Fam faciam quod vultis: eris tu, qui mods miles, 

Mercator: tu conſultus modo, ruſticus. Hinc vos, "I 

Vos binc mutatis diſcedite partibus. Eja, 4 

Quid ftatis ? nolint. Atqui licet eſſe beatis. 1 
Ho, Sat. 1. I. I. v. 1. b 


Whence is't, Mzcenas, that ſo few approve 
, The ſtate they're plac'd in, and incline to rove 
Whether againſt their will by fate impos'd, 
Or by conſent and prudent choice eſpous'd ? 
Happy the Merchant ! the old Soldier cries, 
Broke with fatigues, and warlike enterprize. 
The Merchant, when the dreaded hurricane 
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Toſſes his wealthy cargoe on the main, 
Applauds the wars and toils of a campaign: 4 
T here 1 
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There an engagement ſoon decides your doom, 
Bravely to die, or come victorious home, 

The Lawyer vows, the Farmer's life is beſt, 
When, at the dawn, the clients break his reſt, 
The Farmer, having put in bail t'appear, 

And forc'd to town, cries, they are happieſt there : 
With thouſands more of this inconſtant race, 
Wou'd tire e'en Fabius to relate each caſe. 

Not to detain you longer, pray attend 

The iſſue of all this; ſhould Fove deſcend, 

And grant to every man his raſh demand, 

To run his lengths with a neglectful hand; 

Firſt, grant the harraſs'd warrior a releaſe, 

Bid him go trade, and try the faithleſs ſeas, 0 
To purchaſe treaſure and declining eaſe: 

Next, call the pleader from his learned ſtrife, 

To the calm bleſſings of a country life: 

And, with theſe ſeparate demands diſmiſs 

Each ſuppliant to enjoy the promis'd bliſs: 

Don't you believe they'd run? Not one will move, 
Though proffer'd to be happy from above. 


HoRNECK. 


T is a celebrated thought of Socrates, that if 
[| all the misfortunes of mankind were caſt into 
a public ſtock, in order to be equally diſtri- 
buted among the whole ſpecies, thoſe, who now 
think themſelves the moſt unhappy, would prefer 
the ſhare they are already poſſeſſed of, before 
that which would fall to them by ſuch a diviſion. 
Horace has carried this thought a great deal fur- 
ther in the motto of my paper, which implies 
that the hardſhips or misfortunes we lie under, 
are more eaſy to us than thoſe of any other 


perſon would be, in caſe we could change con- 


ditions with him. 


As 
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As I was ruminating on thoſe two remarks, 
and ſeated in my elbow-chair, I inſenſibly fell 
aſleep; when on a ſudden, methought, there 
was a proclamation made by Jupiter, that every 
mortal ſhould bring in his griefs and calamities, 
and throw them together in a heap. There was 
a large plain appointed for this purpoſe. I took 
my ſtand in the center of it, and ſaw with a 
great deal of pleaſure the whole human ſpecies 
marching one after another, and throwing down 
their ſeveral loads, which immediately grew up 
into a prodigious mountain, that ſeemed to riſe 
above the clouds. 

There was a certain Lady of a thin airy ſhape, 
who was very active in this ſolemnity. She 
carried a magnifying glaſs in one of her hands, 
and was clothed in a looſe flowing robe, em- 
broidered with ſeveral figures of fiends and ſpec- 
tres, that diſcovered themſelves in a thoufand 
chimerical ſhapes, as her garment hovered in the 
wind. There was ſomething wild and dictracted 


in her looks. Her name was Fancy. She 


led up every mortal to the appointed place, after 


having very officiouſly aſſiſted him in making up 


his pack, and laying it upon his ſhoulders. My 
heart melted within me to ſee my fellow-crea- 
tures groaning under their reſpective burdens, 
and to conſider that prodigious bulk of human 
calamities which lay before me. 

There were however ſeveral perſons who gave 
me great diverſion upon this occaſion. Iobſerved 
one bringing in a fardel very carefully concealed 
under an old embroidered cloke, which, _ 

is 
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his throwing it into the heap, I diſcovered to 
be Poverty. Another, after a great deal of puff- 
ing, threw down his luggage, which, upon 
examining, I found to be his Wite. 

There were multitudes of Lovers ſaddled 
with very whimſical burdens compoſed of darts 
and flames; but what was very odd, though 
they ſighed as if their hearts would break under 
theſe bundles of calamities, they could not per- 
ſuade themſelves to caſt them into the heap, 
when they came up to it ; but after a few faint 
efforts, ſhook their heads and marched away, as 
heavy loaden as they came. I ſaw multitudes 
of old women throw down their wrinkles, and 
ſeveral young ones who ſtripped themſelves of 
a tawny ſkin. There were very great heaps 
of red noſes, large lips, and ruſty teeth. The 
truth of it is, I was ſurpriſed to ſee the greateſt 
part of the mountain made up of bodily defor- 
mities. Obſerving one advancing towards the 
heap, with a larger cargo than ordinary upon his 
back, I found, upon his near approach, that it was 
only a natural hump, which he diſpoſed of, with 
great joy of heart, among this collection of hu- 
man miſeries. There were likewiſe diſtempers 
of all ſorts, though I could not but obſerve, 
that there were many more imaginary than real. 


One little packet I could not but take notice of, 


which was a complication of all the diſeaſes in- 
cident to human nature, and was in the hand 
of a great many fine people; this was called 
the Spleen. But what moſt of all ſurpriſed me, 
was a remark I made, that there was not a 

ſingle 
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it, but was ſtartled at the ſhortneſs of it, which 
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ſingle vice or folly thrown into the whole heap : 
at which I was very much aſtoniſhed, having 
concluded within myſelf, that every one would 
take this opportunity of getting rid of his paſſions, 
prejudices, and frailties. 

I took notice in particular of a very profligate 


fellow, who I did not queſtion came loaden 


with his crimes ; but upon ſearching into his 
bundle, I found that inſtead of throwing his 'Y ] 
guilt from him, he had only laid down his 
memory. He was followed by another worth- 
leſs rogue who flung _ his modeſty inſtead 
of his ignorance. 

When the whole race of mankind had thus 
caſt their burdens, the Phantom which had 
been ſo buſy on this occaſion, ſeeing me an idle 
ſpectator of what had paſſed, approached towards ⁵⁶ 
me. I grew uneaſy at her preſence, when on 
a ſudden ſhe held her magnifying glaſs full bk 


before my eyes. I no ſooner ſaw my face in 


now appeared to me in its utmoſt aggravation. 
The immoderate breadth of the features made 
me very much out of humour with my own 
countenance, upon which I threw it from me 
like a maſk. It happened very luckily, that one 
who ſtood by me had juſt before thrown down = 
his viſage, . it ſeems, was too long for 
him. It was indeed extended to a moſt ſhame- 
ful length; I believe the very chin was, mo- 
deſtly ſpeaking, as long as my whole face. We 
had both of us an opportunity of mending our- 
ſelves; and all the contributions being now 

brought 
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brought in, every man was at liberty to ex- 
change his misfortunes for thoſe of another per- 
ſon. But as there aroſe many new incidents 
in the ſequel of my viſion, I ſhall reſerve them 
for the ſubject of my next paper. 0 


— 
— 
— 
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Quid cauſe eſt, meritò quin illis Jupiter ambas 
Iratus buccas inflet, neque ſe fore poſthac 
Tam facilem dicat, votis ut prebeat aurem ? 
Honk. Sat. 1. lib. 1. v. 20. 


Shou'd drive theſe triflers from the hallow'd ſeat, 
And unrelenting ſtand when they intreat ? 
| HORNECK. 


Were it not juſt that 7ove, provok'd to heat, g 


of that mountain of miſeries, which was 

made up of thoſe ſeveral calamities that 
affl ict the minds of men. I ſaw with unſpeak- 
able pleaſure, the whole ſpecies thus delivered 
from its ſorrows; though at the ſame time, as 
we ſtood round the heap, and ſurveyed the ſe- 
veral materials of which it was compoſed, there 
was ſcarce a mortal in this vaſt multitude, who 
did not diſcover what he thought pleaſures and 
bleſſings of life; and wondered how the owners 
of them ever came to look upon them as bur- 
dens and grievances, 
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I. my laſt paper, I gave my reader a fight 
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againſt want of appetite, and care againſt pain. 
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As we were regarding very attentively this 
confuſion of miſeries, this chaos of calamity, 
Jupiter iſſued out a ſecond proclamation, that 
every one was now at liberty to exchange his 
affliction, and to return to his habitation with 
2 ſuch other bundle as ſhould be delivered to 

m. | 
Upon this, Fancy began again to beſtir her- 
ſelf, and parcelling out the whole heap with 
incredible activity, recommended to every one 
his particular packet. The hurry and confuſion 
at this time was not to be expreſſed. Some 
obſervations, which I made upon the occaſion, 
I ſhall communicate to the public. A venerable 
grey-headed man, who had laid down the cholic, 


and who I found wanted an heir to his eſtate, 


ſnatched up an undutiful ſon, that had been 
thrown into the heap by his angry father. The 


graceleſs youth, in leſs than a quarter of an hour, 


_ the old gentleman by the beard, and 


ad like to have knocked his brains out; ſo 
that meeting the true father, who came towards 
him with a fit of the gripes, he begged him to 
take his ſon again, and give back his cholic ; 
but they were incapable either of them to recede 
from the choice they had made, A poor gally- 
ſlave, who had thrown down his chains, took 
up the gout in their ſtead, but made ſuch wry 
faces, that one might eaſily perceive he was no 
great gainer by the bargain. It was pleaſant 
enough to ſee the ſeveral exchanges that were 


made, for ſickneſs againſt poverty, hunger 
The 
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The female world were very bufy among 
themſelves in bartering for features ; one was 
trucking a lock of grey hairs for a carbuncle, 
another was making over a ſhort waiſt for a 
pair of round ſhoulders, and a third cheapen- 
ing a bad face for a loſt reputation. But on all 
theſe occaſions, there was not one of them 
who did not think the new blemiſh, as ſoon 
as ſhe had got it into her poſſeſſion, much more 
diſagreeable than the old one. I made the ſame 
obſervation on every other misfortune or cala- 
mity, which every one in the aſſembly brought 
upon himſelf, in lieu of what he had parted 
with ; whether it be that all the evils which 
befal us are in ſome meaſure ſuited and pro- 
09 wary to our ſtrength, or that every evil 

ecomes more ſupportable by our being accuſe 
tomed to it, I ſhall not determine, 

I could not for my heart forbear pitying the 
poor hump-backed gentleman mentioned in the 
former paper, who went off a very well-ſhaped 
perſon with a ſtone in his bladder ; nor the fine 
3 who had ſtruck up this bargain with 

im, that limped through a whole aſſembly of 
ladies, who uſed to admire him, with a pair 
of ſhoulders peeping over his head. 

I muſt not omit my own particular adventure. 
My friend with the long viſage had no ſooner 
taken upon him my ſhort face, but he made 
ſuch a groteſque figure in it, that as I looked 
upon him I could not forbear laughing at myſelf, 
inſomuch that I put my own face out of coun- 


C2 


tenance. The poor gentleman was ſo _ 
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of the ridicule, that I found he was aſhamed of 


what he had done: on the other fide I found 


that I myſelf had no great reaſon to triumph, 
for as I went to touch my forehead I miſſed 


the place, and clapped my finger upon my upper 


lip: Beſides, as my noſe was exceeding promi- 
nent, I gave it two or three unlucky knocks as I 
was playing my hand about my face, and aiming 
at ſome other part of it. I ſaw two other 
gentlemen by me, who were in the ſame ridi- 
culous circumſtances. Theſe had made a fooliſh 
ſwop between a couple of thick bandy legs, and 
two long trapſticks that had no calves to them, 
One of theſe looked like a man walking upon 


ſtilts, and was ſo lifted up into the air, above 


his — height, that his head turned round 


with it, while the other made ſuch aukward 
circles, as he attempted to walk, that he ſcarce 
knew how to move forward upon his new ſup- 


porters : obſerving him to be a pleaſant kind 


of fellow I ſtuck my cane in the ground, and 
told him I would lay him a bottle of wine, 
that he did not march up to it on a line, that 
I drew for him, in a quarter of an hour. 

The heap was at laſt diſtributed among the 
two ſexes, who made a moſt piteous ſight, as 
they wandered up and down under the preſſure 
of their ſeveral burdens. The whole plain was 
filled with murmurs and complaints, groans and 


lamentations. Jupiter at length, taking com- 


paſſion on the poor mortals, ordered them a 
ſecond time to lay down their loads, with a 
deſign to give every one his own again. They 
. | dit- 
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diſcharged themſelves with a great deal of plea- 


ſure; after which, the PAN TOM, who had led 


them into ſuch groſs deluſions, was commanded 
to diſappear. There was ſent in her ſtead a 
Goddeſs of a quite different figure : her motions 


were ſteady and compoſed, and her aſpect ſerious 


but chearful. She every now and then caſt her 
eyes towards Heaven, and fixed them upon 
Jupiter: her name was PATIENCE. She had 
no ſooner placed herſelf by the mount of ſorrows, 
but what I thought very remarkable, the whole 
heap ſunk to ſuch a degree, that it did not 


_ a third part ſo big as it was before. 


She afterwards returned every man his own 
proper calamity, and teaching him how to bear 
it in the moſt commodious manner, he marched 
off with it contentedly, being very well pleaſed 
that he had not been left to his own choice, as 
to the kind of evils which fell to his lot. 
Beſides the ſeveral pieces of morality to be 
drawn out of this viſion, I learned from it, ne- 
ver to repine at my own misfortunes, or to envy 
the happineſs of another, ſince it is impoſſible 
for any man to form a right judgment of his 
neighbour's ſufferings ; for which reaſon alſo I 
have determined never to think too lightly of 
another's complaints, but to regard the ſorrows 
of my fellow-creatures with ſentiments of hu- 
manity and compaſſion O 
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Verba intermiſſa retentat. 
Ov1p, Met. 1. 1. v. 746. 


He tries his tongue, his ſilence ſoftly breaks. 
5 DRV DER. 


[AVERY one has heard of the famous 
Conjurer, who, according to the opinion 
of the vulgar, has ſtudied himſelf dumb ; 

for which reaſon, as it is believed, he delivers 
out all his oracles in writing. Be that as it will, 
the blind Tiręſias was not more famous in Greece, 
than this dumb artiſt has been for ſome years 
laſt paſt, in the cities of London and Weſtminſter. 
Thus much for the profound gentleman who 
honours me with the following epiſtle. 


*$ IX. From my cell, June 24, 1714. 
c EING informed that you have lately got 


= the uſe of your tongue, I have ſome 


thoughts of following your example, that I 
© may be a Fortune-teller properly ſpeaking. I 
am grown weary of my taciturnity, and having 
© ſerved my country many years under the title 
of the dumb Doctor, I ſhall now propheſy by 
word of mouth, and (as Mr. Lee ſays of the 
* magpye, who you know was a great Fortune- 
teller among the ancients) chatter —_— 1 

* nave 
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have hitherto choſen to receive queſtions and 
return anſwers in writing, that I might avoid 
the tediouſneſs and trouble of debates, my 
queriſts being generally of a humour to think, 
that they have never predictions enough for 
their money. In ſhort, Sir, my caſe has been 
ſomething like that of thoſe diſcreet animals 
the monkeys, who, as the Indians tell us, can 
ſpeak if they would, but purpoſely avoid it 
that they may not be made to work. I have 
hitherto gained a livelihood by holding my 
tongue, but ſhall now open my mouth in 
order to fill it. If I appear a little word-bound 
in my firſt ſolutions and reſponſes, I hope it 
will not be imputed to any want of foreſight, 
but to the long diſuſe of ſpeech. I doubt 
not by this invention to have all my former 
cuſtomers over again ; for if I have promiſed 
any of them lovers or huſbands, riches or good 
luck, it is my deſign to confirm to them viva 
voce, what 1 have already given them under 
my hand. If you will honour me with a viſit, 
I will compliment you with the firſt opening 
of my mouth, and if you pleaſe you may 
make an entertaining dialogue out of the 
converſation of two dumb men. Excuſe this 
trouble, worthy Sir, from one who has been 
a long time 
« Your ſilent admirer, 


c Cale Agrippa.” 


C 4 I have 
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I have received the following letter, or rather 
billet-doux, from a pert young baggage, who 
congratulates with me upon the ſame occaſion. 


Pear Mr. Prate-a-pace, Fune 23, 1714. 
AM a member of a female ſociety who 


ordered by the whole ſiſterhood, to congratu- 
late you upon the uſe of your tongue. We 
have all of us a mighty mind to hear you 
talk, and if you will take your place among 
us for an evening, we have unanimouſly agreed 
to allow you one minute in ten, without in- 
terruption. | 


>. R a 


a ® Aa a 


I 'am, Sir, 
* Your humble ſervant, 
%K. T. 
P. S. Lou may find us at oy lady Betty 


Clack's, who will leave orders with her porter, 
that if an elderly gentleman, with a ſhort 
face, enquires for her, he ſhall be admitted 
and no queſtions aſked.” 


CC 


As this particular paper ſhall conſiſt wholly 
of what I have 'received from my correſpon- 
dents, I ſhall fill up the remaining part of it 


with other congratulatory letters of the ſame 
nature, 


IX. 


call ourſelves the Chit- chat club, and am 
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IX. Oxford, Fune 25, 1714. 
E are here wonderfully pleaſed with 

y \ the opening of your mouth, and very 
frequently open ours in approbation of your 
deſign ; eſpecially ſince we find you are re- 
ſolved to preſerve your taciturnity as to all 
party matters. We do not queſtion but you 


are as great an orator as Sir Hudibras, of whom 


the poet ſweetly ſings, 


—— He could not ope 
His mouth, but out there flew a trope. 


If you will ſend us down the half-dozen well- 
turned periods, that produced ſuch diſmal effects 
in your muſcles, we will depoſite them near 
an old manuſcript of Tully's Orations, among 
the archives of the Univerſity: for we all 
agree with you, that there is not a more re- 
markable accident recorded in hiſtory, ſince 
that which happened to the ſon of Craſus, nay, 
I believe you might have gone higher, and 
have added Balaam's aſs. We are impatient to 
ſee more of your productions, and expect what 
words will next fall from you, with as much 
attention as thoſe who were ſet to watch the 


ſpeaking Head, which Frier Bacon formerly 


erected in this place. We are, 
«* Worthy Sir, 
© Your moſt humble ſervants, 
. R. T. 9 
Honeſt 
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„ Honeſt Sexc, Moddle-Temple, June 24. 


IAM very glad to hear that thou beginneſt : 
I toprate; and find, by thy yeſterday's viſion, 
thou art ſo uſed to it, that thou canſt not for 
© bear talking in thy ſleep. Let me only adviſe - 
* thee to ſpeak like other men, for I am afraid 
thou wilt be very queer, if thou doſt not intend 
© to uſe the phraſes in faſhion, as thou calleſt 
them in thy ſecond paper. Haſt thou a mind 
© to paſs for a Bantamite, or to make us all 
© Quakers? ] do aſſure thee, dear Sc, Iam 
not poliſhed out of my veracity, when! 
© ſubſcribe myſelf C 
Thy conſtant admirer, : We: 
85 i 
© and humble ſervant, = . 
| 714 = 
C * Frank Townly." 5 
4 
5 
Cc 
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fe 5 ; Es N 8 
id D ; 
\d — ' Paulatim abolere Sicheum 
it 1 Incipit, S vivo tentat prævertere amore 
: 1 Fampridem reſides animos deſuetaque corda. 
1d Fo VikG. n. I. v. 724. 
u! But he 
m Works in the pliant boſom of the fair, 
1 And moulds her heart anew, and blots her former 
9 care. 
oF The dead is to the living love reſign'd, 
; 1 And all Æneas enters in her mind. Darpzx, 
R. 
= © AM a tall, broad-ſhouldered, impudent, 
wm 3h [| black fellow, and, as I thought, every way 
„ qualified for a rich widow; but after hav- 
X < ing tried my fortune for above three years toge- 
ther, I have not been able to get one ſingle Re- 
lict in the mind. My firſt attacks were general- 
ly ſucceſsful, but always broke off as ſoon as 
they came to the word ſettlement. Though I 
have not improved my fortune this way, I 
have my experience, and have learned ſeveral 
XZ © ſecrets which may be of uſe to thoſe unhappy 
XZ © gentlemen, who are commonly diſtinguiſhed 
g * by the name of widow-hunters, and who do 
not know that this tribe of women are, gene- 
rally ſpeaking, as much upon the catch as 
Jo * themſelves. I ſhall here communicate to you 
6 


5 
1 


the myſteries of a certain female cabal of this 
| order, 
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© order, who call themſelves the Widow- Club. 
This Club conſiſts of nine experienced dames, 
© who take their places once a week round a 
large oval table. | 

I. Mrs. Preſident is a perſon who has diſ- 
* poſed of fix huſbands, and is now determined 
© to take a ſeventh ; being of opinion that there 
c js as much virtue in the touch of a ſeventh 
© huſband as of a ſeventh ſon. Her comrades 


© are as follow. 


II. Mrs. Snap, who has four jointures, by 


four different bedfellows; of four different 


© ſhires. She is at preſent upon the point of 
marriage with a Middleſex man, and is ſaid to 
have an ambition of extending her poſſeſſions 
through all the counties in England, on this 
ſide the Trent. 

III. Mrs. Medlar, who, after two huſbands 
and a gallant, is now wedded to an old gen- 
tleman of ſixty. Upon her making her re- 
port to the Club after a week's cohabitation, 


a a Ly 


© ſhe is ſtill allowed to fit as a widow, and 


* accordingly takes her place at the board. 

IV. The widow Nu¹,“L, married within a 
« fortnight after the death of her laſt huſband. 
© Her weeds have ſerved her thrice, and are 
* ſtill as good as new. 

V. Lady Catharige Swallow. She was a 
Widow at eighteen, and has ſince buried a 
* ſecond huſband and two coachmen. 


© VI. The Lady Waddle. She was married 


in the fifteenth year of her age to Sir Simon 
* Waddle Knight, aged threeſcore and twelve, 
| 1 oy 
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Y nc by whom ſhe had twins nine months after 
hs + © his deceaſe. In the fifty-fifth year of her age 
a & « ſhe was married to James Spindle Eſquire, a 
youth of one and twenty, who did not outlive 

— the honey-moon. ; 
d VII. Deborah Conqueſt. The cafe of this 
e lady is ſomething particular. She is the relict 
h of Sir Sampſon Conqueſt, ſome time Juſtice of 
8 the Quorum. Sir Sampſon was ſeven foot high, 
* and two foot in breadth from the tip of one 

| © ſhoulder to the other. He had married three 
, * wives, Who all of them died in child-bed. 
f This terrified the whole Sex, who none of 
oO them durſt venture on Sir Sampſon. At length 
's Mrs. Deborah undertook him, and gave ſo 
is © good an account of him, that in three years 
time ſhe very fairly laid him out, and meaſured 
15 his length upon the ground. This exploit 
= has gained her ſo great a reputation in the 
5 Club, that they have added Sir Sampſon's three 
\ IF} <« victories to hers, and give her the merit of a 
d fourth widowhood; and ſhe takes her place 
X * accordingly. | 
2 VIII. The Widow re, relict of Mr. 
|. 1 * Tohn Wildfire, Fox-hunter, who broke his 


neck over a ſix-bar gate. She took his death 
e MY . . 

ſo much to heart, that it was thought it would 
= © have put an end to her life, had ſhe not di- 


K verted her ſorrows by receiving the addreſſes 
Hof a gentleman in the neighbourhood; wh 
d = © made love to her in the ſecond month of her 
ow; widowhood. This gentleman was diſcarded 
© iin a fortnight for the fake of a young 2 _—_ 
$B , | Who 
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© who had the poſſeſſion of her for ſix weeks 
© after, until he was beaten out by a broken 


Officer, who likewiſe gave up his place to a 


« gentleman at Court. The Courtier was as 
* ſhort-lived a favourite as his predeceſſors, but 


| © had the pleaſure to fee himſelf ſucceeded by a 


© long ſeries of lovers, who followed the widow 
* Wildjre to the thirty-ſeventh year of her age, 
c at which time there enſued a ceſſation of ten 
« years, when John Felt, Haberdaſher, took it 
„in his head to be in love with her, and it is 
thought will very ſuddenly carry her off. 
IX. The laſt is pretty Mrs. Runnet, who 


© hroke her firſt huſband's heart before ſhe was 


« ſixteen, at which time ſhe was entered of the 
© Club, but ſoon after left it, upon account of 
© aſecond, whom ſhe made ſo quick a diſpatch 
© of, that ſhe returned to her ſeat in leſs than a 
t twelvemonth. This young matron is looked 
© upon as the moſt riſing member of the Society, 
and will probably be in the preſident's chair 
© before ſhe dies. ; 

© Theſe Ladies, upon their firſt inſtitution, 
* reſolved to give the pictures of their deceaſed 
© huſbands to the club-room, but two of them 
bringing in their dead at full length, they 
covered all the walls; upon which they came 
* toaſecond reſolution, that every matron ſhould 
* pu. her own picture, and ſet it round with 
* her huſbands in miniature. 


As they have moſt of them the misfortune Þ 


to be troubled with the cholic, they have a noble 
* cellar of cordials and ſtrong waters, When 
they 
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they grow maudlin, they are very apt to com- 
memorate their former partners with a tear. 


But aſk them which of their huſbands they 


condole, they are not able to tell you, and 


diſcover plainly that they do not weep ſo 
much for the loſs of a huſband, as for the 
want of one. 


The principal rule, by which the whole 


Society are to govern themſelves, is this, to cry 


up the pleaſures of a ſingle life upon all occa- 
fions, in order to deter the reſt of their fex 


from marriage, and engroſs the whole male 


world to themſelves. 

* They are obliged, when any one makes love 
to a member of the Society, to communicate 
his name, at which time the whole aſſembly 
fit upon his reputation, perſon, fortune, and 
good humour ; and if they find him qualified 
for a ſiſter of the Club, they lay their heads 
together how to make him ſure. By this 
means they are acquainted with all the widow- 
hunters about town, who often afford them 
great diverſion. There is an honeſt Iriſb gen- 
tleman, it ſeems, who knows nothing of this 
Society, - but at different times has made love 
to the whole Club. | 


© Their converſation often turns upon their 


former huſbands, and it is very diverting to 


hear them relate their ſeveral arts and ſtrata- 
gems, with which they amuſed the jealous, 
pacified the choleric, or wheedled the good- 


© natured man, until at laſt, to uſe the Club 
« phraſe, 
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« phraſe, © They ſent him out of the houſe 
« with his heels foremoſt.” 
* The politics, which are moſt cultivated by 
this ſociety of She-Machiavels, relate chiefly 
to theſe two points, how to treat a Lover, 
and how to manage a Huſband. As for the 


to come within the compaſs of your paper, 
and ſhall therefore be reſerved for a ſecond 
letter. 

The management of a Huſband is built 
upon the following doctrines, which are uni- 
verſally aſſented to by the whole Club. Not 
to give him his head at firſt. Not to allow 
him too great freedoms and familiarities. Not 
to be. treated by him like a raw girl, but as 


« 
. 
4 
«* firſt ſet of artifices, they are too numerous 
46 
4 
4 


leſſen any thing of her former figure. To 
celebrate the generoſity, or any other virtue, 
of a deceaſed huſband, which ſhe would 
recommend to his ſucceſſor. To turn away 
all his old friends and ſervants, that ſhe may 
© have the dear man to herſelf. To make him 
diſinherit the undutiful children of any former 


IS 0 BU WY To 


< wife. Never to be thoroughly convinced of 


his affection, until he has made over to her 

all his goods and chattels. | 
After ſo long a letter, I am, without more 

* ceremony, 

Oo *« Your humble ſervant, &c.' 


Fr iday, 


a woman that knows the world. Not to 
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—— Preſens, abſens ut fies. TR. Eun. Act. 1. Sc. 2. 
Be preſent as if abſent. 
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{peak of himſelf, ſays Cowley ; it grates his 
con heart to ſay any thing of diſparage- 
ment, and the reader's ears to hear any thing 
of praiſe from him. Let the tenour of his diſ- 
courſe be what it will upon this ſubject, it ge- 
nerally proceeds from vanity. An oſtentatious 
man will rather relate a blunder or an abſurdit 

le has committed, than be debarred from talk- 
ing of his own dear p, hͤ 
Some very great writers have been guilty of 
this fault. It is obſerved of Twly in particular, 
that his works run very much in the firſt per- 
{on, and that he takes all occaſions of doing 
himſelf juſtice. © Does he think, ſays Brutus, 
that his conſulſhipdeſerves more applauſe than 
my putting Cæſar to death, becauſe I am not 
Prey talking of the Ides of March, as 
he is of the Nones of December? I need not 
acquaint my learned reader, that in the Ides of 
March, Brutus deſtroyed Cæſar, and that Cicero 
quaſhed the conſpiracy of Catiline in the Calends 


* is a hard and nice ſubject for a man to 


c 


of December. How ſhocking ſoever this great 


Vor. VIII. D 1 
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man's talking of himſelf might have been to his 
contemporaries, I muſt confeſs I am never better 


pleaſed than when he is on this ſubject. Such 
openings of the heart give a man a thorough 


inſight into his perſonal character, and illuſtrate 


ſeveral paſſages in the hiſtory of his life: beſides, 
that there is ſome little pleaſure in diſcovering 
the infirmity of a great man, and ſeeing how 
the opinion he has of himſelf agrees with what 
the world entertains of him. 

The gentlemen of Port- Royal, who were 
more eminent for their learning and their hu- 
mility than any other in France, baniſhed the 
way of ſpeaking in the firſt perſon out of all 
their works, as riſing from vain-glory and ſelf- 
conceit. To ſhew their particular averſion to it, 
they branded this form of writing with the name 
of an egotiſm ; a figure not to be found among 
the ancient rhetoricians. 

The moſt violent egotiſm which I have met 
with in the courſe of my reading, is that of 
Cardinal Wolſey, Ego & Rex meus, * I and my 
King; as perhaps the moſt eminent egotiſt 
that ever appeared in the world, was Montaigne 
the author of the celebrated eſſays. This lively 
old Gaſcon has woven all his bodily infirmities 
into his works, and after having ſpoken of the 


faults or virtues of any other man, immediately 


publiſhes to the world how it ſtands with him- 
ſelf in that particular. Had he kept his own 
counſel he might have paſſed for a much better 
man; though perhaps he would not have been 
ſo diverting an math. The title of an eſſay 

promiſes 


pre 
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promiſes perhaps a diſcourſe upon Virgil or Fu- 
lius Cæſar; but when you look into it, you 
are ſure to meet with more upon Monſieur Mon- 
taigne, than of either of them. The younger 
Scaliger, who ſeems to have been no great friend 
to this author, after having acquainted the world 
that his father ſold herrings, adds theſe words; 
Le grande fadaiſe de Montaigne, qui a ecrit qu'il 
aimoit mieux le vin blanc ue diable a-t-on à 
faire de ſpavoir ce qu'il ame? For my part, 
ſays Montaigne, I am a great lover of your 
* white wines What the devil ſignifies it to 
the public, ſays Scaliger, whether he is a lover 


* 


* *© of white wines or of red wines ?” 


I cannot here forbear mentioning a tribe of 
egotiſts, for whom I have always had a mortal 
averſion, I mean the authors of memoirs, who 
are never mentioned in any works but their 
own, and who raiſe all their productions out of 
this ſingle figure of ſpeech. 

Moſt of our modern prefaces ſavour very 
ſtrongly of the egotiſm. Every inſignificant 
author fancies it of importance to the world, 
to know that he writ his book in the country, 
that he did it to paſs away ſome of his idle 
hours, that it was publiſhed at the importu- 


nity of friends, or that his natural temper, 


ſtudies or converſations, directed him to the 
choice of his ſubject. 


— 14 populus curat ſcilicet. 


Such informations cannot but be highly im- 
proving to the reader. 
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In works of humour, eſpecially when a man 
writes under a fictitious perſonage, the talking 
of one's ſelf may give / diverſion to the 
public; but. I would adviſe every other writer 
never to ſpeak of himſelf, unleſs there be ſome- 
thing very conſiderable in his character: though 
I am ſenſible this rule will be of little uſe in 
the world, becauſe there is no man who fancies 
his thoughts worth publiſhing, that does not 
look upon himſelf as a conſiderable perſon. 

I ſhall cloſe this paper with a remark upon 
ſuch as are egotiſts in converſation. Theſe are 
generally the vain or ſhallow part of mankind, 
people being naturally full of themſelves when 
they have nothing elſe in them. There is one 
kind of egotiſts which is very common in the 
world, though I do not remember that any 
writer has taken notice of them ; I mean thoſe 


empty conceited fellows, who repeat as ſayings 


of their own, or ſome of their particular friends, 
ſeveral jeſts which were made before they were 


Horn, and which every one who has converſed 


in the world has heard a hundred times over. 
A forward young fellow of my acquaintance was 
very guilty of this abſurdity : he would be 
always laying a new ſcene for ſome old piece 
of wit, and telling us, that as he and Fack 
ſuch-a-one were together, one or the other of 
them had ſuch a conceit on ſuch an occaſion ; 
upon which he would laugh very heartily, and 
wonder the' company did not join with him. 
When his mirth was over, I have often repre- 
hended him out of Terence, Tuumne, obſecro te, 

hos 
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hoc dictum erat? vetus credidi. But finding him 
ſtill incorrigible, and having a kindneſs for the 
young coxcomb, who was otherwiſe a good- 
natured fellow, I recommended to his peruſal 
the Oxford and Cambridge Jeſts, with ſeveral little 
pieces of pleaſantry of the ſame nature. Upon 
the reading of them, he was under no ſmall 
confuſion to find that all his jokes had paſſed. 
through ſeveral editions, and that what he thought 
was a new conceit, and had appropriated to his 


own uſe, had appeared in print before he or his 


ingenious friends were ever heard of. This had 
ſo good an effect upon him, that he is content 
at preſent to paſs for a man of plain ſenſe in his 
ordinary converſation, and 1s never facetious but 
when he knows his company. 


. 
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The ſhadow of a mighty name. 
[| SHALL entertain my reader with two very 


curious letters. The firſt of them comes 
from a chimerical perſon, who I believe 
never writ to any dody before. 


IX. 
* | Am deſcanded from the ancient family of 
the Blanks, a name well known among 


all men of buſineſs. It is always read in 
D 3 * thoſe 
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thoſe little white ſpaces of writing which want 
to be filled up, and which for that reaſon 
are called Blank ſpaces, as of right appertaining 
to our family ; fr I conſider myſelf as the 
lord of a manor, who lays his claim to all 
waſtes or ſpots of ground that are unappro- 
priated. I am a near kinſman to John a Styles 
and John a Nokes ; and they, I am told, came 
in with the Conqueror. Iam mentioned oftener 
in both houſes of parliament than any other 
perſon in Great Britain. My name is written, 
or, more properly ſpeaking, not written, thus, 
I am one that can turn my hand to 
every thing, and appear under any ſhape what- 
ſoever. I can make myſelf man, woman, or 
child. I am ſometimes metamorphoſed into 
a year of our Lord, a day of a month, or 
an hour of the day. I very often repreſent a 
ſum of money, and am generally the firſt 
ſubſidy that is granted to the crown, I have 
now and then ſupplied the place of ſeveral 
thouſands of land ſoldiers, and have as fre- 
quently been employed in the ſea-ſervice. 
* Now, Sir, my complaint is this, that I am 
only made uſe of to ſerve a turn, being always 
diſcarded as ſoon as a proper perſon 1s found 
dut to fill up my place. 
© If you have ever been in the play-houſe 
before the curtain riſes, you ſee moſt of the 


* front-boxes filled with men of my family, who 
* forthwith turn out and reſign their ſtations 
* upon the appearance of thoſe for whom they 


* are retained, 


But 
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it © But the moſt illuſtrious branch of the Blanks, 


n < are thoſe who are planted in high poſts until 
E ſuch time as perſons of greater conſequence 
fo can be found out to ſupply them. One of 
11 * © thoſe Blanks is equally qualified for all offices; 
= * © he can ſerve in time of need for a ſoldier, a 
es < politician, a lawyer, or what you pleaſe. I 
1C 0 Hay known in my time many a brother Blank 
er * that has been born under a lucky planet, 
er © heap up great riches, and ſwell into a man of 
N, * figure and importance, before the grandees of 
S, © his party could agree —_— themſelves which 
to of them ſhould ſtep into his place. Nay, I 
t- © have known a Bl/ank continue ſo long in one 
or 7 * of theſe vacant poſts, (for ſuch it is to be 
to * reckoned all the time a Blank is in it) that 
or * he has grown too formidable and dangerous 
a ( to be removed. | 
vil But to return to myſelf. Since I am ſo very 
ve © commodious a perſon, and ſo very neceſſary 
al in all well-regulated governments, I defire 
e- © you will take my caſe into conſideration, that 
1 I may be no longer made a tool of, and 
m # © only employed to ſtop a gap. Such uſage, 
ys without a pun, makes me look very blank. 
nd For all which reaſons, IJ humbly recommend 
= * myſelf to your protection, and am 
ſe * Your moſt obedient ſervant, 
he * Blank.” 
ho | 
ns P. S. I herewith ſend you a paper, drawn 
ey up by a country- attorney employed by two 


= * gentlemen, whoſe names he was not acquainted 
ut D 4 with 
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with, and who did not think fit to let him into 
the ſecret, which they were tranſacting. Iheard 
him call it a blank inſtrument, and read it 
after the following manner. You may ſee 


by this ſingle inſtance of what uſe I am to 
the buſy world. 


* 


* I T. Blank, Eſquire ; of Blank town, in the 
„county of Blank, do own myſelf indebted in 
the ſum of Blazk, to goodman Blank, for the 
ſervice he did me in procuring for me the 


* 


. 


* 


N 


c 


. 


A 


promiſe the ſaid Blank to pay unto him the 
ſaid ſum of Blank, on the Blank day of the 
* month of Blank next enſuing, under the 
" penalty and forfeiture of Blank,” 


* 


6 


I ſhall take time to conſider the caſe of this 
my imaginary correſpondent, and in the mean 
while thall preſent my reader with a letter 
which ſeems to come from a perſon that is 


made up of fleſh and blood. 


© Good Mr. SpECTATOR, 


8 | Am married to a very honeſt gentleman 
that is excecdingly good-natured, and at 


the ſame time very choleric. There is no 


* ſtanding before him when he is in a paſſion 
* but as ſoon as it is over he is the beſt- 
< humoured creature in the world. When he 
is angry he breaks all my china-ware that 
* chances to lie in his way, and the next 
7 morning ſends me in twice as much as he 

0 broke 


goods following, Blank : and I do hereby 
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broke the day before. I may poſitively ſay, 
that he has broke me a child's fortune ſince 
we were firſt married together. | 
As ſoon as he begins to fret, down goes 
every thing thatis within the reach of his cane. 
once prevailed upon him never to carry a 
ſtick in his hand, but this ſaved me nothing; 
for upon ſeeing me do ſomething that did 
not pleaſe him, he kicked down a great 
jarr, that coſt him above ten pounds but the 
week before. I then laid the fragments toge- 
ther in a heap, and gave him his cane 
again, defiring him that if he chanced to be 
in anger, he would ſpend his paſſion upon 
the + Hs that was broke to his hand; but 
the very next day upon my giving a wrong 


meſſage to one af the ſervants, he flew into 


ſuch a rage, that he ſwept down a dozen tea- 
diſhes, which, to my misfortune, ſtood very 
convenient for a ſide- blow. 

© I then removed all my china into a room 
which he never frequents ; but I got nothing 
by this neither, for my looking-glaſſes imme- 
diately went to rack. | 
In ſhort, Sir, whenever he is in a paſſion 
he is angry at every thing that is brittle ; and 
if on ſuch occaſions he had nothing to vent 


his rage upon, I do not know whether my 


bones would be in ſafety. Let me beg of you, 
Sir, to let me know whether there be any 
cure for this unaccountable diſtemper ; or if 
not, that you will be pleaſed to publiſh this 
letter ; for my huſband having a great venera- 

| ration 
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ration for your writings, will by that means 
know you do not approve of his conduct. 
I am, 

Your moſt humble ſervant, &c." 


_— 


—_— 
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— —— Aadſit | 
Regula, peccatis que pænas irroget equas : 
Ne ſcuticd dignum horribili ſectere flagello. 
| Hor. Sat. 3. I. 1. v. 117. 


Let rules be fix d that may our rage contain, 
And puniſh faults with a proportion'd pain; 
And do nat flay him, who deſerves alone 
A whipping for the fault that he hath done. 
a CREECH, 


day ſubduing his paſſions, and laying aſide 
his prejudices. I endeavour at leaſt to look 
upon men and their actions only as an impartial 
ſpectator, without any regard to them as they 
happen to advance or croſs my own private in- 
tereſt. But while I am thus employed myſelf, 
IT cannot help obſerving, how thoſe about me 
ſuffer themſelves to be blinded by prejudice and 
inclination, how readily they pronounce on every 
man's character, which they can give in two 
words, and make him either good for nothing, 
or qualified for every thing. On the _—_— 
| | thoſe 


T. is the work of a philoſopher to be every 
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8 thoſe who ſearch thoroughly into human nature, 
. will find it much more difficult to determine 
the value of their fellow- creatures, and that 
men's characters are not thus to be given in 
general words. There is indeed no ſuch thing 
2 as a perſon intirely good or bad; virtue and vice 
are blended and mixed together, in a greater 
or leſs proportion, in every one ; and if you 
would ſearch for ſome particular good quality in 
its moſt eminent degree of perfection, you will 
often find it in a mind, 4 5 it is darkened 
and eclipſed by an hundred other irregular 
paſſions. 


Te Men have either no character at all, ſays a 
celebrated author, or it is that of being incon- 
ſiſtent with themſelves. They find it eaſter to 

join extremities, than to be uniform and of a 
piece. This is finely illuſtrated in Xenophon's 

un, life of Cyrus the Great, That author tells us, 
that Cyrus having taken a moſt beautiful lady 

ry name Panthea, the wife of Abradatas, com- 
de © mitted her to the cuſtody of Araſpas, a young 
ok Perfan nobleman, who had a little before 
ial maintained in diſcourſe, that a mind truly vir- 
ey tuous was incapable of entertaining an unlawful 

n- 13 The young gentleman had not long 

lf, been in poſſeſſion of his fair captive, when a 

ne complaint was made to Cyrus, that he not only 

ad ſollicited the lady Panthea to receive him in 
ry the room of her abſent huſband, but that find- 

50 ing his intreaties had no effect, he was pre- 

FA paring to make uſe of force. Cyrus, who loved 

ry, the young man, immediately ſent for him, and 

ole : : in 
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in a gentle manner repreſenting to him his 
fault, and putting him in mind of his former 
aſſertion, the unhappy youth, confounded with 
a quick ſenſe of his guilt and ſhame, burſt out 
into a flood of tears, and ſpoke as follows : 
Oh Cyrus, I am convinced that I have two 

* ſouls. Love has taught me this piece of 
* philoſophy. If I had but one foul, it could 
not at the ſame time pant after virtue and vice, 
with and abhor the ſame thing. It is certain 
therefore we have two ſouls: when the good 
ſoul rules, I undertake noble and virtuous 
actions; but when the bad ſoul predominates, 
I am forced to do evil. All I can fay at pre- 
* ſent is, that I find my good ſoul, encouraged 
by your preſence, has got the better of my 
© bad.” 

I know not whether my readers will allow 
of this piece of philoſophy ; but if they will not, 
they muſt confeſs we meet with as different 
paſſions in one and the fame ſoul, as can be 
ſuppoſed in two. We can hardly read the life 
of a great man who lived in former ages, or 
converſe with any who is eminent among our 
contemporaries, that is not an inſtance of what 
I am faying. | 

But as I have hitherto only argued againft 
the partiality and injuſticeof giving our judgment 
upon men in groſs, who are ſuch a compoſition 
of virtues and vices, of good and evil, I might 
carry this reflection ſtill farther, and make it ex- 
tend to moſt of their actions. If on the one 
hand we fairly weighed every circumſtance, we 


ſhould 


- 
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. ſhould frequently find them obliged to do that 


# action we at firſt fight condemn, in order tv 
avoid another we ſhould have been much more 


; diſpleaſed with. If on the other hand we nicely 


1 examined ſuch actions as appear moſt dazzling 
to the eye, we ſhould find moſt of them either 


deficient and lame in ſeveral parts, produced by 


EF: a bad ambition, or directed to an ill end. The 
very ſame action may ſometimes be ſo odly 


0 circumſtanced, that it is difficult to determine 


> whether it ought to be rewarded or puniſhed. 
2 Thoſe who compiled the laws of England were 
= ſo ſenſible of this, that they have laid it down as 
= one of their firſt maxims, It is better ſuffering 


* © a miſchief than an inconvenience,” which is 


as much as to fay in other words, that ſince 


no law can take in or provide for all caſes, it is 
better private men ſhould have ſome injuſtice 
done them, than that a public grievance ſhould 
not be redreſſed. This is uſually pleaded in 
defence of all thoſe hardſhips which fall on par- 
ticular perſons in particular occafions, which 
could not be foreſeen when a law was made. 
To remedy this however as much as poſſible, 
the Court of Chancery was erected, which fre- 
quently mitigates and breaks the teeth of the 


in criminal caſes there is a power of pardoning 
ſtill lodged in the crown. | 
Notwithſtanding this, it is perhaps impoſlible 


in a large government to diſtribute rewards and 


puniſhments ſtrictly proportioned to the merits 


of every action. The Spartan commonwealth 
was 


common law, in caſes of mens properties, while 
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was indeed wonderfully exact in this particular; 
and I do not remember in all my reading to 
have met with ſo nice an example of juſtice 
as that recorded by Plutarch, with which I 
ſhall cloſe my paper for this day. 

The city of Sparta being unexpectedly attacked 


by a powerful army of Thebans, was in very 


great danger of falling into the hands of their 
enemies. The citizens ſuddenly gathering them- 
ſelves into a body, fought with a reſolution equal 
to the neceſſity of their affairs, yet no one ſo 
remarkably diſtinguiſhed himſelf on this occa- 
fion, to the amazement of both armies, as 1/das 
the ſon of Phabidas, who was at that time in 
the bloom of his youth, and very remarkable 
for the comelineſs of his perſon. He was coming 
out of the bath when the alarm was given, 
fo that he had not time to put on his clothes, 
muchleſs his armour ; however, tranſported with 
a deſire to ſerve his country in ſo great an exi- 
gency, ſnatching up a ſpear in one hand, and 
a ſword in the other, he flung himſelf into 
the thickeſt ranks of his enemies. Nothing 
could withſtand his fury: in what part ſoever 
he fought he put the enemies to flight with- 
out receiving a fingle wound. Whether, ſays 
Plutarch, he was the particular care of ſome 
God, who rewarded his valour that day with 
an extraordinary protection, or, that his enemies 
ſtruck with the unuſualneſs of his dreſs, and 
beauty of his ſhape, ſuppoſed him ſomething 
more than man, I ſhall not determine. . 
The 
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The gallantry of this action was judged fo 
great by the Spartans, that the Ephors, or chief 
magiſtrates, decreed he ſhould be pan 
with a garland ; but as ſoon as they had done 
fo, fined him a thouſand drachmas for going 
out to the battle unarmed. 
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- Deum namque ire per omnes 
Terraſque, tractuſque maris, cælumque profundum. 
| Vir. Georg. 4. v. 221. 


For God the whole created maſs inſpires ; 
Through Heav'n, and Earth, and Ocean's depths he 
throws 
His influence round, and kindles as he goes. 
DRYDEN. 


WAS yeſterday about ſun-ſet walking in 
[ the open fields, until the night inſenſibl 
fell upon me. I at firſt amuſed myſelf wit 
all the richneſs and variety of colours, which 
appeared in the weſtern parts of heaven: In 
proportion as they faded away and went out, 
ſeveral ſtars and planets appeared one after ano- 
ther, until the whole firmament was in a glow. 
The blueneſs of the æther was exceedingly 
heightened and enlivened by the ſeaſon of the 
year, and by the rays of all thoſe luminaries 
that paſſed through it. The galaxy appeared 
in its moſt beautiful white. To complete the 
ſcene, 
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ſcene, the full moon roſe at length in that 
clouded majeſty, which Milton takes notice of, 
and opened to the eye a new picture of nature, 
which was miore finely ſhaded, and difpoſed 
among ſofter lights, that that which the ſun 
had before diſcovered to us. | 

As I was ſurveying the moon walking in her 
brightneſs and taking her progreſs among the 
conſtellations, a thought roſe in me which I 
believe very often perplexes and diſturbs men of 
ſerious and contemplative natures. David him- 
ſelf fell into it in that reflection, When I con- 
* ſider the heavens the work of thy fingers, the 
moon and the ſtars which thou haſt ordained; 
© what is man that thou art mindful of him, and 
© the ſon of man that thou regardeſt him !' In 
the fame manner when I conſider that infinite 
hoſt of ſtars, or, to ſpeak more philoſophically, 
of ſuns, which were then ſhining upon me, 
with thoſe innumerable ſets of planets or worlds, 
which were moving round their reſpective ſuns; 
when I ſtill enlarged the idea, and ſuppoſed ano- 
ther heaven of ſuns and worlds riſing ſtill above 
this which wediſcovered,and theſe ſtill enlighten- 
ed by a ſuperior firmament of luminaries, which 
are planted at fo great a diſtance, that they may 


_ appear to the inhabitants of the former as the 


ſtars do to us; in ſhort, while I purſued this 
thought, I could not but refle& on that little 
inſignificant figure which I myſelf bore amidit 
the immenſity of God's works. | 

Mere the ſun, which enlightens this part of 


the creation, with all the hoſt of planetary 
| worlds 
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worlds that move about him, utterly extinguiſhed 
and annihilated, they would not be miſied more 
than a grain of ſand upon the ſea-ſhore. The 
ſpace they poſſeſs is ſo exceedingly little in com- 

ariſon of the whole, that it would ſcarce make 
a blank in the creation. The chaſm would 
be imperceptible to an eye, that could take in 
the whole compaſs of nature, and paſs from one 
end of the creation to the other; as it is poſſible 
there may be ſuch a ſenſe in ourſelves hereafter, 
or in creatures which are at preſent more ex- 
alted than our ſelves. We fee many ſtars by 
the help of glaſſes, which we do not diſcover 
with our naked eyes; and the finer our teleſcopes 
are, the more ſtill are our diſcoveries. Huygenius 
carries this thought ſo far, that he does not think 
it impoſſible there may he ſtars whoſe light is 
not yet travelled down to us, ſince their firſt, 


creation, There is no queſtion but the univerſe 


has certain bounds ſet to it; but when we 
conſider that it is the work of infinite power, 
prompted by infinite goodneſs, with an infinite 
ſpace to exert itſelf in, how can our imagination 


ſet any bounds to it? 


To return, therefore, to my firſt thought, I 
could not but look upon myſelf with ſecret 
horror, as a being that was not worth the ſmalleſt 
regard of one who had ſo great a work under 
his care and ſuperintendency. I was afraid of 
being overlooked amidſt the immenſity of na- 
ture, and loſt among that infinite variety of crea- 
tures, which in all probability ſwarm through 
all theſe immeaſurable regions of matter. 

Vor. VIII. E 9 
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In order to recover, myſelf from this mortify- 
ing thought I conſidered that it took its rife from 
thoſe narrow conceptions, which we are apt to 
entertain of the divine nature. We ourſelves 
cannot attend to many different objects at the 
fame time. If we are careful to inſpe& ſome 


things, we mult of courſe neglect others. This 


imperfection, which we obſerve in ourſelves, 
is an imperfection that cleaves in ſome degree 
to creatures of the higheſt capacities, as they 
are creatures, that is, beings of finite and limited 
natures, The preſence of every created being is 
confined to a certain meaſure of ſpace, and con- 
ſequently his obſervation is ſtinted to a certain 
number of objects. The ſphere in which we 
move, and act, and underſtand, is of a wider 
circumference to one creature than another, ac- 


cording as we riſe one above another in the ſcale 


of exiſtence. But the wideſt of theſe our ſpheres 
has its circumference. When therefore we re- 
flect on the divine nature, we are ſo uſed 
and accuſtomed to this imperfection in ourſelves, 
that we cannot forbear in ſome meaſure afcrib- 


ing it to him in whom there is no ſhadow of 


imperfection. Our reaſon indeed aſſures us that 
his attributes are infinite, but the poorneſs of our 
conceptions 1s ſuch that it cannot forbear ſetting 


bounds to every thing it contemplates, until our 


reaſon comes again to our ſuccour, and throws 
down all thoſe little prejudices which riſe in us 
unawares, and are natural to the mind of man. 

We ſhall therefore utterly extinguiſh this me- 
lancholy thought, of our being overlooked by 
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our maker in the multiplicity of his works, 
and the infinity of thoſe objects among which 
he ſeems to be inceſſantly employed, if we 
conſider, in the firſt place, that he is omni- 
preſent ; and, in the ſecond, that he is omni- 
ſcient. | 

If we conſider him in his omnipreſence : his 
being paſſes through, actuates, and ſupports the 


whole frame of nature. His creation, and every 


poet of it, is full of him. There is nothing 
e has made, that is either ſo diſtant, ſo little, 
or ſo inconſiderable, which he does not eſſen- 
tially inhabit. His ſubſtance is within the ſub- 
ſtance of every being, whether material, or im- 
material, and as intimately preſent to it, as that 
being is to itſelf. It would be an imperfection 
in him, were he able to remove out of one 
place into another, or to withdraw himſelf from 
any thing he has created, or from any part 
of that ſpace which is diffuſed and ſpread abroad 
to infinity. In ſhort, to ſpeak of him in the 
language of the old philoſopher, he is a being 


whoſe centre is every where, and his circum- 


ference no where. 

In the ſecond place, he is omniſcient as well as 
omnipreſent. His omniſcience indeed neceſſarily 
and naturally flows from his omnipreſence; he 
cannot but be conſcious of every motion that 
ariſes in the whole material world, which he 
thus eſſentially pervades, and of every thought 
that is ſtirring in the intellectual world, to every 
part of which he is thus intimately united. 
Several moraliſts have conſidered the creation as 
E 2 the 
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the temple of God, which he has built with 
his own hands, and which is filled with his 
preſence. Others have conſidered infinite ſpace 
as the receptacle, or rather the habitation of 
the Almighty : but the nobleſt and moſt ex- 
alted way of conſidering this infinite ſpace is 
that of Sir 1/aac Newton, who calls it the Sen- 


forium of the God-head. Brutes and men have 


their Senſoriola, or little Senſoriums, by which 
they apprehend the .preſence and perceive the 
actions of a few objects, that lie contiguous to 
them. Their knowledge and obſeryation turn 
within a very narrow. circle. But as God Al- 
mighty cannot but perceive and know every 
thing in which he reſides, infinite ſpace gives 
room to infinite knowledge, and is, as it were, 
an organ to omniſcience. 

Were the ſoul ſeparate from the body, and 
with one glance of thought ſhould ſtart beyond 
the bounds of the creation; ſhould it for mil- 
lions of years continue its progreſs through 
infinite ſpace with the ſame activity ; it would 
{till find itſelf within the embrace of its creator, 
and encompaſſed round with the immenſity of 
the godhead. While we are in the body he is 
not leſs preſent with us, becauſe he is concealed 
from us. O that I knew where I might 
find him! ſays 706. © Behold I go forward, 
© but he is not there; and backward, but I 
cannot perceive him: on the left hand, where 
he does work, but I cannot behold him: he 
* hideth himſelf on the right hand that I cannot 
* ſee him.“ In ſhort, reaſon as well as revela- 

tion 
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tion aſſure us, that he cannot be abſent from 
us, notwithſtanding he is undiſcovered by us. 
In this conſideration of God Almighty's om- 
nipreſence and omniſcience every uncomfortable 
thought vaniſhes. He cannot but regard every 
thing that has being, eſpecially ſuch of his 
creatures who fear they are not regarded by him. 
He is privy to all their thoughts, and to that 
anxiety of heart in particular, which is apt to 
trouble them on this occaſion : for, as it is 
impoſſible he ſhould overlook any of his crea- 
tures, ſo we may be confident that he regards, 
with an eye of mercy, thoſe who endeavour 
to recommend themſelves to his notice, and in 
an unfeigned humility of heart think themſelves 
unworthy that he ſhould be mindful of them. 


— 
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Militiæ ſpecies amor eft—— Ov1D. Ars. Am. I. 2. v. 233. 


Love is a kind of warfare. 


A 


make this paper a miſcellany of letters. I 
have, ſince my reaſſuming the office of Syrc- 
TATOR, received abundance of epiſtles from 
gentlemen of the blade, who, I find, have been 
ſo uſed to action that they know not how to lie 
E 3 ſtill, 


S my correſpondents begin to grow pretty 
numerous, I think myſelf obliged to take 


ſome notice of them, and ſhall therefore 
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ſtill. They ſeem generally to be of opinion, that 
the fair at home ought to reward them for their 
ſervices abroad, and that, until the cauſe of 
their country calls them again into the field, 
they have a ſort of right to quarter themſelves 


-upon the ladies. In order to favour their ap- 


proaches, I am defired by ſome to enlarge upon 


the accompliſhments of their profeſſion, and by 
others to give them my advice in the carrying 
on their. attacks. But let us hear what the 


gentlemen ſay for themſelves. 


© Mr. SPECTATOR, 
TJ \Hough it may look ſomewhat perverſe 
amidſt the arts of peace, to talk too 
much of war, it is but gratitude to pay the laſt 
office to its manes, ſince even peace itſelf is, in 
ſome meaſure, obliged to it for its being. 
* You have, in your former papers, always 
recommended the accomplithed to the favour 
of the fair; and, I hope, you will allow me 
to repreſent ſome 2 of a military life not 
altogether unneceſſary to the forming a gen- 
tleman. I need not tell you, that in France, 
whoſe faſhions we have been formerly ſo 
fond of, almoſt every one derives his pretences 
to merit from the ſword; and that a man has 
ſcarce the face to make his court to a lady, 
without ſome credentials from the ſervice to 
recommend him. As the profeſſion is very 


many of their virtues from it, their comman- 
| s ders 


ancient, we have reaſon to think ſome of the 
greateſt men, among the old Romans, derived 
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d ders being frequently in other reſpects ſome 
W: 13 $ 3 the moſt ſhining characters of the age. 


f The army not only gives a man opportunities 
, of exerciſing thoſe two great virtues patience 
'S and courage, but often produces them in 
- minds where they had ſcarce any footing 
n ' before, I muſt add, that it is one of the beſt 
Y ( ſcchools in the world to receive a general notion 
g MX © of mankind in, and a certain freedom of be- 
le RF © haviour, which is not fo cafily acquired in 
= * any other place. At the ſame time I muſt 
bon, that ſome military airs are pretty extra- 
XZ * ordinary, and that a man who goes into the 
ſe army a coxcomb will come out of it a ſort of 
o public nuſance: but a man of ſenſe, or one 
ſt * who before had not been ſufficiently uſed to a 
inn * mixed converſation, generally takes the true 
X * turn. The court has in all ages been allowed 
ys U * to be the ſtandard of good-breeding ; and 1 
ir believe there is not a juſter obſervation in 
1e *© Monficur Rochefoucault, than that © A man 
ot © who has been bred up wholly to buſineſs, can 
never get the air of a courtier at court, but 
e, will immediately catch it in the camp.” The 
ſo FF * reaſon of this moſt certainly is, that the very 
X * eſlenceof good-breeding and politeneſs conſiſts 


in ſeveral niceties, which are ſo minute that 
they eſcape his obſervation, and he falls ſhort 
* of the original he would copy after; but 


'* aggravated to a fault, he no ſooner endeavours 
to come up to the pattern which is ſet before 
* him, than, though he ſtops ſomewhat ſhort of 

E 4 that, 


* when he ſees the ſame things charged and 
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© that, he naturally reſts where in reality he 


ought. I was, two or three days ago, mightily 
pleaſed with the obſervation of an humorous 
gentleman upon one of his friends, who was 
in other reſpects every way an accompliſhed 
perſon, that © he wanted nothing but a daſh 
* of the coxcomb in him; by which he un- 
derſtood a little of that alertneſs and unconcern 
in the common actions of life, which is uſually 
ſo viſible among gentlemen of the army, and 
which a campaign or two would infallibly 
have given him. | 
* You will eaſily gueſs, Sir, by this my pane- 
gyric upon a military education, that I am 
myſelf a ſoldier, and indeed I am fo. I re- 
member, within three years after I had been 
in the army, I was ordered into the count 
a recruiting. I had very particular ſucceſs in 
this part of the ſervice, and was over and 
above aſſured, at my going away, that I might 
have taken a young lady, who was the moſt 
conſiderable fortune in the country along with 
me. I preferred the purſuit of fame at that 
time to all other conſiderations, and though I 
was, not abſolutely bent on a wooden leg, 
reſolved at leaſt to get a ſcar or two for the 
good of Europe. I have at preſent as much 
as I deſire of this ſort of honour, and if you 
could recommend me effectually, ſhould be 
well enough contented to paſs the remainder 
of my days in the arms of ſome dear kind 
creature, and upon a pretty eſtate in the coun- 
try. This, as I take it, would be following 
E | the 
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X « the example of Lucius Cincinnatus, the old 
© Roman Dictator, who at the end of a war 


« left the camp to follow the plough. I am, 
« Sir, with all imaginable reſpect, 


« Your moſt obedient, 


l Y humble ſervant, 
Will Marly. 


Mr. SPECTATOR, | | 

Am an half-pay officer, and am at preſent 

with a friend in the country. Here 1s a 
rich widow in the neighbourhood, who has 
* made fools of all the fox-hunters within fifty 
miles of her. She declares ſhe intends to marry, 
* but has not yet been asked by the man ſhe 
* could like. She uſually admits her humble 
© admirers to an audience or two; but, after 
* ſhe has once given them denial, will never 
* ſee them more. I am aſſured by a female 
relation, that I ſhall have fair play at her; 
* but as my whole ſucceſs depends on my 
* firſt approaches, I deſire your advice, whether 
e 5 had beſt ſtorm, or proceed by way of 
flap. | 


A 


* 


oy 7 bw OO 7? hw = ty. by 


© I am, Sir, 


v ys w {LD Ow 


© Yours, &c. 


od 


P. S. I had forgot to tell you, that I have 
© already carried one of her outworks, that is, 
* ſecured her maid.” 

Mr, 


1 wa 
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Mr. SpECTATOR, 

Have aſſiſted in ſeveral fieges in the Loro- 

Countries, and being ſtill willing to employ 
my talents, as a foldier and engineer, lay 
down this morning at ſeven of the clock before 
the door of an obſtinate female, who had for 
ſome time refuſed me admittance. I made a 
lodgment in an outer 22 about twelve: 
the enemy retired to her bed- chamber, yet 
I ſtill purſued, and about two of the clock 
this after-noon ſhe thought fit to capitulate. 
Her demands are indeed ſomewhat high, in 
relation to the ſettlement of her fortune, but 
being in poſſeſſion of the houſe, I intend to 
inſiſt upon Carte Blanche, and am in hopes, 
by keeping off all other pretenders for the 
ſpace of twenty-four hours, to ſtarve her into 
a compliance, I beg your ſpeedy advice, 
and am, 


Sir, yours, 
Peter Puſh. 
From my camp in Red. Lion ſquare, Saturday 


four in the afternoon. 
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m—Inceptus clamor fruſtratur hiantes. 
VI RG. En. 6. v. 493. 


The weak voice deceives their gaſping throats. 
DRYDEN, 


HAVE received private advice from ſome 
[| of my correſpondents, that if I would give 
my paper a general run, I ſhould take care to 


ſeaſon it with ſcandal. I have indeed obſerved 


of late that few writings ſell which are not 


filled with great names and illuſtrious titles. 
The reader generally caſts his eye upon a new * 
book, and if he finds ſeveral letters ſeparated 


from one another by a daſh, he buys it up, 


and peruſes it with great ſatisfaction. An M, 


and an , a T and an , with a ſhort line 
between them, has ſold many inſipid pamphets. 
Nay, I have known a whole edition go off by 
virtue of two or three well written &c—'s. . 

A ſprinkling of the words Faction, French- 


2 Papiſt, Plunderer, and the like ſignificant 


terms, in an italic character, have alſo a very 
good effect upon the eye of the purchaſer; 
not to mention Scribler, Liar, Rogue, Raſcal, 
Knave, and Villain, without which it is im- 
poſſible to carry on a modern controverſy. 


Our 
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Our party-writers are ſo ſenſible of the ſecret 


virtue of an inuendo to recommend their pro- 


ductions, that of late they never mention the 


nor P t at length, though they 


2 of them with honour, and with that de- 
e 


rence which 1s due to them from every private 
perſon. It gives a ſecret ſatisfaction to a peruſer 
of theſe myſterious works, that he is able 
to decipher them without help, and, by the 
ſtrength of his own natural parts, to fill up a 
blank-ſpace, or make out a word that has only 
the firſt or laſt letter to it. 

Some of our authors indeed, when they 
would be more fatyrical than ordinary, omit 
only the vowels of a great man's name, and 
fall moſt unmercifully upon all the conſonants. 
This way of writing was firſt of all introduced 
by T-m Br-wn, of facetious memory, who, 
after having gutted a proper name of all its 
intermediate vowels, ufed to plant it in his 
works, and make as free with it as he pleaſed, 
without any danger of the ſtatute. | 

That I may imitate theſe celebrated authors, 
and publiſh a paper which ſhall be more taking 


than ordinary, I have here drawn up a very 


curious libel, in which a reader of penetration 


will find a great deal of concealed fatire, and, 


if he be acquainted with the preſent poſture 


of affairs, will eaſily diſcover the meaning 


of it. | 


If there are four perſons in the nation who 
© endeavour to bring all things into confuſion, 


and ruin their native country, I think every 


© honeſt 


* * 


1 
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5 « honeſt Eng/-/hm-n ought to be upon his guard. 


* 


That there are ſuch, every one will agree 
with me, who hears me name *** with his 


*X « firſt friend and favourite * not to mention 
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IF « *** nor ##**, Theſe people may cry ch-rch, 
XX < ch-rch as long as they pleaſe, but, to 


* make uſe of a homely proverb, the proof of 


the p-dd-ng is in the eating. This I am 


* ſare of, that if a certain prince ſhould concur 
* with a certain prelate, (and we have Monſieur 
* Z—n's word for it) our poſterity would be 
in a ſweet p-ckle. Muſt the Britiſb nation 
* ſuffer forſooth, becauſe my lady Q-p-z-s has 
been diſobliged ? Or is it reaſonable that our 
* Enghſh 
the ocean, ſhould lie windbound for the ſake 
© of a—, I love to ſpeak out and declare m 
* mind clearly, when I am talking for the 
* good of my country. I will not make my 
court to an ill man, though he were a B— 
© or a T——#f. Nay, I would not ftick to 
call fo wretched a politician, a traitor, an 
enemy to his country, and a bl-nd-rb-ſs, 
© &c. &c. 5 ; 
The remaining part of this political treatiſe, 
which is written after the manner of the moſt 
celebrated authors in Great Britain, I may com- 
municate to the public at a more convenient 
ſeaſon. In the mean while I ſhall leave this 
with my curious reader, as ſome ingenious 
writers do their enigmas, and if any fagacious 
perſon can fairly unriddle it, I will print his 
ecuxpla- 


fleet, which uſed to be the terror of 
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explanation, and, if he pleaſes, acquaint the 
world with his name. 


I hope this ſhort eſſay will convince my 


readers, it is not for want of abilities that I 
avoid ſtate- tracts, and that if I would apply my 


a maſter of the political ſcratch as any the moſt 
eminent writer of the age. I ſhall only add, 


that in order to outſhine all this modern race | 
of Syncopiſts, and thoroughly content my Engliſo 
reader, I intend ſhortly to publiſh a SpEC A- 


TOR, that ſhall not have a ſingle vowel in it. 


— 8 8 
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—— Dum recitas, incipit eſſe tuus. 
Mazr,. Epig. 39. I. 1, 


Reciting makes it thine. 


WAS yeſterday in a Coffee-houſe not far 
from the Royal Exchange, where 1 obſerved 
three perſons in cloſe conference over a pipe 

of tobacco; upon which, having filled one he 
my own uſe, I lighted it at the little wax- 
candle that ſtood before them ; and after having 
thrown in two or three whiffs amongſt them, 
ſat down and made one of the company. I need 
not tell my reader, that lighting a man's pipe at 
the ſame candle, is looked upon among brother- 
ſmokers as an overture to converſation and 
friend- 


mind to it, I might in a little time be as great 
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1 = friendſhip. As we here laid our heads together 
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in a very amicable manner, being intrenched 


under a cloud of our own raiſing, I took up 
the laſt SRC TA TOR, and caſting my eye over 
it, The SrrcrArok, fays I, is very wit 


* to-day ;* upon which a luſty lethargic old Gen- 


tleman, who fat at the upper-end of the table, 
WW having gradually blown out of his mouth a great 


deal of ſmoke, which he had been collecting 
for ſome time before. Ay, ſays he, more 
« witty than wiſe I am afraid. His neighbour, 


== who ſat at his right hand, immediately coloured, 
and being an angry politician, laid down his 


pipe with ſo much wrath that he broke it in 
the middle, and by that means furniſhed me 


vwitha tobacco- ſtopper. I took it up very ſedately, 


and looking him full in the face, made uſe 
of it from time to time all the while he was 
ſpeaking : This fellow,” ſays he, cannot for 
* his life — out of politics. Do you ſee 
how he abuſes four great men here? I fixed 
my eye very attentively on the paper, and aſked 
him if he meant thoſe who were repreſented by 
aſteriſks. © Aſteriſks,” ſays he, do you call them? 
they are all of them ſtars. He might as well 


* have put garters to them. Then pray do but 


mind the two or three next lines: ch- rech and 


* p-dd-ng in the ſame ſentence ! our clergy are 
© very much beholden to him.“ Upon this the 


third gentleman, who was of a mild diſpoſition, 
and, as I found, a whig in his heart, deſired 
him not to be too ſevere upon the SpRECTA“ 
TOR neither; for, ſays he, you find he is 


8 very 
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very cautious of giving offence, and has there- 
* fore put two daſhes into his pudding. A fig 
for his daſh, ſays the angry politician. In 
* his next ſentence he gives a plain innuendo, 
© that our poſterity will be in a ſweet p-ckle? 


What does the fool mean by his pickle ? 


* why does he not write it at length, if he 
means honeſtly ? I have read over the whole 
« ſentence,” ſays I ; but I look upon the paren- 
* theſis in the belly of it to be the moſt dan- 
* gerous part, and as full of inſinuations as it 
can hold. But who, ſays I, is my lady p- -? 
Ay, anſwer that if you can, Sir, ſays the 
furious ſtateſman to the poor Whig that ſet 
over-againſt him. But without Fe him time 
to reply, © I do aſſure you, ſays he, were I m 

lady Q-p-f-s, I would ſue him for ſcanda- 
* lum magnatum. What is the world come to? 
* muſt every body be allowed to + —? He 
had by this time filled a new pipe, and apply- 
ing it to his lips, when we expected the laſt 


word of his ſentence, put us off with a whiff of 


tobacco, which he redoubled with ſo much 
rage, and trepidation, that he almoſt ſtifled the 
whole company. After a ſhort pauſe, I owned 
that I thought the SyEcCTATOR had gone too 
far in writing ſo many letters of my lady 
2-p-t-s's name; but however, ſays I, he has 
made a little amends for it in his next ſentence; 
* where he leaves a blank ſpace without ſo much 


© as a conſonant to direct us. I mean, fays I, 
© after thoſe words, The fleet, that uſed to be 


for 
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1 for the ſake of a —; after which enſues 
a chaſm, that in my opinion looks modeſt 


enough. Sir, ſays my antagoniſt, * you may 
ceaſily know his meaning by his gaping ; I 
EF < ſuppoſe he deſigns his chaſm, as you call it, 
for an hole to creep out at, but I believe it 
vill hardly ſerve his turn. Who can endure 
© to ſee the great officers of ſtate, the B—y's 
and T—?'s treated after ſo ſcurrilous a manner? 
© I cannot for my life, ſays I, imagine who 
they are the SpxcTATOR means?” © No!' ſays 
he ! =——< Your humble ſervant, Sir!“ Upon 


W which he flung himſelf back in his chair after 


W a contemptuous manner, and ſmiled upon the 
old lethargic gentleman on his left hand, who 


I found was his great admirer. The whig 
however had begun to conceive a good-will 
| towards me, and ſeeing my pipe out, very 
generouſly offered me the uſe of his box; 
but I declined it with great civility, being 
obliged to meet a friend about that time in 
another quarter of the city. e 
At my leaving the coffee-houſe, I could not 
forbear "reflecting with myſelf upon that groſs 
tribe of fools who may be termed. the over- 
| wiſe, and upon the difficulty of writing any 
thing in this cenſorious age, which a weak head 


may not conſtruc into private ſatire and perſonal 


rellen 5 
A man who has a good noſe at an innuendo, 
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ſmells treaſon and ſedition in the moſt innocent 


words that can be put together, and never ſees 
a vice or folly ſtigmatized, but finds out one 
Vol. VIII. F . or 
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or other of hig acquaintance pointed at by the 
writer. I remember an empty pragmatical 


fellow in the country, who upon reading over 
The whole Duty of Man, had written the names 

of ſeveral perſons in the village at the fide of 
every fin which is mentioned by that excellent nn 


author ; ſo that he had converted one of the 
beſt books in the world into a libel againſt 


the ſquire, church-wardens, overſeers of the 


poor, and all other the moſt conſiderable perſons 
in the pariſh. This book with theſe extraor- 
dinary marginal notes fell accidentally into the 
hands of one who had never ſeen it before; 


upon which there aroſe a current rt that | 
ſome body had written a book againſt the ſquire 


and the whole pariſh. The miniſter of the 
place having at that time a controverſy with 


ſome of his congregation upon the account of 


his tithes, was under ſome ſuſpicion of being 
the author, until the good man ſet his people 


right, by ſhewing them that the ſatyrical paſſages 
might be applied to ſeveral others of two or 


three neighbouring villages, and that the book 


was writ againſt all the ſinners in England. 
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Reges dicuntur multis urgere culullis 
Et torquere mero, quem perſpexiſſe laborant, 
An fit amicitid dignus Hos. Ars Poet. v. 434. 


Wiſe were the Kings, who never choſe a friend, 
*Till with full cups they had unmaſk'd his ſoul, 
And ſeen the bottom of his deepeſt thoughts. 


RoscoMMoON, 


T'O vices are (6 incurable as thoſe which 
men are apt to glory in. One would 
Wonder how drunkenneſs ſhould have 


me good luck to be of this number. Anar- 
cbarſis, being invited to a match of drinking at 


Cormth; demanded the prize very humorouſly, 


becauſe he was drunk before any of the reſt of 
the company ; for, ſays he, when we run a 
"face, he who arrives at the goal firſt is entitled 


to the reward. On the contrary, in this thirſty 


generation, the honour falls upon him who 


carries off the greateſt quantity of liquor, and 


knocks down the reft of the company. I was 
the other day with honeſt Vill Funnell the 


Weft-Saxon, who was reckoning up how much 
Liquor had paſt through him in the laſt twenty 
years of his life, which, according to his com- 
putation, amounted to twenty three hogſheads 
vf October, four ton of port, half a kilderkin 
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of ſmall- beer, nineteen barrels of cider, and 


three glaſſes of champagne; beſides which he 


had afliſted at four hundred bowls of punch, 
not to mention ſips, drams and whets without 
number. I queſtion not but every reader's 


memory will ſuggeſt to him ſeveral ambitious 


young men, who are as vain in this particular 
as Will Funnel, and can boaſt of as glorious ex- 
ploits. 

Our modern philoſophers obſerve, that hers 


1s a general decay of moiſture in the globe: of 
the earth. This they chiefly aſcribe to the 
growth of vegetables, which incorporate into 


their own ſubſtance many fluid bodies that 
never return again to their former nature: 
but with ſubmiſſion, they ought to throw into 
their account thoſe innumerable rational beings 


which fetch their nouriſhment chiefly out of 
liquids; eſpecially when we conſider that men, 


compared with their fellow-creatures, drink 


much more than comes to their ſhare. | 
But however highly this tribe. of people may 


think of themſelves, a drunken man is a greater 
monſter than = that is to be found among all 
the creatures which God has made; as indeed 


there is no character which appears more deſ- 
picable and deformed, in the eyes of all reaſon- 
able perſons, than chat of a drunkard. Bonqſus, 
one of our own countrymen, who was addicted 


to this vice, having ſet up for a ſhare in the 


Roman empire, and being defeated in a great 
battle, hanged himſelf. When he was ſeen 
| by the army in this melancholy ſituation, not- 


withitanding 
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withſtanding he had behaved himſelf very 


bravely, the common jeſt was, that the thing 
they ſaw hanging upon the tree before them, 
was not a man but a bottle. 

This vice has very fatal effects on the mind, 
the body, and fortune of the perſon who is de- 
voted to it. | + COL 

In regard to the mind, it firſt of all diſcovers 
every flaw in it. The ſober man, by the 
ſtrength of reaſon, may keep under and ſubdue 


every vice or folly to which he is moſt in- 


clined ; but wine makes every latent ſeed ſprout 
up in the ſoul, and ſhew itſelf; it gives fury 
to the paſſions, and force to thoſe objects which 
are apt to produce them. When a young fellow 
complained to an old philoſopher that his wife 
was not. handſome, put leſs water in your wine, 
ſays the philoſopher, and you will quickly make 
her ſo. Wine err Tron indifference into love, 
love into jealouſy, and jealouſy into madneſs. It 
often turns the good-natured man into an idiot, 
and the choleric into an aſſaſſin. It gives 


bitterneſs to reſentment, it makes vanity inſup- 


portable, and diſplays every little ſpat of the 


foul in its utmoſt deformity, 


Nor does this vice only betray the hidden 


faults of a man, and ſhew them in the moſt ' 


odious colours, but often occaſions faults to 
which he is not naturally ſubject. There is 
more of turn than of truth in a ſaying of Seneca, 
that drunkenneſs does not produce but diſcover 
faults, Common experience teaches the con- 
trary. Wine throws a man out of himſelf, 


F 4: and 
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and infuſes qualities into the mind, which ſhe 
is a ſtranger to' in her ſober moments. The 


perſon you converſe with, after the third bottle, 
is not the ſame man who at firſt ſat down at 


table with you. Upon this maxim is founded | | 
one of the prettieſt ſayings I ever met with, 


which is aſcribed to Publius Syrus, Qui ebrium 
ludificat lædit abſentem: He, who jeſts upon a 
man that is drunk, injures the abſent.” 
Thus does drunkenneſs act in direct con- 
tradiction to reaſon, whoſe buſineſs it is to clear 
the mind of every vice which is crept into it, 
and to guard it againſt all the 3 of any 


that endeavours to make its entrance. But be- 


ſides theſe ill effects which this vice produces 


in the perſon who is actually under its dominion, 
it has alſo a bad influence on the mind even 


in its ſober moments, as it inſenſibly weakens 
the underſtanding, impairs the memory, and 


makes thoſe faults habitual which are produced 


by frequent exceſſes. 

I ſhould now proceed to ſhew the ill effects 
which this vice has on the bodies and fortunes 
of men; but theſe I ſhall reſerve for the ſubject 


of ſome future paper. 


Wedneſday, 
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Chiming trifles. RosCoMMON, 


Tae is ſcarce a man living who is 


not actuated by ambition. When this 
rinciple meets with an honeſt mind 

and great abilities, it does infinite ſervice to the 
world; on the contrary, when a man only 
thinks of diſtinguiſhing himſelf, without being 
thus qualified for it, he becomes a very pernicious 
or a very ridiculous creature. I ſhall here confine 


myſelf to that petty kind of ambition, by which 


ſome men grow eminent for odd accompliſh- ' 


ments and trivial performances. How many 
are there whoſe whole reputation depends upon 
a pun or a quibble? You may often ſee an ar- 
til in the ſtreets gain a circle of admirers by 
carrying a long pole upon his chin or forehead 
in a perpendicular poſture. Ambition has 
taught ſome to write with their feet, and others 
to walk upon their hands. Some tumble into 
fame, others grow immortal by throwing them- 
ſelves through a hoop. 


Cztera de genere hoc adeò ſunt multa, loquacem 
Delaſſare valent Fabium —— 
Ho. Sat. 1, I. I. v. 13. 


F 4 With 
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With thouſands more of this ambitious. 15 oe 


Wou'd tire &en Fabius t to relate each LW 
NECK, 


I am led into this train of chought- by i an 


adventure J lately met with. 


I was the other day at a tavern, where the 


maſter of the houſe accommodating us himſelf 


with every thing we wanted, I accidentally fell 
ito a diſcourſe with him; and talking' of a 
certain great man, who ſhall be nameleſs, he 
told me, that he had ſometimes the honour *© to 
treat him with a whiſtle ;* (adding by the way 
of parentheſis) © for you muſt know, gentle- 
* men, that I whiſtle the beſt of any man in 
Europe. This naturally put me upon deſiring 
him to give us a ſample of his art; upon which 
he called for a caſe-knife, and applying the edge 
of it to his mouth, converted it into a muſical 
inſtrument, and entertained me with an Tralian 
ſolo. Upon laying down the knife, he took 
up a pair of clean tobacco-pipes ; and after 
having flid the ſmall end of them over the 
table in a moſt melodious . trill, he fetched a 
tune out of them, whiſtling to them at the 
ſame time in conſort. In ſhort, the tobacco- 
pipes became muſical pipes in the hands of 
our virtuoſo, who confeſſed to me ingenuouſly, 
he had broke ſuch quantities of them, that 
he had almoſt broke himſelf, before he had 
brought this piece of muſic to any tolerable 
perfection. I then told him I would bring a 
company of friends to dine with him the — 
wee 
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week, as an encouragement to his ingenuity; 
upon which he thanked me, ſaying, that he 
would provide himſelf with a new frying- pan 
againſt that day. I replied, that it was no mat- 


ter ; roaſt and boiled would ſerve our turn. He 


ſmiled at my ſimplicity, and told me, that it 
was his deſign to give us a tune upon it. As 
I was ſurpriſed at ſuch a promiſe, he ſent for 
an old frying-pan, and grating it upon the 
board, whiſtled to it in ſuch a melodious man- 
ner, that you could ſcarce diſtinguiſh it from a 
baſs-viol. He then took his ſeat with us at the 


table, and hearing my friend that was with me 


hum over a tune to himſelf, he told him if he 
would ſing out, he would accompany his voice 
with a tobacco-pipe. As my friend has an 
agreeable baſs, he choſe rather to ſing to the 
frying-pan ; and indeed between them they 
made up a moſt extraordinary conſort. Finding 
our landlord ſo great a proficient in kitchen 
muſic, I aſked him if he was: maſter of the 
tongs and key. He told me that he had laid 
it down ſome years fince, as a little unfaſhiona- 
ble ; but that if I pleaſed he would give me 
a leſſon upon the gridiron. He then informed 
me that he had added two bars to the. gridiron; 
in order to give it a greater compaſs of ſound ; 


and I perceived was as well pleaſed with the in- 


vention, as Sappho could have been upon adding 
two ſtrings to the lute, To be ſhort, I found 
that his whole kitchen was furniſhed with muſical 
inſtruments ; and could not but look upon this 
artiſt as a kind kind of burleſque muſician, - 
e 
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He afterwards of his own accord fell into the 
imitatian of ſeveral finging-birds. My friend and 
I toaſted our miſtreſſes to the nightingale, when 
all of a fudden we were ſurpriſed with the muſic 
of the thruſh. He next proceeded to theſky-lark, 


mounting up by a ＋ ſcale of notes, and 
e 


afterwards falling to ground with a very 
caſy and regular deſcent. He then contracted 


his whiſtle to the voice of ſeveral birds of the 


ſmalleſt fize. As he is a man of a larger bulk 
and higher ſtature than ordinary, you would 
fancy him a giant when you looked upon him, 
and a tom-tit when you ſhut your eyes. I 
muſt not omit acquainting my reader, that 
this accompliſhed perſon was formerly the maſter 
of a toyſhop near Temple-Bar ; and that. the 
famous Charles Mathers was bred up under 
him. I am told that the misfortunes which 
he has met with in the world, are chiefly 
owing to his great application to his muſic; 
and therefore cannot but recommend him to 
my readers as one who. deſerves their favour, 
and may afford them great diverſion over a 
bottle of wine, which he ſells at the Queen's- 
arms, near the end of the little piazza in Co- 
vent-Garden. 


Friday, 
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——Czlum quid querimus ultra? Luc. 
What ſeek we beyond I Ieav'n? 


only conſiſt of papers of humour and 
learning, but of ſeveral eſſays moral and 
divine, I ſhall publiſh the following one, which 
is founded on a former SPECTATOR, and ſent 
me by a particular friend, not queſtioning but 
it will pleaſe ſuch of my readers, as think it 
no diſparagement to their underſtandings to 
give way ſometimes to a ſerious thought. | 


| \ S the work, I have engaged in, will not 


15 your paper of Friday the ninth inſtant, 
y 


ou had occafion to conſider the ubiquity of 


the Godhead, and at the ſame time, to ſhew, 
that as he is preſent to every thing, he cannot 
but be attentive to every — and privy to 
all the modes and parts of its exiſtence: or, 
in other words, that his omniſcience and omni- 

reſence are co- exiſtent, and run together 
through the whole infinitude of ſpace. This 


conſideration might furniſh us with many in- 


centives to devotion, and motives to morality ; 
but as this ſubject has been handled by ſeveral 
| | excellent 
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excellent writers, I ſhall conſider it in a light 


wherein I have not ſeen it placed by others. 
Firſt, How diſconſolate is the condition of an 


intellectual being, who is thus preſent with his | 


Maker, but at the ſame time receives no extraor- 


_ dinary benefit or advantage from this his pre- 


ſence !_ 5 | 

Secondly, How deplorable is the condition of 
an intellectual being, who feels no other effects 
from this his preſence but ſuch as proceed from 
divine wrath and indignation |! 

Thirdly, How happy is the condition of thet 
intellectual being, who is ſenſible of his maker's 
preſence from the ſecret effects of his mercy 
and loving-kindneſs ! 5 
Firſt, How diſconſolate is the condition of an 
intellectual being, who is thus preſent with his 
Maker, but at the ſame time receives no extra- 
ordinary benefit or advantage from this his pre- 
ſence ! Every particle of matter is actuated by 
this Almighty Being which paſſes through it. 


The heavens and the earth, the ſtars and pla- 


nets, move and gravitate by virtue of this great 
principle within them. All the dead parts 


of nature are invigorated by the preſence of 


their creatgr,' and made capable of exerting 
their reſpective qualities. The ſeveral inſtincts, 


in the brute creation, do likewiſe operate and 
work towards the ſeveral ends which are agreea- 
ble to them, by this divine energy. Man 
only, who does not co-operate with his holy 


ſpirit, and is unattentive to his preſence, receives 
none. of thoſe advantages from. it, which are 


perfective of his nature, and neceſſary to his 


well- 


y 
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W well-being. The divinity is with him, and in 
him, and every where about him, but of no 
W advantage to him. It is the ſame thing to a 
man without religion, as if there were no God 


in the world. It is indeed impoſſible for an 


infinite being to remove himſelf from any of 


his creatures ; but though he cannot withdraw 
his eſſence from us, which would argue an im- 

erfection in him, he can withdraw from us 
all the joys and conſolations of it. His pre- 


ſence may perhaps be neceſſary to ſupport us in 


our exiſtence ; but he may leave this our exiſt- 
ence to itſelf, with regard to its happineſs or 
miſery. For, in this ſenſe, he may caſt us 
away from his preſence, and take his holy ſpi- 
rit from us. This fingle conſideration one 


| would think ſufficient to. make us open our 
hearts to all thoſe infuſions of joy and gladneſs 


which are ſo near at hand, and ready to be 
poured in upon us; eſpecially when we conſi- 


der, ſecondly, the deplorable condition of an 
intellectual being who feels no other effects 
from his maker's preſence, but ſuch as proceed 


from divine wrath and indignation! —_,- 
We may aſſure ourſelves, that the great au- 
thor of nature will not always be as one, who is 


indifferent to any of his creatures. Thoſe 


who will not feel him in his love, will be ſure. 
at length to feel him in his difpleaſure. And 


how dreadful is the condition of that creature, 
who is only ſenſible of the Being of his Creator 
by what he ſuffers from him! He is as eſſentially 
preſent in hell as in heaven ; but the inhabitants 


C * 


is the condition of that intellectual being, who 
is ſenſible of his Maker's preſence from the 
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of the former, behold him only in his wrath, 
and ſhrink within the flames to conceal them- 


felves from Him. - It is not in the power 
of imagination to conceive the fearful effects of 


omnipotence incenſed. 


But I ſhall only conſider the wretchedneſs of 


an intellectual being, Who, in this life, lies 
under the diſpleaſure of him, that at all times 


and in all places is intimately united with him. 
He is able to diſquiet the ſoul, and vex it in 


all its faculties. He can hinder any of the 


greateſt comforts of life from refreſhing us, 
and give an to every one of its ſlighteſt 
calamities. Who chen can bear the thought 
of being an out- caſt from his preſence, that is, 
from the comforts of it, or of feeling it only 
in its terrors ? How pathetic i is that expoſtulation 
of Job, When, for the trial of his patience, 
he was made to look upon himſelf in this de- 
le condition! Why haſt thou ſet me as 

a mark againſt thee, ſo that I am become a 
burden to myſelf? But, thirdly, how hapf J 


ſecret effects of his mercy and loving kindneſs ! 
The bleſſed in heaven behold him face to 
face, that is, are as ſenſſble of his preſence as 
we are of the preſence of any perſon whom 
we look upon with our eyes. There is doubt- 


leſs a faculty in ſpirits, by which they apprehend 


one another, as our ſenſes do material objects; 


and there is no queſtion but our ſouls, when 
A wey” are * or placed in glorified 
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bodies, will by this faculty, in whatever part 
of ſpace they reſide, be always ſenſible of the 
divine preſence. We, who have this veil of 
fleſh ſtanding between us and the world of ſpi- 
rits, muſt be content to know that the _ 
of God is preſent with us, by the effects which 
he produceth in us. Our outward ſenſes are 
too groſs to apprehend him ; we may however 
, taſte and ſee how gracious he is, by his influence 

n our minds, by thoſe virtuous thoughts 
which he awakens in us, by thoſe fecret com- 
forts and refreſhments which he conveys into 
our ſouls, and by thoſe raviſhing joys and in- 
ward ſatisfactions which are perpetually ſpring- 
ing up, and diffuſing themſelves among all the 
thoughts of good men. He is lodged in our 
very eſſence, and is as a ſoul within the ſoul 


W to irradiate its underſtanding, rectify its will, 


purify its paſſions, and enliven all the powers 
of man. How happy therefore is an intellec- 


tual being, who, by prayer and meditation, by 


virtue and good works, opens this communi- 
cation between God and his own ſoul ! Though 
the whole creation frowns upon him, and all 


nature looks black about him, he has his light and 


ſupport within him, that are able to cheer his 
mind, and bear him up in the midf of all thoſe 
horrors which encompaſs him. He knows that 
his helper is at hand, and is always nearer to him 
than any thing elſe can be, which is capable of 
annoying or terrifying him. In the midſt of 
calumny or contempt, he attends to that being 
| who whiſpers better things within his ſoul, and 
of whom 
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whom he looks upon as his defender, his glory, 
and the lifter-up of his head. In his deepeſt 
ſolitude and retirement, he knows that he is 
in company with the greateſt of beings; and 


2 within himſelf ſuch real ſenſations of 


his preſence, as are more delightful than any 
thing that can be met with in the converſation 
of his creatures. Even in the hour of death, 
he conſiders the pains of his diſſolution to be 
nothing elſe but the breaking down of that 
partition, which ſtands betwixt his ſoul, and 
the ſight of that being, who is always preſent 
with him, and is about to manifeſt itſelf to 
him in fulneſs of joy. | 

If we would be thus happy, and thus ſenſible 
of our maker's preſence, from the ſecret effects 
of his mercy and goodneſs, we muſt keep ſuch 
a watch over all our thoughts, that, in the 
language of the ſcripture, © His ſoul may have 
* pleaſure in us. We muſt take care not to 
grieve his holy ſpirit, and endeavour to make 
-the meditations of our hearts always'acceptable 
in his fight, that he may delight thus to reſide 
and dwell in us. The light of nature could 
direct Seneca to this doctrine, in a very remarka- 
ble paſſage among his epiſtles ; Sacer ingſt in 


nobis ſpiritus bonorum malorumque cuftos, S 06+ 


ſervator, & quemadmodum nos illum tractamus, 
ita & ille nos. There is a holy ſpirit reſiding 
in us, who watches and obſerves both good 
and evil men, and will treat us after the dme 
manner that we treat him.” But I ſhall con- 
clude thi; diſcourſe with thoſe more W 
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tical words in divine revelation. * If a man 


© love me; he will keep my words; and my 


father will love him, and we will come unto 


him, and make our abode with him.” 
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—— Duod medicorum eſt 
Promittunt medici 


Hon. Ep. 1. I. 2. v. 115. 
Phyſicians only boaſt the healing art. 


AM the more pleaſed with theſe my papers, 
ſince I find they have encouraged ſeveral men 
of learning and wit to become my correſpon- 


dents : I yeſterday received the following eſſay 
againſt quacks, which I ſhall here communicate 
to my readers for the good of the public, beg- 


ging the writer's pardon for thoſe additions and 
retrenchments which I have made in it. 


q HE deſire of life is ſo natural and ſtrong a 
0 paſſion, that I have long ſince ceaſed to 
* wonder at the great encouragement which the 
practice of obyl 


* profeſſion of a phyſician both honourable and 
* advantageous. Homer's Mac haon and Virgil slapis 
* were men of renown, heroes in war, and made 
* at leaſt as much havock among their enemies as 

Yor. VIII. G among 


c finds among us. Well con- 
* ſtituted governments have always made the 
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every twig, and hopes for relief from the moſt 
ignorant, when the moſt able phyſicians give Wl 


' © laced hat or merry Andrew, yet they would 


has one of this tribe, who takes it into his pro- 
tection, and on the market-day harangues the 


© he was determined to make a preſent of five 
" — to as many as would accept of it. 
© The whole crowd ſtood agape, and ready to 
© take the doctor at his word; when putting 


expecting his crown-piece, he drew out an 
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among their friends. Thoſe who have little or 
no faith in the abilities of a quack will apply 
* themſelves to him, either becauſe he is willing 

© to ſell health at a reaſonable profit, or becauſe 
the patient, like a drowning man, catches at 


2 


. hap hs 


many & V5 


him none. Though impudence and many words WW 
are as neceſſary to theſe itinerary Galens as 2 
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turn very little to the advantage of the owner, 
if there were not ſome in ward diſpoſition in 
the ſick man to favour the pretenſions of the 
Mountebank. Love of life in the one, and of 
* money in the other, creates a good correſpon- 
« dence between them. Z 

© There is ſcarce a city in Great-Britain but 


A A 
— 
% tr 


good people of the place with aphoriſms and 3 


© receipts. You may depend upon it, he comes 
© not there for his own private intereſt, but out 
of a particular affection to the town. I remem- 


ber one of theſe public- ſpirited artiſts at Han- 
* merſmith, who told his audience, * That he had 
* been born and bred there, and that having 2 
* ſpecial regard for the place of his nativity, 


© his hand into a long bag, as every one was 


handful 
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« handful of little packets, each of which he in- 
formed the ſpectators was conſtantly ſold at five 
WE < ſhillings and ſixpence, but that he would bate 
SE * the odd five ſhillings to every inhabitant of that 
plwace. The whole afſembly immediately eloſed 
with this generous offer, and took off all his 


; Y | © phyſic, after the doctor had made them vouch 
for one another, that there were no foreigners 


among them, but that they were all Hammer- 
* ſmith men. Eo 

There is another branch of pretenders to this 
* art, who, without either horſe or pickle-herring, 
lie ſnug in a garret, and ſend down notice to 
* the world of their extraordinary parts and abili- 


. WI tics by printed bills and advertiſements. Theſe 
= *<* ſcem to have derived their cuſtom from an 


* eaſtern nation which Herodotus ſpeaks of, among 
* whom it was a law, that whenever any cure 
was performed, both the method of the cure, 
and an account of the diſtemper, ſhould be fixed 
in ſome public place; but as cuſtoms will cor- 
* rupt, theſe our moderns provide themſelves of 
* perſons to atteſt the cure, before they publiſh or 
* make an experimentof the preſcription. I have 
heard of a porter, who ſerves as a knight of 
the poſt under one of theſe operators, and, 
though he was never ſick in his life, has been 
* cured of all the diſeaſes in the diſpenſary. Theie 
* are the men whoſe ſagacity has invented elixirs 
* of all ſorts, pills and lozenges, and take it as an 
* affront if you come to them before you are 
given over by every body elſe. Their medicines 
* are infallible, and never fail of ſucceſs,” that is 
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© of enriching the doctor, and ſetting the patient 
effectually at reſt. | 
© lately dropt into a coffee-houſe at Weſftmin- 


ter, where I found the room hung round with 


* ornaments of this nature. There were elixirs, 
* tin&tures, the Anodyne fotus, Enghyh pills, elec- 
© tuaries, and in ſhort, more remedies than I be- 
© lieve there are diſeaſes. At the fight of ſo 


many inventions, I could not but — my- | 
* ſelf in a kind of arſenal or magazine, where ſtore | 
of arms was repoſited againſt any ſudden inva- | 
* fion, Should you be attacked by the enemy | 
« ſide-ways, here was an infallible piece of defen- 
« ſive armour to cure the pleuriſy ; ſhould a diſ- 
* temper beat up your head-quarters, here you 
* might purchaſe an impenetrable helmet, or, in | 


© the language of the artiſt, a cephalic tincture; 
if your main body be aſſaulted, here are various 
kinds of armour in caſe of various onſets. I 
© began to congratulate the preſent age upon the 
* happineſs men might reaſonably hope for in 
© life, when death was thus in a manner defeated; 
* and when pain itſelf would be of ſo ſhort a du- 
ration, that it would but juſt ſerve to enhance 


© the value of pleaſure. While I was in theſe 


thoughts, I unluckily called to mind a ſtory of 
* an ingenious gentleman of the laſt age, who 
lying violently afflicted with the gout, a perſon 
* came and offered his ſervice to cure him by a 
© method, which he affured him was infallible ; 
the ſervant who received the meſſage carried 
it up to his maſter, who enquiring whether the 


« perſon came on foot or in a chariot ; and being 


in- 
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« informed that he was on foot: Go,” fays he, 
« ſend the knave about his buſineſs : was his 
« method as infallible as he pretends, he would 
long before now have been in his coach and 
„ fix,” In like manner JI concluded, that had 
all theſe adyertiſers arrived to that ſkill they 
pretend to, they would have had no need for ſo 
many years ſucceſſively to publiſh to the world 


* the place of their abode, and the virtues of 


* their medicines. One of theſe gentlemen in- 
* deed pretends to an effectual cure for leanneſs: 
* what effects it may have upon thoſe wha have 
tried it I cannot tell; but I am credibly in- 
© formed, that the call for it has been ſo great, 
that it has effectually cured the Doctor himſelf 
of that diſtemper. Could each of them produce 
© ſo good an inſtance of the ſucceſs of his me- 
© dicines, they might ſoon perſuade the world 
* into an opinion of them. | 

© I obſerve that moſt of the bills agree in one 
© expreſſion, viz. that © with God's blefling” they 
perform ſuch and ſuch cures : this expreſſion 
* 18 certainly very proper andemphatical, for that 
is all they have for it. And if ever a cure is 
performed on a patient where they are concerned, 
they can claim no greater ſhare in it than Virgilis 
* Taprs in the curing of Æneas; he tried his ſkill, 


* was very aſſiduous about the wound, and indeed 


* was the only viſible means that relieved the 
hero; but the poet aſſures us it was the 
particular aſſiſtance of a deity that ſpeeded the 
operation. An Engliſb reader may ſee the whole 
* ſtory in Mr. Dryden's tranſlation, 

a _ « Propp'd 
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And od'rous Panacee : unſeen ſhe ſtands, 


THE SPECTATOR, Ne 572 
4 Propp'd on his lance penſive the hero ſtood, 


te And heard, and ſaw unmov'd, the mourning crowd, 
„The fam'd Phyſician tucks his robes around, We | 
With ready hands, and haſtens to the wound, * RR 
With gentle touches he performs his part, F 
„This way and that ſoliciting the dart, be 
« And exerciſes all his heav'nly art. 8 
« All ſoftning ſimples, known of ſov'reign uſe, *: 
He preſſes out, and pours their noble juice; 7 
« Theſe firſt infus'd, to lenify the pain, 
He tugs with pincers, but he tugs in vain. 
Then to the patron of his art he pray'd; 
The patron of his art refus'd his aid, = 
„But now the goddeſs mother, mov'd with grief, 
« And pierc'd with pity, haſtens her relief. | 3 
A branch of healing Dittany ſhe brought; 
« Which in the Cretan fields with care ſhe ſought; 
Rough is the ſtem, which woolly leaves ſurround, 
The leaves with flow'rs, the flow'rs with purple 
crown'd z 5 | 
«© Well known to wounded goats; a ſure relief 
To draw the pointed ſteel, and eaſe the grief. 
This Venus brings, in clouds involv'd; and brews 
„ Th' extracted liquor with Ambro/ian dews, 


« Temp'ring the mixture with her heav'nly hands: 

And pours it in a bowl already crown'd 

< With juice of med'cinal herbs prepar'd to bathe the 
wound. | 

The Leech, unknowing of ſuperior art, 

„Which aids the cure, with this foments the part; | 

And in a moment ceas'd the raging ſmart. 

„ Stanch'd is the blood, and in the bottom ſtands : 

The ſteel, but ſcarcely touch'd with tender hands, 

Moves up, and follows of its own accord; 

And health and vigour are at once reſtor'd. 
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XX < 7apis firſt perceiv'd the cloſing wound; 

« And firſt the footſteps of a God he found: 
“Arms, arms! he cries ; the ſword and ſhield prepare, 
&* And ſend the willing chief, renew'd to war. 
& This is no mortal work, no cure of mine, 
Nor art's effect, but done by hands divine.” 
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- ——— Caſtigata remordent. 
Juv. Sat. 2. v. 35. 


Chaſtis'd, the accuſation they retort. 


Y paper on the Club of Widows has 

| brought mein ſeveral letters; and among 

| the reſt, a long one from Mrs. Preſident, 
as follows : 


le 
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8 Smart SIX, 
l OU are pleaſed to be very merry, as you 
6 imagine, with us Widows : and you 
3 * ſeem to ground your fatire on our receiving 
le © conſolation fo ſoon after the death of our dears, 


F 
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* and the number we are pleaſed to admit for 
* our companions ; but you never refle& what 
* huſbands we have buried, and how ſhort a 
* ſorrow the loſs of them was capable of oc- 
caſioning. For my own part, Mrs. Preſident 
as you call me, my firſthuſband I was married 
* to at fourteen, by my uncle and guardian, as 
* I afterwards diſcovered, by way of fale, for 

08 _—_— 
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the third part of my fortune. This fellow J 
looked upon me as a meer child, he might 3 


breed up after his own fancy; if he kiſſed my 
chamber-maid before my face, I was ſuppoſed 
ſo ignorant, how could I think there was any 
hurt in it? When he came home roaring drunk 
at five in the morning, it was the cuſtom 
of all men that live in the world, I was 
not to ſee a penny of money, for, poor thing, 
how could I manage it? He took a handſome 


- couſin of his into the houſe, as he ſaid, to be 


my houſe-keeper, and to govern my ſervants ; 


for how ſhould I know how to rule a family:? 
and while ſhe had what money ſhe pleaſed, 


which was but reaſonable for the trouble ſhe 
was at. for my good, I was not to be ſo cen- 
ſorious as to diſlike familiarity and kindneſs 
between near relations. I was too great a 
coward, to contend, but not ſo ignorant a 
child to be thus impoſed upon. I reſented 
his contempt as I ought to do, and as moſt 
= paſſive blinded wives do, until it pleaſed 
eaven to take away my tyrant, who left me 
free poſſeſſion of my own land, and a. large 
jointure. My youth and money brought me 
many lovers, and ſeveral endeavoured to eſta- 
bliſh an intereſt in my heart while my huſband 
was in his laſt ſickneſs ; the honourable Ed- 
ward Waitfort was one of the firſt who ad- 
dreſſed to me, adviſed to it by a coufin of 
his that was my intimate friend, and knew 
to a penny what I was worth. Mr. Waitfor? 
is a very agreeable man, and every body 
* would 
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« would like him as well as he does himſelf, 
« if they did not plainly ſee that his eſteem and 
« love 1s all taken up, and by fuch an objec, 
« as 1t is impoſſible to get the better of. I mean 

himſelf. He made no doubt of marrying me 

within four or five months, and began to pro- 

ceed with ſuch an aſſured eaſy air, that piqued 

my pride not to baniſh him ; 2 contrary, 

out of pure malice, 1 heard his firſt declaration 

with ſo much innocent ſurpriſe, and bluſhed 

ſo prettily, I perceived it touched his very 
heart, and he thought me the beſt-natured 
« filly poor thing on earth. When a man has 
* ſuch a notion of a woman, he loves her better 
than he thinks he does, I was overjoyed to 
be thus revenged on him, for deſigning on 
my fortune; and finding it was in my power 
to make his heart ake, I reſolved to complete 
my conqueſt, and entertained ſeveral other pre- 
« tenders. The firſt impreſſion of my undeſign- 
ing innocence was fo ſtrong in his head, he at- 
« tributed all my followers to the inevitable force 
* of my charms; and from ſeveral bluſhes and 
* ſide glances, concluded himſelf the favourite; 
and when I uſed him like a dog for my diver- 
* fion, he thought it was all prudence and fear, 
and pitied the violence I did my own inclina- 
* tions to comply with my friends, when I mar- 
* ried Sir Nicholas Fribble of fixty years of age. 
* You know, Sir, the caſe of Mrs. Medlar, I 
* hope you would not have had me cry out my 
* eyes for ſuch a huſband. I ſhed tears enough 
* for my widowhood a week after my mar- 
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riage, and when he was put in his grave, 
reckoning he had been two years dead, and 
myſelf a widow of that ſtanding, I married 


three weeks afterwards Fohn Sturdy, Eſquire, 
his next heir. I had indeed ſome thoughts 


of taking Mr. Waitfort, but I found he could 


ſtay, and beſides he thought it indecent to aſk 
me to marry again, until my year was out; 


ſo privately reſolving him for my fourth, 
took Mr. Sturdy for the preſent. Would you 
believe it, Sir, Mr. Sturdy was juſt five and 


twenty, about fix foot high, and the ſtouteſt 
fox-hunter in the country, and I believe I 
wiſhed ten thouſand times for my old Fribble 
again; he was following his dogs all the 
day, and all the night keeping them up at 
table with him and his companions : however 
I think myſelf obliged to them for leading 
him a chace in which he broke his neck. Mr. 
Waitfort began his addreſſes anew, and I verily 
believe I had married him now, but there 
was a young officer in the guards, that had 
debauched two or three of my acquaintance, 
and I could not forbear being a little vain of 
his courtſhip. Mr. Wait fort heard of it, and 
read me ſuch an inſolent lecture upon the con- 
duct of women, I married the officer that 
very day, out of pure ſpite to him. Half an 
hour after I was married I received a peniten- 
tial letter from the honourable Mr. Ed- 
ward Waitfort, in which he begged pardon 
for his paſſion, as proceeding from the vio- 
lence of his love: I triumphed when I read 
is it, 
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it, and could not help, out of the pride of 
my heart, ſhewing it to my new ſpouſe; and 
we were very merry together upon it. Alas! 
my mirth laſted a ſhort time ; my young 
huſband was very much in debt when I mar- 
ried him, and his firſt action afterwards was 
to ſet up a gilt chariot and fix, in fine trapp- 


ings before and behind. I had married ſo 


haſtily, IJ had not the prudence to reſerve my 
eſtate in my own hands; my ready money 
was loſt in two nights at the groom-porter's ; 
and my diamond necklace, which was ſtole 
I did not know how, I met in the ſtreet upon 


Jenny Wheadle's neck. My plate vaniſhed 


piece by piece, and I had been reduced to 
dowright pewter, if my officer had not been 
deliciouſly killed in a duel, by a fellow that 
had cheated him of five hundred pounds, and 
afterwards, at his own requeſt, ſatisfied him 


and me too, by running him through the 


body. Mr. Waitfort was ſtill in love, and 


told me ſo again; and to prevent all fears of 


ill uſage, he deſired me to reſerve every thing 
in my own hands: but now my acquaintance 
began to wiſh me joy of his conſtancy, my 
charms were declining, and I could not reſiſt 
the delight I took in ſhewing the young flirts 
about town, it was yet in my power to give 
197 to a man of ſenſe : this, and ſome private 

opes he would hang himſelf, and what a 
glory would it be for me, and how I ſhould 
be envied, made me accept of being third 
wite to my Lord Friday. I propoſed, from 
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my rank and his eſtate, to live in all the joys 
of pride, but how was I miſtaken ? he was 
neither extravagant nor ill-natured, nor de- 
bauched. I ſuffered however more with him 
than with all my others. He was ſplenetic. I 
was forced to fit whole days hearkening to his 


imaginary ails; it was impoſſible to tell what 
would pleaſe him; what he liked when the ſun | 
ſhined, made him fick when it rained; he hadno 

diſtemper, but lived in conſtant fear of them 


all: my good genius dictated to me to bring him 


acquainted with Doctor Grue/; from that day | j 
he was always contented, becauſe he had names 


for all his complaints; the good Doctor fur- 
niſned him with reaſons for all his pains, and 

refcriptions for every fancy that troubled him; 
in hot weather he lived upon juleps, and let 
blood to prevent fevers; when it grewcloudy he 
generallyapprehendeda conſumption; toſhort- 
en the hiſtory of this wretched part of my life, 
he ruined a good conſtitution by endeavour- 
ing to mend it, and took ſeveral] medicines, 
which ended in taking the grand remedy, 
which cured both him and me of all our un- 
eaſineſſes. After his death, I did not expect 
to hear any more of Mr. Waitfort, I knew 
he had renounced me to all his friends, and 
been very witty upon my choice, which he 
affected to talk of with great indifferency ; I 


gave over thinking of him, being told that 


© he was en 


with a pretty woman and a 


great fortune ; it vexed me a little, but not 
* enough to make me neglect the advice of my 


* couſin 
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couſin Miſpwell, that came to ſee me the day 
my Lord went into the country with Rufel ; 
ſhe told me experimentally, nothing put an 
unfaithful lover and a dear huſband ſo ſoon 
out of one's head, as a new one; and, at 
the ſame time, propoſed to me a kinſman of 
hers; you underſtand enough of the world, 
ſaid ſhe, to know money is the moſt valuable 
conſideration ; he is very rich, and I am ſure 
cannot live long ; he has a cough that muſt 
carry him off ſoon. I knew afterwards ſhe 
had given the ſelf-ſame character of me to 
him ; but however I was ſo much perſuaded 
by her, I haſtened on the match, for fear he 
ſhould die before the time came; he had the 
ſame fears, and was ſo preſſing, I married 
him in a fortnight, reſolving to keep it private 
a fortnight longer. During this fortnight Mr. 
Waitfort came to make me a viſit : he told 
me he had waited on me ſooner, but had that 
reſpect for me, he would not interrupt me 
in the firſt day of my affliction for my dead 


Lord; that as ſoon as he heard I was at li- 


berty to make another choice, he had broke 
off a match very advantageous for his fortune 
juſt upon the point of concluſion, and was 
forty times more in love with me than ever. 
I never received more pleaſure in my life, 


than from this declaration, but I compoſed: 
my face to a grave air, and faid the news of 


his engagement had touched me to the heart, 
that, in a raſh jealous fit, I had married a 
man I could never have thought on if I had 
* not 
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not loſt all hopes of him. Good-natured Mr. 8 
* Waitfort had like to have dropped down dead 
at hearing this, but went from me with ſuch 
an air as plainly ſhewed me he laid all the 
blame upon himſelf, and hated thoſe friends 
that had adviſed him to the fatal application: 
he ſeemed as much touched by my misfortune 
as his own, for he had not the leaſt doubt! 
was ſtill paſſionately in love with him. The 
truth of the ſtory is, my new huſband gave | 
me reaſon to repent I had not ſtaid for him; 


he had married me for my money, and J 


ſoon found he loved money to diſtraction; | f 


there was nothing he would not do to get it, 
nothing he would not ſuffer to preſerve it; the 
ſmalleſt expence kept him awake whole nights, 
and when he paid a bill, it was with as many 
ſighs, and after as many delays, as a man that 
endures the loſs of a limb. I heard nothing 
but reproofs for extravagancy in whatever I did. 
J faw very well that he would have ſtarved 
me, but for loſing my jointures; and he 
ſuffered agonies between the grief of ſeeing 
me have ſo good a ſtomach, and. the fear 
that, if he made me faſt, it might prejudice 


my health. I did not doubt he would have 


broke my heart, if I did not break his, which 
was allowable by the law of ſelf-defence. The 
way was very eaſy. I reſolved to ſpend as 
much money as I could, and, before he was 


.aware of the ſtroke, appeared before him in 


a two thouſand pound diamond necklace ; he 
ſaid nothing, but went quietly to his * 
and, 
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and, as it is thought, compoſed himſelf with 
a doſe of opium. I behaved myſelf ſo well 
upon the occaſion, that to this day I believe 
he died of an apoplexy. Mr. Wartfort was 
reſolved not to be too late this time, and I 
heard from him in two days. I am almoſt out 
of my weeds at this preſent — and 
very doubtful whether I will marry him or 
no. I do not think of a ſeventh, for the ri- 
diculous reaſon you mention, but out of pure 
morality that I think ſo much conſtancy 
ſhould be rewarded, though I may not do it 
after all perhaps. I do not believe all the 
unreaſonable malice of mankind can give a 
pretence why I ſhould have been conſtant to 
the memory of any of the deceaſed, or have 
ſpent much time in grieving for an inſolent, 
inſignificant, negligent, extravagant, ſplenetic, 
or covetous huſband ; my firſt inſulted me, 
my ſecond was nothing to me, my third dif- 

uſted me, the fourth would have ruined me, 
the fifth tormented me, and the ſixth would 
have ſtarved me. If the other ladies you 
name would thus give in their huſbands pic- 
tures at length, you would ſee they have had 
as little reaſon as myſelf to loſe their hours 
in weeping and wailing.” 
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Non poſſidentem multa vocaveris 
Refte beatum; rectiùs occupat 
Nomen beati, qui Deorum 
Muneribus ſapienter uti, 

Duramgque callet pauperiem pati. 


Believe not thoſe that lands poſſeſs, 
And ſhining heaps of uſeleſs ore, 
The only lords of happineſs; 

But rather thoſe that know, 
For what kind fates beſtow, 

And have the art to uſe the ſtore : 

That have the generous ſkill to bear 


The hated weight of poverty. Cx REC. 1 


WAS once engaged in diſcourſe with a R- 

1 fecrucian about * the great ſecret.” As this 
kind of men, I mean thoſe of them who are 
not profeſſed cheats, are over-run with enthu- 
ſiaſm and philoſophy, it was very amuſing to 


hear this religious adept deſcanting on his pre- 
tended diſcovery. He talked of the ſecret as 
of a ſpirit which lived within an emerald, and 
convertedevery thing that was near it to the high- 
eſt perfection it was capable of. It gives a luſtre, 
fays he, to the ſun, and water to the diamond. 
It irradiates every metal, and enriches lead with 
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aul the properties of gold. It heightens ſmoke 
into flame, flame into light, and light into glory. 
RX He further added, that a ſingle ray of it diſſi- 
I pates pain, and care, and melancholy, from the 
perſon on whom it falls. In ſhort, ſays he, 
its preſence naturally changes every place into 
Ja kind of heaven. After he had gone on for 


ſome time in this unintelligible cant, I found 
that he jumbled natural and moral ideas to- 


A gether into the ſame diſcourſe, and that his 
great ſecret was nothing elſe but content. / 
This virtue does indeed produce, in ſome 


meaſure, all thoſe effects which the alchymiſt 
uſually aſcribes to what he calls the philoſo- 
pher's ſtone ; and if it does not bring riches, it 
does the fame thing, by baniſhing the deſire 


of them. If it cannot remove the diſquietudes 


ariſing out of a man's mind, body, or fortune, 
it makes him eaſy under them. It has in- 
deed a kindly influence on the ſoul of man, 
in reſpect of every being to whom he ſtands 
related. It extinguiſhes all murmur, repining, 
and ingratitude towards that being who has 


auotted him his part to act in this world. It 


deſtroys all inordinate ambition, and every ten- 
dency to corruption, with regard to the com- 
munity wherein he is placed. It gives ſweetneſs 


do his converſation, and a perpetual ſerenity to 


all his thoughts. 

Among the many methods which might be 
made uſe of for the acquiring of this virtue, I 
ſhall only mention the two following. Firſt of 


all, a man ſhould always confider how much 
Vor. VIII. H he 
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he has more than he wants: and ſecondly, 4 | 
how much more unhappy he might be than 


he really is. 4 
| | Firſt of all, a man ſhould always conſider 
| how much he has more than he wants. I am 


wonderfully pleaſed with the reply which Ari- 
Aippus made to one who condoled him upon 
the loſs of a fam: Why,” faid he, I hav 
three farms ſtill, and you have but one; ſo 
that I ought rather to be afflicted for you, | 
than you for me. On the contrary, fooliſh | 
men are more apt to conſider what they have 
| loſt than what they poſſeſs; and to fix their 
|| eyes upon thoſe who are richer than themſelve, 
rather than on thoſe who are under greater diff- þ Þ 
| 


culties. All the real pleaſures and conveniences þ ? 
of life lie in a narrow compaſs :. but it is the! 
humour of mankind to be always looking for-! 
ward, and ſtraining after one who has got the 
ſtart of them in wealth and honour. For this 
reaſon, as there are none can be properly called 
rich, who have not more than they want; ther 
are few rich men in any of the politer nations 
but among the middle ſort of people, who keep 
their wiſhes within their fortunes, and have 
more wealth than they know how to enjoy. 
Perſons of a higher rank live in a kind of ſplen- 
did poverty, and are perpetually wanting, be- 
cauſe, inſtead of acquieſcing in the ſolid pleaſures 
of life, they endeavour to outvy one another 
in ſhadows and appearances. Men of ſenſe have 
at all times beheld with a great deal of mirth 
this filly game that is playing over their N 
| and, 
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ly, and, by contracting their deſires, enjoy all that 
lan 4 ſecret ſatisfaction which others are always in 
A [queſt of. The truth is, this ridiculous chace 
after imaginary pleaſures cannot be ſufficiently 
expoſed, as it is the great ſource of thoſe evils 
which generally undo a nation. Let a man's 
eſtate be what it will, he is a poor man if he 
does not live within it, and naturally ſets himſelf 
to ſale to any one that can give him his price. 
Vu, When Pittacuc, after the death of his brother, 
2 who had left him a good eſtate, was offered a 
great ſum of money by the King of Lydia, he 
wr thanked him for his kindneſs, but told him he had 
cs, already more by half than he knew what to do 
ffn. with. In ſhort, content is equivalent to wealth, 
ces and luxury to poverty; or to give the thought a 
the more agreeable turn, Content is natural wealth,” 
for- ſays Socrates; to which I ſhall add, Luxury 
the BY © is artificial poverty.” I ſhall therefore recom- 


3 


this mend to the conſideration of thoſe who are 
led always aiming after ſuperfluous and imagina 

re BY enjoyments, and will not be at the trouble of 
ons contracting their deſires, an excellent ſaying of 
cep Bion the philofopher ; namely, That no man 
ave Fg © has fo much care, as he who endeavours after 


the moſt happineſs.” 


en- In the ſecond place, every one ought to re- 
be- flect how much more unhappy he * be than 
Ires 


he really is. The former conſideration took in 


her all thoſe who are ſufficiently provided with the 
ave means to make themſelves eaſy ; this regards 
rth ſuch as actually lie under ſome preſſure or miſ- 


fortune. Theſe may receive great alleviation 
2 | from. 
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from ſuch a compariſon as the unhappy perſon 
may make between himſelf and others, or be. 
tween the misfortune which he ſuffers, and 

greater misfortunes which might have befallen 
him. | 3 


inſtance to the ſame purpoſe in the life of Doctor ROT: | 
Hammond written by Biſhop Fell. As this good * fol 
man was troubled with acomplication of diſtem O 
pers, when he had the gout upon him, he uſed FF "<5 
to thank God that it was not the ſtone ; and muſe 
when he had the ſtone, that he had not both Xx ditic 
theſe diſtempers on him at the ſame tine. his : 
I cannot conclude this eſſay without obſerving, * end 
that there was never any ſyſtem beſides that of ll 
chriſtianity, which could effectually produce afte: 
in the mind of man the virtue I have been U 
hitherto ſpeaking of. In order to make us con- >* y) 
tent with our preſent condition, many of the * 

ancient philoſophers tell us that our diſcontent meh 


only hurts ourſelves, without being able to make 
any alteration in our circumſtances ;- others, that 
| ; | wh 12 
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be. whatever evil befals us is derived to us by a 
and fatal neceſſity, to which the gods themſelves 
len are ſubject ; while others very gravely tell the 
man who is miſerable, that it is neceſſary he 
cho, WW ſhould be fo to keep up the harmony of the 
2in- 3 univerſe, and that the ſcheme of providence 
-rcy vould be troubled and perverted were he other- 
ce] viſe. Theſe, and the like conſiderations, ra- 
add ther filence than fatisfy a man. They may 
fte: ſhew him that his diſcontent is unreaſonable, 
vith but are by no means ſufficient to relieve it. 
intd They rather give deſpair than conſolation. In 
the Ja word, a man might reply to one of theſe 
ays comforters, as Auguſtus did to his friend who 
IX adviſed him not to grieve for the death of a 


go: not fetch him again: It is for that very rea- 
ſon, ſaid the emperor, that I grieve. 
$ On the contrary, religion bears a more tender 
ee regard to human nature. It preſcribes to every 
2X miſerable man the means of bettering his con- 
oth dition; nay, it ſhews him, that the bearing of 
his afflictions as he ought to do, will naturally 
end in the removal of them: it makes him 
eaſy here, becauſe it can make him happy here- 
IF after. = 
1 Upon the whole, a contented mind is the 
greateſt bleſſing a man can enjoy in this world; 
and if in the preſent life his happineſs ariſes from 
the ſubduing of his deſires, it will ariſe in the 
next from the gratification of them. 


3 Monday, 


perſon whom he loved, becauſe his grief could | 
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ec morti efſe locum 


thy condition if there is ?? Man is a creature 


to ourſelves the pleaſures and gratifications of: 
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\ LEWD young fellow ſeeing an aged 3 


No roam is left for death. 


hermit go by him barefoot, * Father, 
ſays he, you are in a very miſerable 
condition if there is not another world. 
True, ſon,” ſaid the hermit; © but what i; 


1 5 _ 
: 


deſigned for two different ſtates of being, |? 
rather for two different lives. His firſt life is 
ſhort and tranſient ;- his ſecond permanent and 
lafting. The queſtion we are all concerned in- 
is this, in which of theſe two lives it is our chief 
intereſt to make ourſelves happy? Or in other 
words, whether we ſhould endeavour to ſecure 


he nd a 


life which is uncertain and precarious, and at 
its utmoſt length of a very inconſiderable dura- 
tion; or to ſecure to ourſelves the pleaſures of 
a life which is fixed and ſettled, and will never Rx 
end? Every man, upon the firſt hearing of this 
queſtion, knows very well which fide of it he 
ought to cloſe with. But however right we 
are in theory, it is plain that in practice 
we adhere to the wrong ſide of the quel- 
tion. We make provifions for this life as 


though it were never to have an end, and ” 
the | 


\ 
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for the other life as though it were never to 
have a beginning. 


Should a ſpirit of ſuperior rank, who is aſtran- 
ger to human nature, accidentally alight upon 
the earth, and take a ſurvey of its inhabitants ; 
what would his notions of us be ? Would not 
he think that we are a ſpecies of beings made 
for quite different ends and purpoſes than what 
we really are? Muſt not he imagine that we 


| q | were placed in this world to get riches and ho- 


nours ? Would not he think that it was our 
duty to toil after wealth, and ſtation, and title? 
Nay, would not he believe we were forbidden 
poverty by threats of eternal puniſhment, and 
enjoined to purſue our pleaſures under pain of 
damnation ? He would certainly imagine that 
we were influenced by a ſcheme of duties quite 
oppoſite to thoſe which are indeed pteſcribed to 
us. And truly, according to ſuch an imagina- 
tion, he muſt conclude that we are à ſpecies 
of the moſt obedient creatures in the univerſe ; 
that we are conftant to our duty ; and that we 
keep a ſteady eye on the end for which we were 
ſent hither. 

But how great would be his aſtoniſhment, 
when he learnt that we were beings not defigned 
to exiſt in this world above threeſcore and ten 
years; and that the greateft part of this buſy 
ſpecies fall ſhort even of that age? How would 
he be loſt in horror and admiration, when he 
ſhould know that this ſet of creatures, who la 
out all their endeavours for this life, which 


ſcarce deſerves the name of exiſtence ; when, I 


H 4 ſay, 
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ſay, he ſhould know that this ſet of creatures 
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are to exiſt to all eternity in another life, for 


which they make no preparations? Nothin 


can be a greater difgrace to reaſon, than that Wt 


men, who are perſuaded of theſe two different 


ſtates of being, ſhould be perpetually employed 

in providing for a life of threeſcore and ten . 
years, and neglecting to make proviſion for that, 
which after many myriads of years will be 


{till new, and ftill beginning; eſpecially when 4 


we conſider that our endeavours for making 
ourſelves great, or rich, or honourable, or what- 
ever elſe we place our happineſs in, may after 
all prove unſucceſsful ; whereas if we conſtantly 
and fincerely endeayour to make ourſelves happy 
in the other life, we are ſure that our endea- 
vours will ſucceed, and that we ſhall not be 
diſappointed of our hope, 

The following queſtion is ſtarted by one of 
the ſchoolmen, Suppoſing the whole body of 
the earth were a great. ball or maſs of the fineſt 
ſand, and that a fingle grain or a particle of 
this ſand ſhould be annihilated every thouſand 


years. Suppoſing then that you had it in your 


choice to be happy all the while this prodigious 
maſs of ſand was conſuming by this ſlow me- 
thod until there was not a grain of it left, on 
condition you were to be miſerable for ever 
after; or ſuppoſing that you might be happy 
for ever after, on condition you would be mi- 
ſerable until the whole maſs of ſand were thus 
annihilated at the rate of one ſand in a thou- 


ſand 
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W thouſand years: which of theſe two caſes 
& would you make your choice? | 


It muſt be confeſſed in this caſe, ſo many 


= thouſands of years are to the imagination as a 
kind of eternity, though in reality they do not 


bear ſo great a proportion to that duration which 
is to follow them, as an unit does to the great- 
eſt number which you can put together in 
figures, or as one of thoſe ſands to the ſuppoſed 
heap. Reaſon therefore tells us, without any 
manner of heſitation, which would be the bet- 
ter part in this choice. However, as I have 


before intimated, our reaſon might in ſuch. a 


caſe be ſo overſet by the imagination, as to 
diſpoſe ſome perſons to ſink under the conſide- 
ration of the great length of the firſt part of 
this duration, and of the great diſtance of that 
ſecond duration, which is to ſucceed it. The 
mind, I fay, might give itſelf up to that hap- 
pineſs which is at hand, conſidering that it - is 
ſo very near, and that it would laſt ſo very 
long. But when the choice we actually have 
before us is this, whether we will chooſe to be 
happy for the ** of only threeſcore and ten, 
nay perhaps of only twenty or ten years, I 
might ſay of only a day or an hour, and miſe- 
rable to all eternity; or, on the contrary, mi- 
ſerable for this ſhort term of years, and happy 
for a whole eternity: what words are ſuffi- 
cient to expreſs that folly and want of conſide- 
ration which in ſuch a caſe makes a wrong 
choice? 15 
1 here 
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I here put the caſe even at the worſt, by 
ſuppoſing, what ſeldom happens, that a courſe 
of virtue makes us miſerable in this life: but 
if we ſuppoſe, as it generally happens, that 
virtue would make us more happy even in 
this life than a contrary courſe of vice ; how 
can we ſufficiently admire the ſtupidity or mad- 
neſs of thoſe perſons who are capable of mak- 
ing ſo abſurd a choice ? 
Every wiſe man therefore will conſider this 


life only as it may conduce to the happineſs 


of the other, and chearfully facrifice the plea- 


ſures of a few years to thoſe of an eternity? 


— — — 
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Nitor in adverſum; nec me, qui cætera, vincit 
Impetus; & rapido contrarius evebor orbi. 
Ovi, Met. I. 2. v. 72. 


I ſteer againft their motions, nor am I 
| Borne back by all the current of the ſky, 


Appisox. 


Remember a young man of very lively 
parts, and of a fprightly turn in converſa- 
tion, who had only one fault, which was an 
mordinate defire of appearing faſhionable. This 
ran him into many amours, and conſequently 
into many diſtempers. He never went to bed 


þe 
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he would not be a queer fellow, and was every 
now and then knocked down by a conſtable; 
to ſignalize his vivacity. He was initiated into 
half a dozen clubs before he was one and 
twenty, and ſo improved in them his natural 
gaiety of temper, that you might frequently 
trace him to his lodgings by a range of broken 
windows, and other the like monuments of wit 
and gallantry. To be ſhort, after having fully 
eſtabliſhed his reputation of being a very agree- 
able rake, he died of old age at five and twenty. 
There is indeed nothing which betrays a man 
into ſo many errors and inconveniences, as the 
defire of not appearing ſingular; for which 
reaſon it is very neceſſary to form a right idea 
of ſingularity, that we may know when it is 
laudable, and when it is vicious. In the firſt 
place, every man of ſenſe will agree with me, 
that ſingularity is laudable, when, in contra- 
diction to a multitude, it adheres to the dictates 
of conſcierce, morality, and honour. In theſe 
caſes we ought to conſider, that it is nof cuſtom, 
but duty, which is the rule of action; and that 
we ſhould be only ſo far ſociable, as we are 
reaſonable creatures. Truth is never the leſs 
ſo, for not being attended to: and it is the 
nature of actions, not the number of actors, 
by which we ought to regulate our behaviour. 
Singularity in concerns of this kind is to be 
looked upon as heroic bravery, in which a man 
leaves the ſpecies only as he foars above it. 
What greater inſtance can there be of a weak 
and puſillanimous temper, than for a man to 
paſs 
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paſs his whole life in oppoſition to his own 


he ought to be ? | 
Singularity, therefore, is only vicious when 
it makes men a& contrary to reaſon, or when 
it puts them upon diſtinguiſhing themſelves by 
trifles. As for the firſt of theſe, who are ſin- 
gular in any thing that is irreligious, immoral, 
or diſhonourable, I believe every one will eaſily 
give them up. I ſhall therefore ſpeak of thoſe 
only who are remarkable for their ſingularity 
in things of no importance, as in dreſs, behavi- 
our, converſation, and all the little intercourſes 
of life. In theſe caſes there is a certain defe- 
rence due to cuſtom ; and notwithſtanding there 
may be a colour of reaſon to deviate from the 
multitude in ſome particulars, a man ought to 
facrifice his private inclinations and opinions 
to the practice of the public. It muſt be con- 
feſſed that good ſenſe often makes a humouriſt ; 


but then it unqualifies him for being of any mo- 


ment in the world, and renders him ridiculous 
to perſons of a much inferior underſtanding. 

I have heard of a gentleman in the north of 
England, who was a remarkable inſtance of 
this fooliſh ſingularity. He had laid it down 
as a rule within himſelf to act in the moſt in- 
different parts of life according to the moſt 
abſtracted notions of reaſon and good ſenſe, 


without any regard to faſhion or example. This - 


humour broke out at firſt in many little odd- 


neſſes: he had never any ſtated hours for his 


dinner, ſupper or fleep; becauſe, ſaid he, we 
- ought 
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ought to attend the calls of nature, and not 
ſet our appetites to our meals, but bring our 
meals to our appetites. In his converſation 
with country gentlemen, he would not make 
uſe of a phraſe that was not ſtrictly true: he 
never told any of them, that he was his humble 
ſervant, but that he was his well-wiſher; and 
would rather be thought a malecontent, than 
drink the king's health when he was not dry. 
He would thruſt his head out of his chamber- 
window every morning, and after having 
gaped for freſh air about half an hour, repeat 
fifty verſes as loud as he could bawl them for 
the benefit of his lungs; to which end he ge- 


nerally took them out of Hamer; the Greek 


tongue, eſpecially in that author, being more 
deep and ſonorous, and more conducive to ex- 
pectoration, than any other. He had many 
other particularities, for which he gave ſound 
and philoſophical reaſons. As this humour ſtill 
grew upon him, he choſe to wear a turban in- 
ſtead of a periwig; concluding very juſtly, 
that a bandage of clean linen about his head 
was much more wholeſome, as well as cleanly, 
than the caul of a wig, which is ſoiled with 
frequent perſpirations. He afterwards judiciouſſy 
obſerved, that the many ligatures in our Eng- 
liſb dreſs muſt naturally check the circulation 
of the blood ; for which reaſon, he made his 
breeches and his doublet of one continued 
piece of cloth, after the manner of the Hufſars. 
In ſhort, by following the pure dictates of rea- 


. reſt 


ſon, he at length departed ſo much from the 
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reſt of his countrymen, and indeed from his whole 
ſpecies, that his friends would have clapped him 
into Bedlam, and have begged his eſtate; but tge 
judge being informed that he did no harm, con- 
tented himfelf with iſſuing out a commiſſion 
of lunacy againſt him, and putting his eſtate * 


into the hands of proper guardians. 

The fate of this philoſopher puts me in mind 
of a remark in Monſieur Fontenelle's dialogues 
of the dead: The ambitious and the covetous, 
fays he, © are madmen to all intents and pur- 
* poſes, as much as thoſe who are ſhut up in 
dark rooms; but they have the 1 luck 


to have numbers on their ſide; whereas the 


frenzy of one who is given up for a lunatic, 


© is a frenzy hors d æuure; that is, in other 
words, ſomething which is ſingular in its kind, 


and does not fall in with the madneſs of a mul- 


titude. | 

The ſubject of this eſſay was occafioned by a 
tetter which I received not. long ſince, and, 
which, for want of room at preſent, I ſhall 
infert in my next paper. 
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« juſtly charged with vanity, ſince I ſhall not 


le © . — 0 

m . — | — — 

he . X 

Ne 577 Friday, Auguſt 6. 

on 6 i — —_ | * 7 gr 

* ; I —— Hoc telerabile, I non 

ad 3 Et furere incipias Juv. Sat. 6. v. 613. 

cs This might be borne with if you did not rave. 

„ 3 | | 

r- = HE letter mentioned in my laſt paper 

in is as follows. 

1e rx. 

5 OU have ſo lately decried that cuſtom, 

| = < too much in uſe amongſt moſt people, of 

' X < making themſelves the ſubjects of their writ- 

" X © ings and converſation, that I had ſome diffi- 
= *« culty to perſuade myſelf to give you this trou- 

| dle, until I had confidered that though I ſhould 

; ſpeak in the firſt FN yet I could not be 


add my name; as alſo, becauſe what I ſhall 
«* write will not, to ſay the beſt, redound ta 
my praiſe; but 1s only deſigned to remove a 
« prejudice conceived againſt me, as I hope, 
* with very little foundation. My ſhort hiſtory 
is this. | 
* I have lived for ſome years laſt paſt alto- 
* gether in London, until about a month ago 
an acquaintance of mine, for whom I have 
* done ſome ſmall ſervices in town, invited 
| © me 
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me to paſs part of the ſummer with him at 


his houſe in the country. I accepted his WM 
invitation, and found a very hearty welcome. 


My friend, an honeſt ra man, not bein 
qualified to paſs away 


to ſubmit even to the ſervile parts of that 
employment, ſuch as inſpecting his plough, 
and the like. This neceſſarily takes up ſome 
of his hours every day; and as I have no re- 
liſh for ſuch diverſion, I uſed at theſe times 


to retire either to my chamber, or a ſhady 
walk near the houſe, and entertain myſelf 
with ſome agreeable author. Now you muſt | 
know, Mr. SpECTAToOR, that when I read, | ⁵⁶ 
eſpecially if it be poetry, it is very uſual with | 
me, when I meet with any paſſage or e- 


reſſion which ſtrikes me much, to pronounce 
it aloud, with that tone of the voice, which 
I think agreeable to the ſentiments there ex- 
preſſed; and to this I generally add ſome 


motion or action of the body. It was not 


long before I was obſerved by ſome of the 1 
family in one of theſe heroic fits, who there- 


upon received impreſſions very much to my 
diſadvantage. This however I did not ſoon 
diſcover, nor ſhould have done probably, had 


1t not been for the following accident. I had 


one day ſhut myſelf up in my chamber, and 


was very deeply engaged in the ſecond book 
of Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. I walked to and 


fro with the book in my hand, and, to ſpeak 
: « the 


is time without the 
reliefs of buſineſs, has grafted the farmer 
upon the gentleman, and brought himſelf 3 
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tte truth, I fear I made no little noiſe ; when 
preſently coming to the following lines, 


4 Pte 
cc On a ſudden open fly, 
« With impetuous recoil and jarring ſound, 
« Th infernal doors, and on their hinges grate 


| « Harſh thunder, &c. - weyt- ? 
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I in great tranſport threw open the door of 
my chamber, and found the greateſt part ' of 
the family ſtanding on the outſide. in a very 
great conſternation. I was in no leſs confu- 
lion, and begged pardon for having diſturbed 
them; addrefling myſelf particularly to com- 
fort one of the children, who received an 
unlucky: fall in this action, while he was too 
intently ſurveying my meditations through the 
key-hole. To be ſhort, after this adventure 
I eaſily obſerved that great part of the family, 
eſpecially the women and children, looked 
upon me with ſome apprehenſions of fear; 
and my friend himſelf, though he ſtill con- 


.© tinues his civilities to me, did not ſeem alto- 
gether eaſy: I took notice, that the butler 
- * 


* was never after this accident ordered to leave 
the bottle upon the table after dinner. Add 


to this, that I frequently oyerheard the ſervants 


* mention me by the name of the crazed gen- 
* tleman, the gentleman a little touched, the 
* mad Londoner, and the like. This made me 
* think it high time for me to ſhift my quar- 


ters, which I reſolved to do the firſt handſome 
opportunity; and was confirmed in this reſo- 


Vor, VIII. I © lution 
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| < latio n by a young lady in the neighbourhooy f 3 
* who frequently 'vifited us, and who one day, 
after having heard all the fine things I wa | 


© able to ſay, was pleaſed with a ſcornful ſmile 3 


to bid me go to fleep. 


| The firſt minute I got to my lodgings in | | 
( * town I ſet pen to paper to deſire your opinion, 
| ; ore you, [| 
am mad or not. I can bring certificates that | 


< whether, upon the evidence before 


I behave myſelf ſoberly before company, and 


I hope there is at leaſt ſome merit in with- | 8 
drawing to be mad. Look you, Sir, I ann 
* contented: to be eſteemed a little touched, | 
they phraſe it, but ſhould be ſorry 3 
* madder than my neighbours ; therefore, pr]. 


let me be as much in my ſenſes 
can afford. I know I could bring 
„ ralkiny to himſelf; but yours is a 


4. ſhould own myſelf in love 


* the ready way to be ht mad is 


* tend that you are not ſo; as we pen 


as you 


| | yourſell I 
as an inſtance of a man who has confeſſel BY 
iculr WT 
* caſe and cannot juſtify me, who have not 
kept filence any part of my Tife, What if | 

| 4 You know lovers 
are always allowed the comfort of foli- 
© loquy.——But I will Tay ne more upon this 
* ſubje&, becauſe I have long ſince obſerved, 
to con- 
erally Z 


* conclude that man drunk, who takes pains 
© to be thought ſober. I will therefore leave 


* myſelf to your determination; but 


© more defirous to be thought in my 


chat it may be no diſcredit to you 


am the 
ſenſes, 
when [1 


s aſſure 


to be! 


this 
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aſſure you that I have always been very 
Jour admirer, 


P. S. If I muſt be mad, I deſire the young 
lady may believe it is for her. | 


The humble petition of Fohn a Notes and 
John à Stiles | 


© Sheweth, 


HAT your petitioners have had cauſes 

depending in V. 6 aw above five 
hundred years, and that we deſpair of ever 
ſeeing them brought to an iſſue : that your 
petitioners have not -been involved in theſe 
law-ſuits out of any litigious temper of their 
own, but by the inftigation of contentious 
perſons ; that the young lawyers in our inns 
of court are continually ſetting us together 
by the ears, and think they do us no hurt, 
becauſe they plead for us without a fee; that 
many of the gentlemen of the robe have no 
other clients in the world beſides us two; 
that when they have nothing elſe to do, 
they make us plaintiffs and defendants, though 
they were never retained by either of us; 
that they traduce, condemn or acquit us, with- 
out any manner of regard to our reputations 
and good names in the world. Your peti- 
tioners therefore, being thereunto encouraged 
by the favourable reception which you lately 
gave to our kinſman Blank, do humbly pray 

I 2 * that 
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* that you will put an end to the controverſies 
* which have been ſo long depending between 


us your ſaid petitioners, and that our enmity 


* maynot endure from generation to generation; 


it being our reſolution to live hereafter as it 


becometh men of pcaceable diſpoſitions, 
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And your petitioners, as in duty bound, 4 N 


* ſhall ever pray, &c.' 
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Eque feris humana in corpera tranſit, 
Inque feras noſter — 
ru unbodied ſpirit flies — 

And lodges where it lights in man or beaſt. 
| . DRypzx. 


F: HERE has been very great reaſon, on 
ſeveral accounts, for the learned world 
| to endeayour at ſettling what it was that 
might be ſaid to compoſe perſonal identity. 

Mir. Locke, after having premiſed that the word 
perſon properly ſignifies a thinking intelligent be- 
ing that has reaſon and reflection, and can conſider 
itſelf as itſelf; concludes, that it is conſciouſneſs 
alone, and not an identity of ſubſtance, which 
makes this perſonal identity or ſameneſs. Had 
* I theſame conſciouſneſs,” ſays that author, that 


2 faw the ark and Noah's flood, as that 1 


« faw 


Ovin. Met. I. 15. v. 167, 4 
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« faw an overflowing of the Thames laſt winter, 


wor as that Inow write; I could no more doubt 


© that I who write this now, that ſaw the Thames 
© overflow laſt winter, and that viewed the flood 


at the general deluge, was the ſame ſelf, place 
t that ſelf in what ſubſtance you pleaſe, than that 


* I who write this am the ſame myſelf now 


* while I write, whether I conſiſt of all the ſub- 


© ſtance material or immaterial or no, that I was 


* yeſterday ; for as to this r of being the ſame 
* ſelf, it matters not whether this preſent ſelf be 
made up of the ſame or other ſubſtances.” 

I was mightily pleaſed with a ſtory in ſome 


| F meaſure applicable to this piece of 3 


which I read the other day in the Perfan 
Tales, as they are lately very well tranſlated by 
Mr. Philips; and with an abridgment whereof 
I ſhall here preſent my readers. | 
I ſhall only premiſe that theſe ſtories are writ 
after the eaſtern manner, but ſomewhat more 
correct, 


© Fadlallah, a prince of great virtues, ſucceeded 
his father Bin-Ortoc, in the kingdom of Mouſel. 
* He reigned over his faithful ſubjects for ſome 
* time, and lived in great happineſs with his 
beauteous conſort Queen Zemroude; when there 
appeared at his court a young Dervis of: ſo 
lively and entertaining a turn of wit, as won 
upon the affections 5 every one he converſed 
with. His reputation grew fo faſt every day, 


(that it at laſt raiſed a curioſity in the prince 


* himſelf to ſee and talk with him. He did fo, 
I 3 and 
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dependent ſtate of life to all other conditions. F 
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« Itwasin this place, ſays he, * that I contracted 
e an acquaintance with an old Brachman, who 
«© was ſkilled in the moſt hidden powers of 
„Nature: he died within my arms, and with 
* his parting breath communicated to me one 
© of the moſt valuable of his ſecrets, on c con- L | 
* dition I ſhould never reveal it to any man.” 


c 


_ ventures.” After having related to him ſeveral 
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and far from finding that common fame 3 fa 
had flattered him, he was ſoon convinced g 
that every thing he had heard of him fel! © fu 
Mort of the tru | - KS 


Fadlallab immediately loſt all manner of © » 
reliſh for the converſation of other men; and 2 
as he was every day more and more ſatisfied MF © 
of the abilities of this ſtranger, offered him 
the firſt poſts in his kingdom. The young 
Dervis, after having thanked him with 2 
very fingular modeſty, defired to be excuſed, i 
as having made a yow never to accept of any 
employment, and preferring a free and in- 


. 


great an example of moderation; and though 
he could not get him to engage in a life of 
buſineſs, made him however his chief com- 
panion and firſt favourite. 

As they were one day hunting together, 
and happened to be ſeparated from the reſt 
of the company, the Dervis entertained Fal- 
allah with an account of his travels and ad- 


he 
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The king was infinitely charmed with | l 
c 


curioſities which he had ſeen in the Indies, © 
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The king immediately — on his young a 


« favourite's 


* 
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favourites 
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X <« ſumed it was the 
No, Sir,” fays the Dervis, © it is ſome what more 
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ing refufed the late affers of 
* greatneſs: he had made him, told him he pre- 
power of making gold. 


« wonderfut than that; it is the power of re- 


IX < animating a dead body, hy flinging my own 


“ ſoul into it.“ 


* While he was yet ſpeaking a doe came 
by them, and the king, who had 
his bow ready, ſhot her through the heart; 
telling the Der vit, that a fair opportunity now 
offered for him to ſhew his art. The young 
* man immediately left his own body breath 
* lefs on the ground, while at the fame inſtant 
that of the doe was re-animated ; the came to 
* the king, fawned upon him, and after having 
© played ſeveral wanton tricks, fell again upon 
© the grafs; at the ſame inſtant the body of 
© the Dervis recovered its life. The king was 
* infinitely pleated at fo uncommon an opera- 
tion, and cqnjured his friend by every thing 
that was ſacred to communicate it to him. The 


* Dervis at firft made ſome ſcruple of violating 
© his promiſe ta the dying By but told 


* him at laſt that he found he could conceal 
nothing from ſo excellent a prince; after 
having obliged him therefore by an oath to 


* ſecrecy, he taught him to repeat two cabaliſtic | 


© words, in pronouncing of which the: whale 
* fecret eonſiſted, The king, impatient to try 
the experiment, immediately r them 
© as he been taught, and in an inftant 
* found himſelf in the body of the doe. He 

| 14 had 
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had but little time to contemplate himſelf in 
this new being; for the treacherous Dervis 
* ſhooting: his own ſoul into the royal corps, 
* and} bending the 'prince's own /bow againſt i 


him, had laid him dead on the ſpot; had not 


the king, who perceived his lone fled ſwiftly I | 


© to the woods. 
© The Dervis, now triumphant in his villainy, 


returned to Mouſel, and filled the throne and [ 


bed of the unhappy Fadlallah. 


The firſt thing 1 took care of, in order I 


to ſecure himſelf in the poſſeſſion of his new- 
acquired kingdom, was to iſſue out a procla- 
mation, ordering his ſubjects to deſtroy all 
the deer in the realm. The king had periſhed 
among the reſt, had he not avoided his pur- 
ſuers ho re-animating the body of a night- 
* ingale which | he ſaw lie dead at the foot of 


© a tree. -In this'new ſhape he winged his way 


in ſafety to the palace, where perching on 
da tree which ſtood near the queen's apart- 
* ment, he filled the whole place with fo 
many melodious and melancholy notes as 
drew her to the window. He had the morti- 
© fication: to ſee: that, inſtead of being pitied, 
he only moved the mirth of his princeſs, and 
* of a young female ſlave who was with her. 
* He continued however to ſerenade her every 
morning, until at laſt the queen, charmed 
with his harmony, ſent for the bird-catchers, 
and ordered them to employ their utmoſt 
© ſkill to put that little creature into her poſ- 
: * ſeſſion. The king, rw with an oppor- 
* tunity 
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tunity of being once more near. his beloved 
conſort, eaſily ſuffered himſelf to be taken; 
and when he was preſented to her, though he 
ſhewed a fearfulneſs to be touched by any of 
the other ladies, flew of his own accord, and 
hid himſelf in the queen's boſom. Zem- 
roude was highly pleaſed at the unexpected 
fondneſs of her new favourite, and ordered 
him to be kept in an open cage .in her own 
apartment. He had there an opportunity of 
making his court to her every morning, by 
a thouſand little actions, which his ſhape al- 
lowed him. The queen paſſed away whole 
hours every day in hearing and playing with 
him. Fadlallah could even have thought him- 
ſelf happy in this ſtate of-life, had he not 
frequently endured the inexpreſſible torment 
of ſeeing the Dervis enter the apartment, and 

careſs his queen even an his preſence. 
The uſurper, amidſt his toying with the 
r would often endeavour to ingratiate 
imſelf with her nightingale; and while the 
enraged Fadlallah pecked at him with his bill, 
beat his wings, and ſhewed all the marks of 
an impotent rage, it only afforded his rival 
= e queen new matter for their diver- 

on. 

* Zemroude was likewiſe fond of a little lap- 
dog which ſhe kept in her apartment, and 
which one night happened to die. | 
The king immediately found himſelf in- 
clined to quit the ſhape of the nightingale, and 
enliven this new body. He did ſo, and the 
| * next 
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© next morning Zemroude ſaw her favourite 
bird lie dead in the cage. It is impofſible to 
* expreſs her grief on this occafion, and when 
© ſhe called to mind all its little actions, which 
even appeared to have ſomewhat in them like 


« reafon, ſhe was inconſolable for her loſs. 4 
Her women immediately ſent for the Der- 
« vis to come and comfort her, who after having 


in vain repreſented to her the weakneſs f ³ 


0 bony ieved at ſuch an accident, touched 
© at her repeated complaints; „well, 
* madam," fays he, I vill exert the utmoſt of 


my art to pleaſe you. Your nightingale ſhall | 
<« again revive every morning and ſerenade 

you as before.” The queen beheld him 
with a look which eaſily ſhewed ſhe did not | ⁵ 
believe him; when laying himſelf down on | 
« ſofa, he ſhot his ſoul into the nightingale, 


and Zemroude was amazed to ſee her bird |? 
© revive. | | | 


The king, who was a ſpectator of all that 
* paſſed, lying under the fhape of a lap-dog, | 
in one corner of the room, immediately re- 
covered his own body, and running to the 
cage with the utmoſt indignation twiſted off 


© the neck of the falfe nightingale. 

* Zemroude was more than ever amazed and 
© concerned at this ſecond accident, until the 
* king intreating her to hear him, related to 


her his whole adventure. 


The body of the Dervis which was found 
dead in the wood, and his edict for killing 


© all the deer, left her no room to doubt - 
« the 


N 
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| 4 a the truth of it: but the ſtory adds, that out 
of an extreme delicacy, peculiar to the oriental 


ladies, ſhe was ſo 1 afflicted at the in- 
nocent adultery in which ſhe had for ſome 


I | © time lived with the Dervis, that no argu- 
ments even from Fadlallah himſelf could com- 
IX © poſe her mind. She ſhortly after died with 


grief, begging his pardon with her laſt breath 


1 for what the moſt rigid juſtice could not 
IF *< have interpreted as a crime. 


The king was ſo afflicted with her death, 


; © that he left his kingdom to one of his near- 


« eſt relations, and paſſed the reſt of his days 


1 © in ſolitude and retirement.” 
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Sagacious hounds, 


N the reign of king Charles the firſt, the 
I company of Stationers, into whoſe hands the 
printing of the Bible is committed by patent, 
made a very remarkable Erratum or blunder in 
one of the editions: for inſtead of * Thou 
© ſhalt not commit Adultery,” they printed off 
ſeveral thouſands of copies with © Thou ſhalt 
commit Adultery.” Archbiſhop Laud, topuniſh 
this their negligence, laid a conſiderable fine 
upon that company in the Star- Chamber. 1 
y 
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By the practice of the world, which pre- 1 
vails in this degenerate age, I am afraid that 
very many young profligates, of both ſexes, are 
poſſeſſed of this ſpurious edition of the bible, 


and obſerve the commandment according to q 


that faulty reading. 

Adulterers, in Fihe firſt ages of the church, 
were excommunicated for ever, and unqualified 
all their lives from bearing a part in chriſtian 
aſſemblies, notwithſtanding they might ſeek it 
with tears, and all the appearances o the moſt 
unfeigned repentance. 

1 might here mention ſome ancient laws 
among the heathens which puniſhed this crime 
with death; and others of the ſame kind, which 
are now in force among ſeveral governments 
that have embraced the reformed religion. But 
becauſe a ſubject of this nature may be too 
ſerious for my ordinary readers, who are very 
apt to throw by my papers, when they are not 
enlivened with ſomething that is diverting or 
uncommon ; I ſhall here publiſh the contents 
of a little manuſcript lately fallen into my hands, 
and which pretends to great antiquity, though 
by reaſon of ſome modern phraſes and other 
particulars in it, I can by no means allow it 
to be genuine, but rather the production of 2 
modern ſophiſt. 

It is well known by the learned, that there 
was a temple upon mount Ætna dedicated to 
Valcan, which was guarded by dogs of fo ex- 
quiſite a ſmell, ſay the hiſtorians, that they 
could diſcern whether the perſons who came 


thither 
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"IWF thither were chaſte or otherwiſe. They uſed to 


meet and fawn upon ſuch as were chaſte, 
careſſing them as the friends of their maſter 


Vulcan; but flew at thoſe who were polluted, 


and never ceaſed barking at them until they 


had driven them from the temple. 


My manuſcript gives the following account 


| of theſe dogs, and was probably deſigned as a 


comment upon this ſtory. 


* Theſe dogs were given to Vulcan by his 
* ſiſter Diana, the goddeſs of hunting and of 
* chaſtity, having bred them out of ſome of 
her hounds, in which ſhe had obſerved this 
natural inſtin& and ſagacity. It was —_— 
ſhe did it in ſpite to Venus, who, upon her 
return home, always found her huſband in a 
good or bad humour according to the recep- 
tion which ſhe met with * his dogs, 
They lived in the temple ſeveral years, but 
were ſuch ſnappiſh curs that they frighted away 


made a ſolemn deputation to the prieſt, by 
which they acquainted him, that they would 
not come up to the temple with their annual 
offerings unleſs he muzzled his maſtiffs ; and 
at laſt compromiſed the matter with him, 
that the offerin g ſhould always be brought 
by a chorus of young girls, who were none 
of them above ſeven years old. It was won- 
derful, fays the author, to ſee how different 
the treatment was which the dogs gave to 
theſe little miſſes, from that which they had 
* ſhewn to their mothers. It is faid that the 
Prince 
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moſt of the votaries. The women of S:c:ly 
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Prince of Syracuſe, having married a young I 


© lady, and being naturally of a jeatous temper, 


made ſuch an intereſt with the prieſts of this 
* temple, that he procured a whelp from them 


of this famous breed. The young puppy was 
very troubleſome to the fair lady I. ft, in- 
© ſomuch that ſhe ſollicited her huſband to 
© ſend him away; but the good man cut her 
* ſhort with the old Sicilian proverb, Love 


6 me, love my Dog.” From which time ſhe | 8 
© lived wy peaceably with both of them. The | 3 
8 Aach were very much annoyed | 

everal of very good reputation 


© ladies o 
* with him, and 
© refuſed to come to court until he was diſcarded. 
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„There were indeed ſome of them that defied BY 


his ſagacity; but it was obſerved though he 
* did not actually bite them, he would grow! 
at them moſt confoundedly. To return to 
© the dogs of the temple : after they had lived 
© here in great fepute for ſeveral years, it ſo 
happened, that as one of the prieſts who had 
been making a charitable viſit to a widow who 
lived on the promontory of Ly/ibeum, returned 
© home pretty late in the evening, the dogs 
© flew at him with ſo much anz that they 
* would have worried him if his brethren had 
not come in to his affiſtance : upon which, 
fays my author, the dogs were all of them 
© hanged, as having loſt their original inſtinct. 
I cannot conclude this paper without wiſhing, 
that we had ſome of this . of dogs in Great- 
Britain, which would certainly do juſtice, 
I ſhould ſay honour, to the ladies of our coun- 


try, 
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1 country, and ſhew the world the difference 


between Pagan women and thoſe who are in- 


ſtructed in ſounder principles of virtue and 


religion. 
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FSi verbo audacia detur, | 
- Non metuam magni dixiſſe palatia cæli. 
; | Ovip. Met. I. 1. v. 175. 


This place, the brighteſt manſion of the ſky, 
I'M call the palace of the deity, - DrvDEN. 


* $1 So. ö 
I Conſidered in my two laſt letters that 
a uful and tremendous ſubject, the ubiquity 
or omnipreſence of the divine Being. I have 
ſhewn that he is equally preſent in all places 


; t the whole extent of infinite ſpace. 
4 — 1k is ſo le to — that 
* we mert with it in the writings of the en- 
* lightened heathens, as I might ſhew at large, 
* were it not already done by other hands. But 
* though the deity be thus effentially preſent 
through all the immenſity of ſpace, there 
is one part of it in which he diſcovers himſelf 
in a molt tranſcendent and viſible glory. This 
is that place which is marked out in ſcripture 
* under the different appellations of Paradiſe, 
* the Third Heaven, the Throne of God, _ 
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the Habitation of his Glory.” It is here 
where the glorified body of our Saviour reſides, | 
and where all the celeſtial hierarchies, and 
the inunmerable hoſts of angels, are repre- 
ſented as perpetually ſurrounding the ſeat of 
God with hallelujahs and hymns of praiſe. 
This is that preſence of God which ſome of 
the divines call his glorious, and others his 


* * * * * 


majeſtatic preſence. He is indeed as eſſentially 


% 


Beings. | | 


It is very remarkable that this opinion of 1 


God Almighty's Preſence in Heaven, whether 
diſcovered by the. light of Nature, or by a 
general tradition from our firſt parents, prevail 
among all the nations of the world, whatſoever 
different notions they entertain of the Godhead. 
If you look into Homer, the moſt ancient of 
the Greek writers, you ſee the ſupreme power 
ſeated in the heavens, and encompaſſed with 
inferior deities, among whom the muſes are 
repreſented as ſinging inceſſantly about his 
throne. Who does not here ſee the main 
ſtrokes and outlines of this great truth we are 
ſpeaking of? The ſame. doctrine is ſhadowed 
out in many other heathen authors, though 
at the ſame time, like ſeveral other revealed 
truths, daſhed and adulterated with a mixture 
of fables and human inventions. But to paſs 
over the notions of the Greeks and Romans, 


« thole IM 


reſent in all other places as in this; but it is | 
n= where he reſides in a ſenſible magnifi- | 
cence, and in the midſt of all thoſe ſplendors | * 
which can affect the imagination of created! 
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thoſe more enlightened parts of the pagan 
world, we find there is ſcarce a people among 
the late diſcovered nations who are not trained 
up in an opinion, that heaven is the habitation 
of the divinity whom they worſhip. _ 

As in Solomon's temple there was the Sanctum 
Sanctorum, in which a viſible glory appeared 
among the figures of the cherubims, and into 
which none but the high-prieſt himſelf was 


permitted to enter, after having made an 


atonement for the ſins of the people; ſo if 
we conſider the whole creation as one great 
temple, there is in it this holy of holies, 
into which the high-prieſt of our falvation 
entered, and took his place among angels 
and arch-angels, after having made a pro- 
pitiation for the ſins of mankind. 

* With how much ſkill muſt the throne of 
God be erected? With what glorious: deſigns 
is that habitation beautified, which is con- 


trived and built by him who inſpired Hiram 


with wiſdom ? How great muſt be the majeſty 


of that place, where the whole art of crea- 


tion has been employed, and where God has 
choſen to ſhew himſelf in the moſt magnifi- 
cent manner? What muſt be the architecture 
of infinite power under the direction of in- 
finite wiſdom ? A ſpirit cannot but be tranſ- 
ported after an ineffable manner with the fight 
of thoſe objects, which were made to affect 


* him by that being who knows the inward 
frame of a ſoul, and how to pleaſe and 
* raviſh it in all its moſt ſecret ' powers and 
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* faculties. It is to this majeſtic preſence f 
God, we may apply thoſe beautiful expreflions 
in holy writ: * behold even to the moon, 
** and it ſhineth not; yea the ſtars are not pure 
„in his ſight.” The light of the ſun, and al! 
the glories of the world in which we live, 
* are but as weak and fickly glimmerings, 
* or rather darkneſs itſelf, in compariſon ff 
* thoſe ſplendors which encompaſs the throne of | 
Gad. | a 
* As the glory of this place is tranſcendent 


- 
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beyond imagination, ſo probably is the ex. v. 
tent of it. There is light behind light, and]! i 
* glory within glory. How far that ſpace may | # © 
reach, in which God thus appears in perfet | v 
* majeſty, we cannot poſſibly conceive. Though tl 
it is not infinite, it may be indefinite; and ! fe 
though not immeaſurable in itſelf, it may be g 
* ſo with regard to any created eye or imagi- f 
* nation, If he has made theſe lower regions n 
of matter ſo inconceivably wide and magnif- fi 
cent for the habitation of mortal and periſhable f. 
* beings, how great may we ſuppoſe the courts FF *© n 
of his houſe to be, where he makes his re- © b 
* dence in a more eſpecial manner, and di- *<© o 
plays himſelf in the fulneſs of his glory, among p 
* an innumerable company of angels, and ſpirits 
af juſt men made perfect? | W ct 
This is certain, that our imaginations can- f 
not be raiſed too high, when we think on a {WF * © 
place where omnipotence and omniſcience u 
| — ſo ſignally exerted themſelves, becauſe * \ 
that they are able to produce a ſcene inf- 6 


c nitely 
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« nitely more great and glorious than what we 
| 1 6 . . . . 
ons are able to imagine. It is not impoſſible but 


on, at the conſummation of all things, theſe out- 
ure ward apartments of nature, which are now 
| all "IF © ſuited to thoſe beings who inhabit them, may 
ive, © be taken in and added to that glorious place 
gs, © of which I am here ſpeaking ; and by that 
of means made a proper habitation for beings 
ce of who are exempt from mortality, and cleared 
of their imperfections: for ſo the fcripture 
lent * ſeems to intimate when it ſpeaks of new hea- 
ex· * vens and of a new earth, wherein dwelleth 
and * righteouſneſs. | 
nay FS © I have only conſidered this glorious place 
feet] with regard to the fight and imagination, 
ug © though it is highly probable that our other 
and © ſenſes may here likewiſe enjoy their higheſt 
be © gratifications, There is nothing which more 
i- raviſhes and tranſports the ſoul, than har- 
ons * mony; and we have great reaſon to believe, 
if. from the deſcriptions of this place in holy 
ble * fcripture, that this is one of the entertain- 
urts * ments of it. And if the ſoul of man can 
efi- be ſo wonderfully affected with thoſe ſtrains 
lil * of muſic, which human art is capable of 
ng producing, how much more will it be raiſed 
rits * and elevated by thoſe, in which -is exerted 
the whole power of harmony] the ſenſes are 
an- faculties of the human ſoul, though they 
1 4 cannot be employed, during this our vital 
ce * union, without proper inſtruments in the body, 
uſe Why therefore ſhould we exclude the fatis- 


Mi- 


faction of theſe faculties, which we find by 
ely 


K 2 experience 
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* experience are inlets of great pleaſure to the 4 
* ſoul, from among thoſe entertainments which 
are to make up our happineſs hereafter ? Why 
* ſhould we ſuppoſe that our hearing and ſee- 


of 
7 


of nature; objects, which neither eye | 


hath ſeen, nor ear heard, nor can it enter 
into the heart of man to conceive? I knew Þ 
a man in Chriſt (ſays Saint Paul, ſpeak- Þ* 
ing of himſelf) above fourteen years ago, | 


(whether in the body, I cannot tell, or whe- 


knoweth) ſuch a one caught up to the third 

heaven. And I knew luch a man, (whether 
in the body, or out of the body, I cannot 
tell: God knoweth) how that he was caught 
up into Paradiſe, and heard unſpeakable 
words, which it is not poſſible for a man to 
utter.” By this is meant that what he heard 
was ſo infinitely different from any thing 
which he had heard in this world, that it 
was impoſſible to expreſs it in ſuch words 
as might convey a notion of it to his hearers. 


© It 1s very natural for us to take delight in 


c 
6 
of 
Cc 
C 
C 
* 


enquiries concerning any foreign country, 
where we are ſome time or other to make 
our abode; andas we all hope to be admitted 
into this glorious place, it is both a laudable 


and uſeful curioſity, to get what information 


we can of it, while we make uſe of revela- 


* tion for our guide, When theſe everlaſting 


« doors 


ther out of the body, I cannot tell: God | | 


ing will not be gratified with thoſe objects ; 1 
which are moſt agreeable to them, and which! 


they cannot meet with in theſe lower regions | 
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* doors ſhall be open to us, we may be ſure 

* that the pleaſures and beauties of this place 

« will infinitely tranfcend our preſent hopes and 
expectations, and that the glorious appearance 

of the throne of God, will riſe infinitely be- 

« yond whatever we are able fo conceive of it. 
We might here entertain ourſelves with many 
other ſpeculations on this ſubject, from thoſe 

« ſeveral hints which we find of it in the holy 

* ſcriptures; as whether there may not be dif- 

f ferent manſions and apartments of glory, to 
beings of different natures? whether as they 
excel one another in perfection, they are not 
admitted nearer to the throne of the Almighty, 
and enjoy greater manifeſtations of his pre- 
* ſence? whether there are not ſolemn times and 
© occaſions, when all the multitude of heaven 
celebrate the preſence of their maker in more 
extraordinary forms of praiſe and adoration ; 
* as Adam, though he had continued in a ſtate 
* of innocence, would, in the opinion of our 
* Divines, have kept holy the ſabbath-day, in 
* a more particular manner than any other of 
* the ſeven? Theſe, and the like ſpeculations, 
* we may very innocently indulge, ſo long as 
* we make uſe of them to inſpire us with a de- 
* fire of becoming inhabitants of this delight- 
ful place. 5. 5 
have in this, and in two foregoing letters, 
treated on the moſt ferious ſabje& that can 
employ the mind of man, the omnipreſence 
of the deity; a ſubject, which, if poſſible, 
ſliould never depart from our meditations. We 
| K-23 have 
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* haye. conſidered the divine being, as he in- 


* habits infinitude, as he dwells among his 


* works, as he is picſent to the mind of man 
© andas he diſcovers himſelf in a more glorious 


* manner among the regions of the bleſt. Such | 


a conſideration ſhould be kept awake in us at 


* all times, and in all places, and poſſeſs our | 
© minds with a perpetual awe and reverence. | 


It ſhould be interwoven with all our thoughts 
* and perceptions, and become one with the 
conſciouſneſs of our own being. It is not 


to be reflected on in the coldneſs of philoſo- 
phy, but ought to ſink us into the loweſt pro- 
ſtration before Him, who is ſo aftoniſhingly 


great, wonderful, and holy.“ 
2 mare CFE - 5 a : 
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No 38: Monday, Auguſt 16. 
Sunt bona, ſimt guællam mediocria, funt mala plura 

Nu legis. H Maxx. Epig. 27. J. . 


Some good, more bad, ſome neither one nor bother. 


AM at, preſent, fitting with a heap of let- 
ters before me, which I have received under 
the character of SPECTATOR ; I have com- 
laints from lovers, ſchemes from projectors, 


ſcandal from ladies, congratulations, compli- 
ments, and advice in abundance, - 


I have not been thus long an author, to be 
inſenſible of the natural fondneſs every perſon 
; | mu 


me * 9 
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muſt have for their own productions; and I 


X a little too uncivilly in ſtringing them all to- 
gether on a file, and letting them lie ſo long 
unregarded. I ſhall therefore, for the future, 
think myſelf at leaſt obliged to take ſome no- 
tice of ſuch letters as I receive, and may poſ- 
ſibly do it at the end of every month. | 
3 In the mean time, I intend my preſent paper 
as a ſhort anſwer to moſt of thoſe which have 
been already ſent me. ot 
o The public however is not to expect I ſhould 
let them into all my ſecrets; and though I 


gly 3 . abſtruſe to moſt people, it is ſufficient 
if I am underſtood by my particular correſpon- 
dents. | | | 
— | 7 © My well-wiſher Van Nath is very arch, but 


not quite enough ſo to appear in print. 
Philadelþhus will, in a little time, ſee his 
query fully anſwered by a treatiſe which is 
now in the preſs. * 
1 It was very improper at that time to comply 
. with Mr. G. eli 
3 - Miſs Kitty muſt excuſe me. 
« The gentleman who ſent me a copy of verſes 
on his miſtreſs's dancing, is, I believe, too 
thoroughly in love to compoſe correctly. 
I have too great a reſpect for both the uni- 
_— to praiſe one at the expence of the 
other. | 
Tum Nimble is @ very honeſt fellow, and I 
defire him to preſent my humble ſervice to his 
couſin Fill B 3 ry 
18 | K 4 I am 


begin to think I have treated my correſpondents 
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I am obliged for the letter upon prejudice. 


I may in due time animadvert on the caſe of ö 


Grace Grumble. 
The petition of P. S. granted. 
That of Sarah Loveit, refuſed. 
The papers of A. S. are returned. | 
I thank Ariſtippus for his kind invitation. 


My friend at Woodſtock is a bold man, to ; 


undertake for all within ten miles of him. 


Jam afraid the entertainment of Tom Turn- f 
over will hardly be reliſhed by the yood cities | 


of London and Weftminſter. 

] muſt conſider further of i it, 8 I indulge 
IW. F. in thoſe freedoms * takes with the 
ladies ſtockings. 

Jam obliged to the ingenious gentleman, 
who ſent me an ode on the ſubject of a late 
SPECTATOR, and ſhall take Penner notice 
of his laſt letter. 

When the lady who wrote me a letter, da- 
ted Fuly the twentieth, in relation to. ſome 
paſſages in a lover, will be more particular 
in her directions, I ſhall be ſo in my anſwer. 

The poor gentleman, who fancies. my writ- 
ings could reclaim an huſband who can abuſe 
ſuch a wife as he deſcribes, has I am afraid too 

reat an opinion of my ſkill. 

- Philanthropos is, I dare ſay, a very 9 
ing man, but a little too prolix in his —— 
tions. 

Conſtantius himſelf muſt be the beſt judge in in 
the affair he mentions. . - 


T — letter dated from Lincoln i 18 received. — 
Aretbuſa 


6 : 4 


Arethuſa and her friend may hear further 
from me. 5 85 | 

Celia is a little too haſty. VI 

Harriet is a good girl, but muſt not curtſy to 
folks ſhe does not know. * 

I muſt ingenuouſly confeſs my friend Samſon 
Bent/taff has quite puzzled me, and writ me a 
long letter which I cannot comprehend one 
word of. IT r 

Collidan muſt alſo explain what he means by 
his drigelling. 

I think it beneath my ſpectatorial dignity, 
to concern myſelf in the affair of the boiled 
dumpling. : | 

I ſhall conſult ſome Literati on the project 
ſent me for the diſcovery of the longitude, 

I know not how to conclude this paper bet- 
ter, than by inſerting a couple of letters which 
are really genuine, and which I look upon to be 
two of the ſmarteſt pieces I have received from 
my correſpondents of either ſex, 


© Brother 8p Ec, 5 
C Wi you are ſurveying every object that 
3 falls in your way, I am wholly taken 
up with one. Had that ſage, who demanded 
* what beauty was, lived to ſee the dear angel 
* I love, he would not have aſked ſuch a queſ- 
tion. Had another ſeen her, he would him- 
* ſelf have loved the perſon in whom heaven 
has made virtue viſible ; and were you yourſelf 
= © tobe in her company, you could never, with 
all your loquacity, ſay enough of her good 
< „ | humour 
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humour and ſenſe. I ſend you the outlines 
of a picture, which I can no more finiſh than 
I can ſufficiently admire the dear original. 
© Your moſt affectionate brother, 


a 


* 


0 


1 


55 te! Conſtantios Spec. 
< Good Mert, © 
I Will allow you nothing until you reſolve | - 
me the following queſtion, Pray what is 
* the reaſon that while you only talk now upon 
E Weune/days, Pridays, and Mondays, you pretend | „ 
© to-be a greater tatler, than when you ſpoke | F 
every day as you formerly uſed to do? If this | * ; 
be your mene, out of your taciturnity, I 4 
pray let hs ngth of your ſpeeches com- p: 
penſate for the ſcarceneſs'of them. Tam, BY 


ſ 


4:4 3. Good Mr. Pert, A, l ; ; x1 


* z ' 


4 4 e = | N 
© Your admirer, © Ss 1 
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Ainet inſanabile multos | 
Scribendi Cacoethes —— - Juv; Sat. 7. v. 51. 
The curſe of writing is an endleſs itch. 

; Cn. DRYD Rx. 


7 . ERE is a certain diſtemper, which 


is mentioned neither by Galen nor Hip- 
pocrates, nor to be met with in the Lan- 


don Diſbenſary. Juvenal, in the motto of my 


- 


paper, terms it a. Cacoetbes; which is a hard wor 


for a diſeaſe called in plain Engliſbd, the itch of 


« writing.” This Cacoethes is as epidemical as 


the ſmall-pox, there being very few who are 
not ſeized with it ſome time or other in their 


lives. There is, however, this difference if 
theſe two diſtempers, that the firſt, after having 
indiſpoſed you for a time, never returns again; 


whereas this I am ſpeaking of, when it is once 


got into the blood, ſeldom. comes out of it. 


The Britiſb nation is very much afflicted with 
this malady, and though very many remedies 
have been applied to perſons infected with it, 
few of them have ever proved ſucceſsful. Some 
have been cauterized with ſatires and lampoons, 
but have received little or no benefit from them ; 
hour together between a cleft b whi 

is 
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it appears in its greateſt malignity. There is 
indeed one kind of this malady which has been 
ſometimes removed, like the biting of 4 Taran- 
tula, with the ſound of a muſical inſtrument, 


which is commonly known by the name of a ⁵ 


A 
under your care, you may aſſure yourſelf there 
is no other way of recovering him effectually, 


but by forbidding him the uſe of pen, ink and : 


cat- call. But if you have a patient of this kind 


aper. 
: But to drop. the allegory before I have tired 
it out, there is no ſpecies of ſcribblers more 
offenſive, and more incurable, than your peri- 
odical writers, whoſe works return upon the 
ublic on certain days and at ſtated times. 
We have not the conſolation in the peruſal of 


theſe authors, which we find at the reading of : 


all others, namely, that we are ſure if we 


ſaying of Diogenes, who reading a dull author 
to ſeveral of his friends, when every one began 


to be tired, finding he was almoſt come to 


a blank leaf at the end of it, cried, courage, 


< lads, I ſee land. On the contrary, our pro- 
gret through that kind of writers I am now 


peaking of is never at an end. One day makes 

work for another, we do not know when to 

promiſe ourſelves reſt. 

It is a melancholy thing to conſider, that the 

art of printing, which might be the greateſt 

bleſſing to mankind, ſhould prove detrimental 
* 5 
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is made uſe of as a cure for the diſeaſe when 


have but patience we may come to the end f 
their labours. I have often admired a humorous 
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to us, and that it ſhould be made uſe of 


to ſcatter prejudice and ignorance through a 
people, inſtead of conveying to them truth and 


knowledge. | | 
I was lately reading a very whimſical Treatiſe, 


entitled, William Ramſay's Vindication of Aſtro- 


Jgy. This profound author, among many myſ- 
tical paſſages, has the following one: the 
abſence of the ſun is not the cauſe of night, 
«* foraſmuch as his light is ſo great that it may 
© j]luminate the earth all over at once as clear 
as broad day; but there are tenebrificous and 
dark ſtars, by whoſe influence night is brought 
on, and which do ray out darkneſs and ob- 
* ſcurity upon the earth, as the ſun does light.” 
I conſider writers in the ſame view this ſage 
aſtrologer does the heavenly bodies. Some of 
them are ſtars that ſcatter light, as others do 
darkneſs. I could mention ſeveral authors wha 
are tenebrificous ſtars of the firſt magnitude, 
and point out a knot of gentlemen, who have 


been dull in conſort, and may be looked upon 


as a dark conſtellation. The nation has been 
a great while benighted with ſeveral of theſe 


antiluminaries. I ſuffered them to ray out their 


darkneſs as long as I was able to endure it, 
until at length I came to a reſolution of riſing 
upon them, and hope in a little time to drive 
them quite out of the Britiſb hemiſphere. 


F riday, 
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- Tpſe thymum pinoſque ferens de montibus altis, 
Tela ſerat late circum, tui talia curæ: | 
Toe labore manum duro terat; ipſe feraces 
igat humo plantas, & amicos irriget imbres. 
| VIC. Georg, 4. v. 112, 
With his own hand, the guardian of the bees, 
For ſlips of pines, may ſearch the mountain trees; 
And with wild thyme and ſav'ry plant the plain, 
Till his hard horny fingers ake with pain; 
And deck with fruitful trees the fields around, 
And with refreſhing waters drench the ground, 
| . DRY DEN, 


FNVERY Ration of life has duties which 
are proper to it. Thoſe who are deter- 


nined by choice to any particular kind of 


buſineſs, are indeed more happy than thoſe who 
are determined by neceſſity, but both are under 
an * obligation of fixing on employments, 
which may be either uſeful to themſelves or 
beneficial to others: no one of the ſons of 
Adam ought to think himſelf exempt from that 
labour and induſtry, which were denounced to 
our firſt parent, and in him to all his poſterity. 
Thoſe to whom birth or fortune may ſeem to 
make ſuch an application unneceſſary, ought to 
find out ſome calling or profeſſion for themſelves, 


that 
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I that they may not lie as a. burden on the 
X ſpecies, and be the only uſeleſs. parts of the 


X creation, 


Many of our, country gentlemen in their 
buſy hours. apply themſelves wholly to the 


chace, or to ſome other diverſion: which. they 
find in the fields and woods, This gave occa- 
ſion to one of our moſt eminent Engliſb writers 


to repreſent every one of them as lying under 


| | | s kind of curſe pronounced to them in the 


words of Goliab, I will give thee to the fowls 
of the air, and to the beaſts of the field.. 
Though exerciſes of this kind, when indulged 
with moderation, may have a good influence 
both on the mind and body, the country 
roar many other amuſements of a more noble 
Among theſe I know none more delightful 
in itſelf, and beneficial to the public, than that 
of PLANTING, I could mention a nobleman 
whoſe fortune has placed him in ſeveral parts 
of England, and who has always left theſe 
viſible marks behind him, Which ſhew he has 
been there: he never hired a houſe. in his 
life, without leaving all about it the ſeeds of 
wealth, and beſtowing legacies on the poſterity 
of the owner. Had all the gentlemen of 


England made the ſame improvements upon their 


eſtates, our whole country would haye been at 
this time as one great garden. Nor ought ſuch 
an employment to be looked upon as too in- 
—＋ for men of the higheſt rank. There 
ave been heroes in this art, as well as in others. 
= We 
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We are told in particular of Cyrus the great, 3 
that he planted all the leſſer Ha. There is 


indeed ſomething truly magnificent in this kind 7 : 
of amuſement : It gives a nobler air to ſeveral * natic 
parts of Nature; it fills the earth with a variety timb 
of beautiful ſcenes, and has ſomething in it like * 
creation. For this reaſon the pleaſure of one of tl 
who plants is ſomething like — of a Poet, of ri 
who, as Ariſtotle obſerves, is more delighted | man 
with his productions than any other writer or | an c 
artiſt whatſoever. 1 pref] 

Plantations have one advantage in them which | that 
is not to be found in moſt other works, | W cf; 


as they give a pleaſure of a more laſting date, le * 


and continually improve in the eye of the plan- | v 
ter. When you have finiſhed a building or any | B 


other undertaking of the like nature, it im- 
mediately decays upon your hands; you ſee it diſc 


brought to its utmoſt point of perfection, and put 
from that time haſtening to its ruin. On the go 
contrary, when you have finiſhed your planta- FS the 
tions, they are ſtill arriving at greater degrees is p 
of perfection as long as =_ live, and appear eaf 
more delightful in every ſucceeding year, than if ! 
they did in the foregoing 2 clu 

But I do not only recommend this art to men of: 
of eſtates as a pleaſing amuſement, but as it isa J 
kind of virtuous employment, and may therefore mu 
be inculcated by moral motives; particularly . ho! 
rom the love which we ought to have for our go 
country, and the regard which we ought to | ma 
bear to our poſterity. As for the firſt, I need ha 
only mention what is frequently obſerved by g0 


others, 
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others, that the increaſe of foreſt- trees does by 
no means bear a proportion to the deſtruction 
of them, inſomuch that in a few ages the 
nation may be at a loſs to ſupply itſelf with 
timber ſufficient for the fleets of England. I 
know when a man talks of poſterity in matters 
of this nature, he is looked upon with an eye 
of ridicule by the cunning and felfifh part of 
 Þ mankind. Moſt people are of the humour of 
an old fellow of a college, who, when he was 
preſſed by the ſociety to come into ſomething 
that might redound to the good of their ſuc- 
ceſſors, grew very peeviſh; We are always 
doing, fays he, ſomething for poſterity, but I 
"F< would fain ſee poſterity do ſomething for us. 


But 1 think men are inexcuſable, who fail 


| | in a duty of this nature, ſince it is ſo eafily 
diſcharged. When a man confiders that the 
putting a few twigs into the ground, is doing 


good to one who will make his appearance in 


f | the world about fifty years hence, or that he 
is perhaps making one of his own deſcendants 


eaſy or rich, by ſo inconſiderable an expence, 


: if he finds himfelf averſe to it, he muſt con- 
$ clude that he has a poor and baſe heart, void 
of all generous principles and love to mankind. 


There is one conſideration, which may very 


much enforce what I have here faid. Many 
honeſt minds that are naturally diſpoſed to do 


good in the world, and become beneficial to 
mankind, complain within themſelves that they 


have not talents for it. This therefore is a 


good office, which is ſuited to the meaneſt ca- 
Vor. VIII. L pacities, 
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| quainted with Homer, Virgil, an 755 So 


titudes who have not abilities ſufficient to de. 


a good funeral oration, at the death of an ho- 
neſt huſbandman, who hath left the impreſſions 


already ſhewn, recommends itſelf likewiſe b) 
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pacities, and which may be performed by mul. g 


ſerve well of their country and to recommend 
themſelves to their poſterity, by any other me- * 
thod. It is the phraſe of a friend of mine, 
when any uſeful country neighbour dies, that 
you may trace him; which I look upon a; 


of his induſtry behind him, in the place where 3 
he has lived, | 1 

Upon the foregoing conſiderations, I can ſcarce} 
forbear repreſenting the ſubje& of this paper 
as a kind of moral virtue: which, as I hav} 


** 


the pleaſure that attends it. It muſt be confeſ--- 
ed, that this is none of thoſe turbulent pleaſures þ * 
which is apt to gratify a man in the heats f 
youth; but if it be not ſo tumultuous, it i Þ 
more laſting. Nothing can be more delightful Þ ? 
than to entertain ourſelves with proſpects of out! 
own making, and to walk under thoſe ſhades Þ 
which our own induſtry has raiſed, Amuſe- Þ'? 
ments of this nature compoſe the mind, and FF 
lay at reſt all thoſe paſſions which are unealy ? 
to the ſoul of man, beſides that they natu- 
rally engender good thoughts, and diſpoſe us 
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to laudable contemplations. Many of the od 


philoſophers paſſed away the greateſt parts aof 
their lives among their gardens. Epicurus him- 
ſelf could not think fenſual pleaſure attainable FR 
in any other ſcene. Every reader who is ac- 


greateſt = 
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reateſt geniuſſes of all antiquity, knows very 


well with how much rapture they have ſpoken 
on this ſubje& ; and that Virgil in particular has 


written a whole book on the art of planting. 
This art ſeems to have been more eſpecially 
adapted to the nature of man in his primeval 
ſtate, when he had life enough to ſee his pro- 
ductions flouriſh in their utmoſt beauty, and 
gradually decay with him. One who lived 
before the flood might have ſeen a wood of 


dle talleſt oaks in the acorn. But I only men- 


tion this particular, in order to introduce, in 


= my next paper, a hiſtory which I have found 


among the accounts of China, and which may 
be looked upon as an antediluvian novel. 
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Hic gelidi fontes, hic mollia prata, Lycori, 
Hic nemus, hic toto tecum conſumerer avo. 
VIC. Ecl. 10. v. 42. 


Come ſee what pleaſures in our plains abound ; 

The woods, the fountains, and the flow'ry ground : 

Here I cou'd live, and love, and die with only you. 
DRYDEN. 


IL PA was one of the hundred and 


fifty daughters of Zilpab, of the race of 


Cobu, by whom ſome of the learned think 
is meant Cain. She was exceedingly beautiful, 
L 2 | and 
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brathers, Harpatbh and Shalum ; Har path, being 


all the neighbouring hills, and that great range 


ſet upon riches; for which reaſon the beautiful 


rocks and mountains. This ſo much provoked 
Sbalum, that he is faid to have curſed his 


have prayed that one of his mountains might 
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and when ſhe was but a girl of threeſcore and 
ten years of age, received the addreſſes of ſeveral 
who made love to her. Among theſe were two 


the firſit-born, was maſter of that fruitful region 
which lies at the foot of mount Tirzab, in the 
ſouthern parts of China. Sbalum, which is to 
ſay the planter in the Chineſe language, poſſeſſed 


of mountains which goes under the name of 
Tirzah. Harpath was of a haughty contemp- 
tuous ſpirit ; Shalum was of a gentle diſpoſition, 
beloved both by God and man. 

It is faid that among the antediluvian women, 
the daughters of Cobu had. their minds wholly 


Hilpa preferred Harpath to Shalum, becauſe of 
his numerous flocks and herds, that covered 
all the low. country which runs along the foot 
of mount Tirzab, and is watered by ſeveral 
fountains and ſtreams breaking out of the ſides 
of that mountain. 3 5 

Harpatb made ſo quick a diſpatch of his court- 
ſhip, that he married Hilpa in the hundredth 
year of her age: and being of an inſolent tem- 
per, laughed to ſcorn his brother Sha/ym for 
having pretended to the beautiful Hilpa, when 
he was maſter of nothing but a long chain of 


brother in the bitterneſs of his heart, and to 
fall 
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fall upon his head if ever he came within the 
ſhadow of it. 

From this time forward Harpatb would never 
venture out of the vallies, but came to an un- 
timely end in the two hundred and fiftieth year 
of his age, being drowned in a river as he 
attempted to croſs it. This river is called to 
this day, from his name who periſhed in it, 
the river Harpath, and, what is very remarka- 
ble, iſſues out of one of thoſe mountains which 
Shalum wiſhed might fall upon his brother, 
when he curſed him in the bitterneſs of his 
heart. 

Hilpa was in the hundred and fixtieth year of 
her age at the death of her hufband, having 
brought him but fifty children, before he was 
ſnatched away, as has been already related. 
Many of the antediluvians made love to the 
young widow, though no one was thought ſo 
likely to ſucceed in her affections as her firs 
lover Shalum, who renewed his court to her 
about ten years after the death of Harpath ; for 
it was not thought decent in thoſe days that a 
widow ſhould be ſeen by a man within ten 
years after the deceaſe of her huſband. | 


Shalum falling into a melancholy, and £ 


reſolving to take away that objection which had 


been raiſed againſt him when he made his firſt 


addreſſes to Hilpa, began immediately after 
her marriage with Harpath, to plant all that 
mountainous region which fell to his lot in the 
divifion of this country. He knew how to — 
every plant to its proper ſoil, and is thought 

L 3 to 
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to have inherited many traditional ſecrets of 
that art from the firſt man. This employment 
turned at length to his profit as well as to his 
amuſement: his mountains were in a few years 
ſhaded with young trees, that gradually ſhot up 
into groves, woods, and foreſts, intermixed with 
walks and lawns, and gardens ; inſomuch that 
the whole region, from -a naked and deſolate 
proſpet, began now to look like a ſecond 
paradiſe. The pleaſantneſs of the place, and 
the agreeable diſpoſition of Shalum, who was 
reckoned one of the mildeſt and wiſeſt of all 
who lived before the flood, drew into it multi- 
tudes of people, who were perpetually employed 
in the ſinking of wells, the digging of trenches, 
and the hollowing of trees, for the better diſtri- 
bution of water — every part of this ſpa- 
cious plantation. | 
The habitations of Shalum looked every year 
more beautiful in the eyes of Hilpa, who, after 
the ſpace of ſeyenty autumns, was wonderfully 
pleaſed with the diſtant proſpe& of - Shalum's 
hills, which were then covered with innumera- 
ble tufts of trees, and gloomy ſcenes that gave 
a magnificence to the place, and. converted it 
into one of the fineſt landſkips the eye of man 
could behold.  _ ii E33 
The Chzneſe record a letter which Shalum is 
ſaid to have written to Hilpa, in the eleventh 
year of her widowhood. I ſhall here tranſlate 


it, without departing from that noble ſimplicity 


of ſentiments, and plainneſs of manners which 
appears in the original. 


Shalum 
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Sbalum was at this time one hundred and 
eighty years old, and Hilpa one hundred and 
ſeventy. | | | 


« Shalum, maſter of mount Tirzab, to Hilþa, 


miſtreſs of the vallies. 
In the 788th year of the Creation. 
: HAT have I not ſuffered, O thou 
daughter of Zilpab, ſince thou gaveſt 


* thyſelf away in marriage to my rival ? I grew 
* weary of the light of the ſun, and have ever 


- © fince been covering myſelf with woods and 


* foreſts. Theſe threeſcore and ten years have I 
© bewailed the loſs of thee on the top of mount 


© Tirzah, and foothed my melancholy among a 


* thouſand gloomy ſhades of my own raiſing. 
My dwellings are at preſent as the 'garden of 
God ; every part of them is filled with fruits, 
and flowers, and fountains. The whole moun- 
tain is perfumed for thy reception. Come 
* up into it, O my beloved, and let us people 
* this ſpot of the new world with a beautiful 
* race of mortals; let us multiply exceedingly 
* among theſe delightful ſhades, and fill every 
* quarter of them with ſons and daughters. 
Remember, O thou daughter of Zilpab, that 
* the age of man is but a thouſand years; 
* that beauty is the admiration but of a few 
- Centuries. It flouriſhes as a mountain oak, or 
Nas a cedar on the top of Tirzab, which in 
* three or four hundred years will fade away, 
and never be thought of by poſterity, unleſs 
L 
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a young wood ſprings from its roots. Think 

6 well on this, and remember thy neighbour 
in the mountains. 

Having here inſerted this letter, which I look 

upon as the only antediluvian Billet-doux now 


extant, I ſhall in my next paper give the anſwer 


to it, and the ſequel of this TE 
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> letitid voces ad are jactani 


Ixtonſi montes: ipſæ jam carmina rupes, 
| * ſonant arbuſia ——— 


Vigs. Ecl. 5. v. 63. 
The mountain tops unſhorn, the rocks rejoice; 


The ** ſhrubs partake of human VOICE, 
| DxvDzx, 


The ſequel of the ſtory of Shalum and Hilpa. 


HE letter inſerted in my laſt had fo good 
an effect upon Hilpa, that ſhe anſwered 
it in leſs han twelve months after the 


| following manner. 


6 r miſtreſs of the vallies, to Shalum, 
| maſter of mount Tirzah. | 


5] In the 789th year of the Creation. 
5 HAT have I to do with thee, O Sa- 
2 lum? Thou praifeſt Hilpa's beauty, but 


* art thou not ſecretly enamoured with the 
* yerdure 
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verdure of her meadows? Art thou not more 
affected with the proſpect of her green val- 
lies, than thou. wouldeſt be with the fight of 
« her perſon? The lowings of my herds, and 
the — of my flocks, make a pleaſant 
echo in thy mountains, and ſound ſweetly in 
thy ears. What though I am delighted with 
the wavings of thy foreſts, and thoſe breezes 
of perfumes which flow from the top of 
Tirzah: are theſe like the riches of the 
valley ? 9 | 

I know thee, O Shalum; thou art more wile 
and happy than any of the ſons of men. 
Thy dwellings are among the cedars ; thou 
ſearcheſt out the diverſity of foils, thou un- 
derſtandeſt the influences of the ſtars, and 
markeſt the change of ſeaſons. Can a woman 


= I BYE WR 


Diſquiet me not, O Shalum; let me alone, 
that I may enjoy thoſe goodly poſſeſſions 
which are fallen to my lot. Win me not 
by thy enticing words. May thy trees increaſe 
and multiply; mayeſt thou add wood to 
wood, and ſhade to ſhade; but tempt not 
Hilpa to deſtroy thy ſolitude, and make thy 
retirement populous. 

The Chzne/e ſay that a little time afterwards 
ſhe accepted of a treat in one of the neigbour- 
ing hills to which SHalum had invited her. This 
treat laſted for two years, and is ſaid to have 
colt Shalum five hundred antelopes, two thou- 
ſand oſtriches, and a thouſand tuns of milk; 
but what moſt of all recommended it, was 
that 
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appear lovely in the eyes of ſuch a one? 
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that variety of delicious fruits and pot-herbs, in 
which no perſon then living could any way 
equal Shalum. £ 
He treated her in the bower which he had 
planted amidſt the wood of nightingales. This 
wood was made up of ſuch fruit-trees and 
plants as are moſt agreeable to the ſeveral kinds 
of ſinging- birds; 1o that it had drawn into it 
all the muſic of the country, and was filled 
from one end of the year to the other with the 
moſt agreeable conſort in ſeaſon. | 

He ſhewed her every day ſome beautiful and 
ſurpriſing ſcene in this new region of wood- 
lands; and as by this means he had all the 
opportunities he could wiſh for of opening his 
mind to her, he ſucceeded fo well, that upon 
her departure ſhe made him a kind of promiſe, 
and gave him her word to return him a poſi- 
tive anſwer in leſs than fifty years. 

She had not been long among her own 
people in the vallies, when ſhe received new 
overtures, and at the ſame time a moſt ſplendid 
viſit from Miſbpach, who was a mighty man of 
old, and had built a great city, which he called 
after his own name. Every houſe was made 
for at leaſt a thouſand years, nay there were 
ſome that were leaſed out for three lives; fo 
that the quantity af ſtone and timber conſumed 
in this building is ſcarce to be imagined b 

thoſe who live in the preſent age of the world. 
This great man entertained her with the voice 
of muſical inſtruments which had been lately 
invented, and danced before her to the ſound 
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of the timbrel. He alſo preſented her with 
ſeveral domeſtic utenſils wrought in braſs and 
iron, which had been newly found out for the 
conveniency of life. In the mean time Shalum 
grew very uneaſy with himſelf, and was ſore- 
ly diſpleaſed at Hilpa, for the reception which 
ſhe had given to Miſpach, inſomuch that 

he never wrote to her or ſpoke of her durin 
a whole revolution of Saturn; but finding 
that this intercourſe went no further than a 
viſit, he again renewed his addreſſes to her, 
who during his long filence is faid very often 

to have caſt a wiſhing eye upon mount Tirzab. 
Her mind continued wavering about twenty 
years longer between Shalum and Miſhpach ; for 
though her inclinations favoured the former, her 
intereſt pleaded very powerfully for, the other. 
While her heart was in this unſettled condition, 
the following accident happened which deter- 
mined her choice. A high tower of wood that 
ſtood in the city of Miſpach having caught fire 
by a flaſh of lightning, in a few days reduced 
the whole town to aſhes. Mz/bpach reſolved to 
rebuild the place whatever it ſhould coſt him; 
and having already deſtroyed all the timber of 
the country, he was forced to have recourſe to 
Shalum, whoſe foreſts were now two hundred 
years old. He purchaſed theſe woods with fo 
many herds of cattle and flocks of ſheep, and 
with ſuch a vaſt extent of fields and paſtures, 
that Shalum was now grown more wealthy than 
+. age and therefore appeared ſo charming 
e eyes of Zilpab's daughter, that ſhe no 


longer 
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longer refuſed him in marriage. On the day 
in which he brought her up into the mountains 
he raiſed a moſt prodigious pile of cedar and of 
every ſweet fmelling wood, which reached above 
three hundred cubits in height ; he alfo caſt 
into the pile bundles of myrrh and ſheaves of 
fpikenard, enriching it with every ſpicy ſhrub, 
and making it fat with the gums of his planta- 
tions. This was the burnt-offering which $ha- 
lum offered in the day of his eſpouſals: the ſmoke 
of it aſcended up to heaven, and filled the whole 
country with incenſe and perfume. 


1 
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riday, Auguſt 2. 


>” 


— N. in vita uſurpant homines, cogitant, curant, 
vident, quaque agunt vigilantes; agitauique, ea cuique 
in ſomno accidunt. ee Div. 

The things, which employ mens waking thoughts 
and actions, recur to their imaginations in ſleep. 


B. the laſt poſt T received the following 


letter, which is built upon a thought that 

is new, and very well carried on; for 

which reaſons I ſhall give it to the public with- 
out alteration, addition, of amendment. 


3 S8 ＋ R, | 
I was a good piece of advice which Pytha- 
BA of nome is ſcholars, that every night 
* DETOTE they flept they ſhould examine what = 
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had been doing that day, and fo diſcover what 
actions were worthy of purſuit to-morrow, 
and what little vices were to be prevented 
from ſlipping unawares into a habit. If I 
might ſecond thephiloſopher's advice, it ſhould 


be mine, that in a morning before my ſcholar 


© roſe, he ſhould conſider what he had been 
about that night, and with the fame ſtrictneſs, 
© as if the condition he has believed himfelf to 
© be in, was real. Such a fcrutiny into the 
actions of his fancy muſt be of confiderable 
* advantage, for this reafon, becauſe the circum- 


« ſtances which a man imagines himſelf in 


during flecep, are generally ſuch as entirely 
* favour his inclinations good or bad, and give 
him imaginary opportunities of purſuing them 
* to the utmoſt; ſo that his temper will lie 
fairly open to his view, while he conſiders 


how it is moved when free from thoſe con- 


* ſtraints which the accidents of real life put 
it under. Dreams are certainly the reſult of 
* our waking thoughts, and our daily hopes 
* and fears are what give the mind ſuch nim- 
ble reliſhes of pleaſure, and ſuch ſevere touches 
* of pain in its midnight rambles. A man that 
* murders his enemy, or deſerts his friend in 
a dream, had need to guard his temper againſt 
revenge and ingratitude, and take heed that 
he be not tempted to do a vile thing in the 
8 _ of falſe, or the neglect of true | Sons 
For my part, I ſeldom receive a benefit, but 
in a night or two's time I make moſt noble 

returns 
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returns for it; which though my benefactor 
is not a whit the better for, yet it pleaſes 
me to think that it was from a pringiple of 
gratitude in me, that my mind was fuſcepti- 
ble of ſuch generous tranſport while I thought 
myſelf repaying the kindneſs of my friend: 
and I have often been ready to beg pardon, 
inſtead of returning an injury, after conſider- 
ing, that when the offender was in my power 
I had carried my reſentments much too far. 

© I think it has been obſerved in the courſe 
of your papers, how much one's happineſs 
or miſery may depend upon the imagination : 
of which truth thoſe ſtrange workings of 
fancy in ſleep are no inconſiderable inſtances ; 
ſo that not only the advantage a man has of 
making diſcoveries of himſelf, but a regard to 
his own eaſe or diſquiet, may induce him to 
accept of my advice. Such as are willing 
to comply with it, I ſhall put into a way of 
doing it with pleaſure, by obſerving only one 
maxim which I ſhall give them, viz. © To 
* go to bed with a mind entirely free from 
* paſſion, and a body clear of the leaſt intem- 


* PeErance. 


They indeed who can fink into ſleep with 
their thoughts leſs calm or innocent than they 
© ſhould be, do but plunge themſelves into 
* ſcenes of guilt and miſery; or they who are 
* willing to purchaſe any midnight diſquietudes 
for the ſatisfaction of a full meal, or a ſkin 
full of wine; theſe I have nothing to ſay to, 
* as not knowing how to invite them to re- 
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flexions full of ſhame and horror: but thoſe 
that will obſerve this rule, I promiſe them 
they ſhall awake into health and chearfulneſs, 


and be capable of recounting with delight thoſe 


glorious moments, wherein the mind has been 
indulging itſelf in ſuch luxury of thought, ſuch 
noble hurry of imagination. Suppoſe a man's 
going ſupperleſs to bed ſhould introduce him 
to the table of ſome great prince or other, 
where he ſhall be entertained with the no- 
bleſt marks of honour and plenty, and do 
ſo much buſineſs after, that he ſhall riſe with 
as good a ſtomach to his breakfaſt as if he 
had faſted all night long; or ſuppoſe he ſhould 
ſee his deareſt friends remain all night in great 


diſtreſſes, which he could inftantly have diſ- 


engaged them from, could he have been con- 
tent to have gone to bed without the other 
bottle; believe me, theſe effects of fancy are 
no contemptible conſequences of command- 
ing or indulging one's appetite. 
I forbear recommending my advice upon 
many other accounts until I hear how you 
and your readers reliſh what I have already 
faid ; among whom if there be any that may 
pretend it 1s uſeleſs to them, becauſe they 
never dream at all, there may be others, per- 
haps, who do little elſe all day long. Were 
every one as ſenſible as I am what happens 
to him in his ſleep, it would be no diſpute 
whether we paſt ſo conſiderable a portion of 
our time in the condition of ſtocks and ſtones, 
| | or 
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or whether the Soul were not perpetually at 


work upon-the principle of thought. How- 
eyer, it 1s an honeſt endeavour of mine to 
perſuade my countrymen to reap fome ad- 
vantage from ſo many unregarded hours, and 
as ſuch you will encourage it. 

I ſhall conclude with giving you a ſketch 
or two of my way of proceeding. 

If I have any buſineſs of conſequence to 
do to-morrow, I am ſcarce dropt afleep to- 


night but J am in the midſt of it, and when 


awake I confider the whole proceſſion of the 
t the advantage of the next 
day's experience before the ſun has riſen 


upon it. 


* There is ſcarce a great poſt but what ! 
have ſome time or other been in; but my 
behaviour while I was maſter of a college, 
pleaſes me fo well, that whenever there is 
a province of that nature vacant, I intend to 
ſtep in as ſoon as I can. IE, 
I have done many things that would not 
8 examination, when J have had the art of 
ying, or being invifible ; for which reaſon ! 
am glad I am not poſſeſſed of thoſe extraor- 
dinary qualities. | 
< Laſtly, Mr. SyzCTAToOR, I have been 2 


great correſpondent of yours, and have read 


many of my letters in your paper which 1 
never wrote you. If you "hams a mind I ſhould 
really be ſo, I have got a parcel of viſions 


and other miſcellanies in my Noctuary, which 


« I ſhall 
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I ſhall ſend you to enrich your paper with 


on proper occaſions. 


J am, &c. 
Oxford, Aug. 20. | 
Fobn Shallow." 
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Intus, & in cute novi. Pts. Sat. 3. v. 30. 


T know thee to thy bottom; from within 
Thy ſhallow centre, to the utmoſt ſkin, Drvpex. 


HOUGH the author of the following 
viſion is unknown to me, I am apt to 
think it may be the work of that inge- 
nious gentleman, who promiſed me, in the laſt 


f paper, ſome extracts out of his noctuary. 


FS 


] - I Was the other day reading the life of Ma- 


homet. Among many other extravagances, 
* I find it recorded of that impoſtor, that in 
the fourth year of his age the angel Gabriel 
caught him up, while he was among his play- 
* fellows, and carrying him aſide, cut open his 


\ © breaſt, plucked out his heart, and wrung 


« out of it that black drop of blood in which, 
« ſay the Turkiſh divines, is contained the Fomes 
«© Peccati, ſo that he was free from fin ever 


Vor. VIII. M « after. 
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after. I immediately ſaid to myſelf, though 
* this ſtory be a fiction, a very good moral may 
© be drawn from it, would every man but ap- 
© ply it to himſelf, and endeavour to ſqueeze 
out of his heart whatever ſins or ill qualities 
he finds in it. 
While my mind was wholly taken up with 
* this contemplation, I inſenſibly fell into a moſt 
« pleaſing ſlumber, when methought two por- 
ters entered my chamber, carrying a large 
© cheſt between them. After having ſet it 
* down in the middle of the room they de- 
< parted. I immediately endeavoured to open 
* what was ſent me, when a ſhape, like that 
in which we paint our angels, appeared be- 
© fore me, and forbad me. Incloſed, ſaid he, 
< are the hearts of ſeveral of your friends and 
* acquaintance ; but before you can be quali- 
.* fied to ſee and animadvert on the failing 
of others, you muſt be pure yourſelf; where- 
upon he drew out his inciſion knife, cut me 
open, took out my heart, and began to ſqueeze 
* it. I was in a great confuſion, to ſee how 
many things, which I had always cheriſhed 
as virtues, iſſued out of my heart on this 
* occaſion. In ſhort, after it had been throughly 
 » © ſqueezed, it looked like an empty bladder, WW 
when the phantom, breathing a treſh partick 
of divine air into it, reſtored it ſafe to its 
former repoſitory ; and having ſewed me up, 
© we began to examine the cheſt. - . 
Ihe hearts were all incloſed in tranſparent 
* phials, and preſerved in liquor which Ge : 
| like 
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like ſpirits of wine. The firſt which I caſt 
my eye upon, I was afraid would have broke 
the glaſs which contained it. It ſhot up and 
down, with incredible ſwiftneſs, through the 
liquor in which it ſwam, and very frequently 
E *© bounced againſt the fide of the phial. The 
* * Fones, or ſpot in the middle of it, was not 
large, but of a red fiery colour, and ſeemed 
* to be the cauſe of theſe violent agitations. 
© That, ſays my inſtructor is the heart of Tom 
= © Dread-Nought, who behaved himſelf well in 
the late wars, but has for theſe ten years laſt 
| © paſt. been aiming at ſome poſt of honour to 
no 2 He is lately retired into the coun- 
try, where quite choked up with ſpleen and 
choler, he rails at better men than himſelf, 
and will be for ever uneaſy, becauſe it is im- 
poſſible he ſhould think his merit ſufficiently 
rewarded. The next heart that I examined, 
was remarkable for its ſmallneſs; it lay till 
at the bottom of the phial, and I could hardly 
perceive that it beat at all. The Fomes was 
__ black, and had almoſt diffuſed itſelf over 

e whole heart. This, ſays my interpreter, 
* is the heart of Dick Gloomy, who never 
* thirſted after any thing but money. Notwith- 
* ſtanding all his endeavours, he 1s ſtill poor. 


This has flung him into a moſt deplorable 


* ſtate of melancholy and deſpair. He is a 
& * compoſition of envy and idleneſs, hates man- 
Kind, but gives them their revenge by being 
1 _ uneaſy to himſelf, than to any one 
* elle, 
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I ſet it down, and drew. ont another, in 


K 


of light. The heart you are examining, ſays 


ſeſſed of a thouſand good qualities. The 
ſpeck which you diſcover is vanity.”  - 


_ longed, I was informed that it was the heart 
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The phial I looked upon next contained a 
large fair heart, which beat very ſtrongly. 
The Fomes or ſpot in it was exceeding ſmall ; 
but I could not help obſerving, that which 
way ſoever I turned the phial it always ap- 
peared uppermoſt, and in the ſtrongeſt point 


* g 


my companion, belongs to Will Worthy. He 
has, indeed, a moſt noble foul, and is poſ- 


Here, ſays the angel, is the heart of Free- 
loue your intimate friend. Freelove and I, 
ſaid I are at preſent very cold to one an- 
other, and I do not care for looking on the 
heart of a man, which I fear is overcaſt with 
rancour. My teacher commanded me to look 
upon it; I did fo, and to my unſpeakable 
ſurpriſe, found that a ſmall ſwelling ſpot, 
which I at firſt took to be ill-will towards 
me, was only paſſion, and that upon my 
nearer inſpection it wholly — ; upon 
which the phantom told me Freelove was 
one of the beſt- natured men alive. | 

This, ſays my teacher, is a female heart 
of your acquaintance, I found the Fomes in 
it of the largeſt ſize, and of a hundred dit- 
ferent colours, which were ſtill varying every 
moment. Upon my aſking to whom it be- 
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which I took the Fomes at firſt fight. to be 
| © very 


and made a very perplexed figure. 
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very ſmall, but was amazed to find, that, as 
] looked ſtedfaſtly upon it, it grew ſtill larger. 
It was the heart of Meliſſa, a noted prude who 
lives the next door to me. 

I ſhow you this, ſays the phantom, “ becauſe 
« it is indeed a rarity, and you have the hap- 
pineſs to know the perſon to whom it belongs. 
He then put into my hands a large cryſtal 
* glaſs, that encloſed a heart, in which, though 
] examined it with the utmoſt nicety, I could 
not perceive any blemiſn. I made no ſcruple 


© * to affirm that it muſt be the heart of Sera- 


* phina, and was glad, but not ſurpriſed, to 


* find that it was ſo. She is indeed, continued 


my guide, the © ornament, as well as the envy, 
of her ſex; at theſe laſt words, he pointed 
to the hearts of ſeveral of her female acquaint- 
ance which lay in different phials, and had 
very large ſpots in them, all of a deep blue. 
You are not to wonder, ſays he, that you ſee 
* no ſpot in an heart, whoſe innocence hag 
been proof againſt all the corruptions of a de- 
* praved age. If it has any blemiſh, it is too 
* ſmall to be diſcovered by human eyes. 
* I laid it down, and took up the hearts of 
* other females, all in of which the Fomes ran 
in ſeveral veins, which were twiſted together, 
aſked 
the meaning of it, and was told it repreſented 
* deceit. | | 
I ſhould have been glad to have examined 
the hearts of . ſeveral of my acquaintance, 
* whom I knew to be particularly addicted to 
| M 3 drinking, 
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* drinking, gaming, intriguing, &c. but my 


* interpreter told me I muſt let that alone 
* until another opportunity, and flung down 
the cover of the cheſt with ſo much violence, 


© as immediately awoke me.” 


—— 
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Dicitis, omnis in imbecillitate eſt et gratia, et caritas. 
| CICPRo, 


You pretend that all kindneſs and benevolence 1s 
founded in weakneſs. | 


| AN may be conſidered in two views, as 

a reaſonable, and as a ſociable being; 

capable of becoming himſelf either 
happy or miſerable, and of contributing to the 
happineſs or miſery of his fellow-creatures. Suit- 
ably to this double capacity, the contriver of hu- 
man nature hath wiſely furniſhed it with two 
principles of action, ſelf-love and benevolence; 
deſigned one of them to render man wakeful to 
his own perſonal intereſt, the other to diſpoſe 
him for giving his utmoſt affiſtance to all en- 
gaged in the ſame purſuit. This is ſuch an 


account of our frame, ſo agreeable to reaſon, fo 


much for the honour of our maker, and the 
credit of. our ſpecies, that it may appear ſome- 


what unaccountable what ſhould induce men 
to repreſent human nature, as they do, under 
| F characters 
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characters of diſadvantage, or having drawn it 
with a little ſordid aſpect, what pleaſure they 
can poſſibly take in ſuch a picture. Do they 


reflect that it is their own, and, if we would 


believe themſelves, is not more odious than the 
original ? One of the firſt that talked in this 
lofty ſtrain of our nature was Epicurus. Bene- 
ficence, would his followers fay, is all founded 
in weakneſs; and, whatever he pretended, the 
kindneſs that paſſeth between men and men 1s 
by every man directed to himſelf. This, it 
muſt be confeſſed, is of a piece with the reſt 
of that hopeful philoſophy, which having patched 
man up out of the four elements, attributes his 
being to chance, and derives all his ations from 
an unintelligible declination of atoms. And for 
theſe glorious diſcoveries the poet is beyond 
meaſure tranſported in the praiſes of his "vg 
as if he muſt needs be ſomething more than 
man, only. for an endeavour to prove that man 
is in nothing ſuperior to beaſts. In this ſchool 
was Mr. Hobbes inſtructed to ſpeak after the 
fame manner, if he did not rather draw his 
knowledge from an obſervation of his own tem- 
per; for he. ſomewhere unluckily lays down 
this as a rule. That from the ſimilitudes of 
* thoughts and paſſions of one man to the 
* thoughts and paſſions of another, whoſoever 
looks into himſelf and conſiders what he doth 
* when he thinks, hopes, fears, &c. and upon 
© what grounds; he ſhall hereby read and know 
* what are the thoughts and paſſions of all 
other men upon the like occaſions. Now we 
M 4 will 
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will allow Mr. Hobbes to know beſt how he was 
inclined: but in earneſt, I ſhould be heartily 
out of conceit with myſelf, if I thought myſelf 
of this unamiable temper, as he affirms, and 
ſhould have as little kindneſs for myſelf as for 
any body in the world. Hitherto I always ima- 
gine that kind and benevolent propenfions were 
the original growth of the heart of man, and, 
however checked and over-topped by counter 
inclinations that have fince ſprung up within us, 
have ſtill ſome force in the worſt of tempers, 
and a conſiderable influence on the beſt. And, 
methinks, it is a fair ſtep towards the proof of 
this, that the moſt beneficent of all beings is 
He who hath an abſolute fullneſs of perfection 
in Himſelf, who gave exiſtence to the univerſe, 
and fo cannot be ſuppoſed to want that which 
He communicated, without diminiſhing from 
the plenitude of his own power and happineſs. 
The philoſophers before-mentioned have in- 
deed done all that in them lay to invalidate 
this argument ; for placing the gods in a ſtate 
of the moſt elevated bleſſedneſs, they deſcribe 
them as ſelfiſh as we poor miſerable mortals can 
be, and ſhut them out from all concern for 


of us. But if He that fitteth on. the heavens 
wants not us, we ſtand in continual need of 
him; and ſurely, next to the ſurvey of the 
immenſe treaſures of his own mind, the moſt 
exalted pleafure he receives is from beholding 
millions of creatures lately drawn out of the 
gulph of non- exiſtence, rejoicing in the various 

degrees 
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degrees of being and happineſs imparted to them. 
And as this is the true, the glorious character 
of the Deity, ſo in forming a reaſonable crea- 
ture he would not, if poſſible, ſuffer his image 


] to paſs out of his hands unadorned with a 


reſemblance of himſelf in this moſt lovely part 


| of his nature. For what complacency could 


2 mind, whoſe love is as unbounded as his 


F- knowledge, have in a work ſo unlike himſelf ; 


a creature that ſhould be capable of knowin 
and converſing with a vaſt circle of objects, 


5 and love none but himſelf? What proportion 
vould there be between the head and the heart of 


ſuch a creature, its affections, and its underſtand- 
ing? Or could a ſociety of ſuch creatures, with 
no other bottom but ſelf-love on which to main- 
tain a commerce, ever flouriſh? Reaſon, it is 
certain would oblige every man to purſue the 


general happineſs, as the means to procure and 
= eſtabliſh his own; and yet if, beſides this con- 


ſideration, there were not a natural inſtinct, 
1 men to deſire the welfare and ſatiſ- 
faction of others, ſelf-love, in defiance of the 
admonitions of reaſon, would quickly run all 
things into a ſtate of war and confuſion. As 
nearly intereſted as the ſoul is in the fate of the 
body, our provident creator ſaw it neceſſary, by 
the conſtant returns of hunger and thirſt, thoſe 
importunate appetites, to put it in mind of its 
charge; knowing, that if we ſhould eat and 


drink no oftener than cold abſtracted ſpeculation 


ſhould put us upon theſe exerciſes, and then 
leave it to reaſon to preſcribe the quantity, we 
| ſhould 
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ſhould ſoon refine ourſelves out of this bodily 
life. And indeed, it is obvious to remark, that 
we follow nothing heartily, unleſs carried to it 
by inclinations which anticipate our reaſon, and, 
like a bias, draw the mind ſtrongly towards it. 
In order, therefore, to eſtabliſh a perpetual in- 
tercourſe of benefits amongſt mankind, their 
maker would not fail to give them this gene- 
rous prepoſſeſſion of benevolence, if, as I have 
ſaid, it were poſſible. And from whence can 
we go about to argue its impoſſibility? Is it 
inconſiſtent with ſelf-love? Are their motions 
contrary? No more than the diurnal rotation of 


the earth is oppoſed to its annual ; or its motion 


round its own centre, which might be im- 
roved as an illuſtration of ſelf-love, to that 
which whirls it about the common centre of 
the world, anſwering to univerſal benevolence. 
Is the force of ſelf- love abated, or its intereſt 
prejudiced by benevolence? So far from it, 
that benevolence, though a diſtinct principle, is 
extremely ſerviceable to ſelf- love, and then doth 
moſt ſervice when it is leaſt deſigned. 
But to deſcend from reaſon to matter of fact; 
the pity which ariſes on ſight of perſons in 
diſtreſs, and the ſatisfaction of mind which is 
the conſequence of having removed them into 
a happier ſtate, are inſtead of a thouſand ar- 
guments to prove ſuch a thing as a diſintereſted 
benevolence. Did pity proceed from a reflexion 
we make upon our liableneſs to the ſame ill 
accidents we ſee befall others, it were nothing 
to the preſent purpoſe ; but this is aſſigning an 
artificial 
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artificial cauſe of a natural paſſion, and can by 
no means be admitted as a tolerable account of 
t, becauſe children and perſons moſt thoughtleſs 
about their own condition, and incapable of en- 
E tering into the proſpects of futurity, feel the 
moſt violent touches of compaſſion. And then 
as to that charming delight which immediately 
follows the giving joy to another, or relieving 
his ſorrow, and is, when the objects are nume- 
rous, and the kindneſs of importance, really in- 
expreſſible, what can this be owing to but a 
conſciouſneſs of a man's having done ſomethin 
praiſe-worthy, and expreſſive of a great foul ? 
Whereas, if in all this he only facrificed to 
vanity and ſelf-love, as there would be nothing 
brave in actions that make the moſt ſhining 
appearance, ſo nature would not have rewarded 
them with this divine pleaſure ; nor could the 
commendations, which a perſon receives for 
benefits done upon ſelfiſh views, be at all more 
fatisfaftory, than when he is applauded for what 
he doeth without deſign ; becauſe in both caſes 
the ends of ſelf- love are equally anſwered. The 
conſcience of approving ones ſelf a benefactor 
to mankinc is the nobleſt recompence for being 
ſo; doubtleſs it is, and the moſt intereſted can- 
not propoſe any thing ſo much to their own 
advantage; notwithſtanding which, the inclina- 
tion is nevertheleſs unſelfiſh. The pleaſure which 
attends the gratification of our hunger and thirſt, 
is not the cauſe of theſe appetites; they are 
previous to any ſuch proſpect; and fo likewiſe 
is the defire of doing good ; with — 
= at 
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that being ſeated in the intellectual part, this 
laſt, though antecedent to reaſon, may yet be 
improved and regulated by it, and I will add, 
is no otherwiſe a virtue than as it is ſo. 

Thus have I contended for the dignity of that 
nature I have the honour to partake of, and, 
after all the evidence produced, think I have 
a right to conclude, againſt the motto of this 
paper, that there is ſuch a thing as generoſity 
in the world. Though if I were under a miſ- 
take in this, I ſhould fay as Cicero in relation 
to the immortality of the ſoul, I willingly err, 
and ſhould believe it very much for the in- 
tereſt of mankind to lie under the ſame deluſion, 
For the contrary notion naturally tends to diſ- 
pirit the mind, and ſinks it into a meanneſs fatal 
to the godlike zeal of doing good: as on the 
other hand, it teaches people to be ungrateful, 
by poſſeſſing them with a perſuaſion concerning 
their benefactors, that they have no regard to 
them in the benefits they beſtow. Now he 
that baniſhes gratitude from among men, by fo 
doing ſtops up the ſtream of beneficence. For 
though in conferring kindneſſes, a truly gene- 
rous man doth not aim at a return, yet he looks 
to the qualities of the perſon obliged, and as 
nothing renders a perſon more unworthy of a 
benefit, than his being without all reſentment 
of it, he will not be extremely forward to oblige 
ſuch a man. 
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Perſequitur ſcelus ille ſuum: labefataque tandem 
Hibus innumeris adductaque funibus arbor 
Corruit — — Ovid, Met. 1. 8. v. 1774. 


The impious ax he plies; loud ſtrokes reſound; 
'Till dragg'd with ropes, and fell'd with many a 
wound, 


The looſen'd tree comes ruſhing to the ground. 


I. 
AM ſo great an admirer of trees, that the 
] ſpot of ground I have choſen to build a 
mall ſeat upon in the country, is almoſt in 
the midſt of a large wood. 'I was obliged, 
much againſt my will, to cut down ſeveral 
trees, that I might have any ſuch thing as 
a walk in my gardens ; but then I have taken 
care to leave the ſpace, between every walk, 
as much a wood as I found it. The moment 
you turn either to the right or left, you are 
in a foreſt, where nature preſents you with 
a much more beautiful ſcene than could have 

been raiſed by art. Fer 
* Inſtead of tulips or carnations, I can ſhew 
you oaks in my gardens of four hundred years 
ſtanding, and a knot of elms that might ſhe]- 
ter a troop of horſe from the rain, 
It 
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It is not without the utmoſt indignation, 
that I obſerve ſeveral prodigal young heirs in 
the neighbourhood, felling down the moſt 
glorious monuments of their anceſtors induſtry, 
and ruining, in a day, the product of ages. 

* I am mughtily pleaſed with your diſcourſe 
upon planting, which put me uponlooking into 
my books to give you ſome account of the 
veneration the ancients had for trees. There 
is an old tradition, that Abraham planted a cy- 
preſs, a pine, and a cedar, and that theſe three 
incorporated into one tree, which was cut 
down for the building of the temple of Solomon. 

* Thdorus, who lived in the reign of Conſtan- 
tius, aſſures us, that he ſaw, even in his time, 


that famous oak in the plains of Mamre, 


under which Abraham is reported to have 
dwelt, and adds, that the people looked upon 
it with a great veneration, and preſerved it 
as a ſacred tree. 

* The heathens ſtill went farther, and regard- 
ed it as the higheſt piece of ſacrilege to injure 


certain trees which they took to be protected 


by ſome deity. The ſtory of Eriſicthon, the 
grove at Dodona, and that at Delphi, are all 
inſtances of this kind. 


If we conſider the machine in Virgil, fo 


much blamed by ſeveral critics, in this light, 


we ſhall hardly think it too violent. 


« Aneas, when he built his fleet in order to 
fail for Ialy, was obliged to cut down the 
grove on mount Ida, which however he durſt 
not do until he had obtained leave from — 8 
| « bk, 
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« bele, to whom it was dedicated. The God- 
« deſs could not but think herſelf obliged to 


conſecrated timber, after a very extraordi- 
nary manner, and therefore deſired Jupiter, 
that they might not be obnoxious to the 
power of waves or winds. Tupiter would 
not grant this, but promiſed her, that as many 
as came ſafe to Italy ſhould be transformed 
into Goddeſſes of the ſea; which the poet 
tells us was accordingly executed. 


6 


Ii 


* 9 aſe x 4 
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« And now at length the number'd hours were come, 
e Prefix'd by fate's irrevocable doom, | 
«© When the great mother of the Gods was free 

« To ſave her ſhips, and finiſh ove's decree. 

« Firſt, from the quarter of the morn, there ſprung 
„ A light that ſign'd the heav'ns, and ſhot along: 

« Then from a cloud, tring'd round with golden fires, 
« Were timbrels heard, and Berecynthian quires : 

« And laſt a voice, with more than mortal ſounds, 


WWW 


« O Trojan race, your needleſs aid forbear; 

& And know my ſhips are my peculiar care. 
With greater eaſe the bold Rutulian may, 
With hiſſing brands, attempt to burn the ſea, 


* Loos'd from your crooked anchors launch at large, 
“Exalted each a nymph: forſake the ſand, 

„And ſwim the ſeas, at Cybele's command. 

% No ſooner had the goddeſs ceas'd to ſpeak, 

* When lo, th' obedient ſhips their haulſers break 
* And ſtrange to tell, like dolphins in the main, 

** They plunge their prows, and dive, and ſpring again: 
As many beauteous maids the billows ſweep, . 
As rode before tall veſſels on the deep.” 
DRVYDEN's Virs. 


The 


« Both hoſts in arms oppos'd with equal horror wounds. 


Than ſinge my ſacred pines. But you, my charge, 


17 


« protect theſe ſhips, which were made f 
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The common opinion concerning the 


nymphs, whom the ancients called Hama- 
dryades, is more to the honour of trees than any 
thing yet mentioned. It was thought the fate 
of theſe nymphs had ſo near a dependence on 
ſome trees, more eſpecially oaks, that they 
lived and died together. . For this reaſon they 
were extremely grateful to ſuch perſons who 
preſerved thoſe trees with which their being 
ſubſiſted. Apollanius tells us a very remarkable 


ſtory to this purpoſe, with which I ſhall con- 


clude my letter. 

A certain man, called Rhzcus, obſerving an 
old oak ready to fall, and being moved with 
a ſort of compaſſion towards the tree, order- 
ed his ſervants to pour in freſh earth at the 
roots of it, and ſet it upright. The Hama- 
dryad or nymph, who muſt neceſſarily have 
periſhed with the tree, appeared to him the 
next day, and after having returned him her 
thanks, told him, ſhe was ready to grant 
whatever he ſhould aſk. As ſhe was extremely 
beautiful, Rhæcus defired he might be enter- 
tained as her loyer. The Hamadryad, not 
much diſpleaſed with the requeſt, promiſed 
to give him a meeting, but commanded him 
for ſome days to abſtain from the embraces 
of all other women, adding that ſhe would 
ſend a bee to him, to let him know when 
he was to be happy. Rbæcus was, it ſeems, 
too much addicted to gaming, and happened 
to be in a run of ill luck when the AAthful 


bee came buzzing about him; ſo that * 
4 
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* of minding his kind invitation, he had like 
to have killed him for his pains. The Ha- 
* madryad was ſo provoked at her own diſap- 
* pointment, and the ill uſage of her meſſen- 
ger, that the deprived Rhecus of the uſe of 
* his limbs, However, ſays the ſtory, he was 
not ſo much a cripple, but he made a ſhift 
to cut down the tree, and conſequently to 
fell his miſtreſs.” | 
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— Affidao labuntur tempora motu 
Non ſecus ac flumen. Neque enim confiſtere flumen, 
Nec levis hore poteſt : ſed ut unda impellitur undd, 
Urgeturque prior venienti, urgetque priorem, 

Tempora fic fugiunt pariter, pariterque ſequuntur ; 
Et nova ſunt ſemper. Nam quod fuit ante, reliftum eft ; 
Filque quod haud fuerat : momentaque cuncta nouantur. 
Ovi. Met. I. 15. v. 179. 
Ev'n times are in perpetual flux, and run, 
Like rivers from their fountains, rolling on. 
For time, no more than ſtreams, is at a ſtay; 
The flying hour is ever on her way: 
And as the fountain ſtil} ſupplies her ſtore; 
The wave behind impels the wave before: 
Thus in ſucceſſive courſe the minutes run, 
And urge their predeceſſor minutes on, 
Still moving, ever new: for former things 
Are laid aſide, like abdicated kings; 
And ev'ry moment alters what is done, 
And innovates ſome act, till then unknown. 
| Dzvpas. 
Vor. VIII, N The 
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IHE following diſcourſe comes from 
| the ſame hand with the eſſays upon in- 


finitude. 


without a circumference : we conſider 
eternity, or infinite duration, as a line that has 
neither a beginning nor an end. In our ſpecula- 
tions of infinite ſpace, we conſider that particular 
* place in which we exiſt, as a kind of centre to 
the whole expanſion. In our ſpeculations of 
eternity, we conſider the time which is preſent 
© to us as the middle, which divides the whole 
© line into two equal parts. For this reaſon 
many witty authors compare the preſent time 
to an iſthmus or narrow neck of land, that riſes 
in the midſt of an ocean, immeaſurably diffuſed 
© on either fide of it. | 
© Philoſophy, and indeed common ſenſe, na- 
* turally throws eternity under two diviſions ; 
* which we may call in Engliſb, that eternity 
which is paſt, and that eternity which is to 
* come. The learned terms of Æternitas d parte 
* ante, and /Eternitas d parte poſt, may be more 
* amuſing to the reader, but can have no other 
idea afhxed to them than what is conveyed to 
* us by thoſe words, an eternity that is paſt, and 
an eternity that is to come. Each of theſe 
* eternities is bounded at the one extreme: or, 
* in other words, the former has an end, and the 
latter a beginning. 255 
Leet us firſt of all conſider that eternity which 
* 1s paſt, reſerving that which is to come for the 
ſubject 


c W E conſider infinite ſpace as an expanſion 
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ſubject of another paper. The nature of this 
eternity is utterly inconceivable by the mind of 
man : our reaſon demonſtrates to us that it has 
been, but at the ſame time can frame no idea 
of it, but what is big with abſurdity and con- 
tradition. We can have no other conception 
of any duration which is paſt, than that all of 
it was once preſent ; and whatever was once 
preſent, is at ſome certain diſtance from us, and 
whatever is at any certain diſtance from us, be 
the diſtance never ſo remote, cannot be eter- 
nity, The very notion of any duration's being 
paſt, implies that it was once preſent ; for the 
idea of being once preſent, is actually included 
in the idea of its being paſt. This therefore 
is a depth not to be ſounded by human under- 
ſtanding. We are ſure that there has been an 
eternity, and yet contradict ourſelves when we 
meaſure'this eternity by any notion which we 
can frame of it. 8585 

If we go to the bottom of this matter, we 
ſhall find that the difficulties we meet with in 
our conceptions of eternity proceed from this 
ſingle reaſon, that we can have no other idea 
of any kind of duration, than that by which we 
ourſelves, and all other created beings, do exiſt; 
which is, a ſucceſſive duration made up of paſt, 
preſent, and to come. There is nothing which 
exiſts after this manner, all the parts of whoſe 
exiſtence were not once actually preſent, and 


* conſequently may be reached bya certain num- 
ber of years applied to it. We may aſcend as 
high as we pleaſe, and employ our being to 
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though perhaps we can never be able to 
enough of them together for that 
may as well ſay, that an 
* preſent in any part 

© does not he at. a certain diſtance from us, 


90 


that eternity which is to come, in adding mil- 
lions of years to millions of years, and we can 
never come up to any fountain- head of dura- 
tion, to any beginning in eternity: but at the 
ſame time we are ſure, that whatever was once 
preſent does lie within the reach of numbers, 
put 
purpoſe. We 
thing may — 
infinite ſpace, which 


as 


that any part of infinite duration was once 
actually prefent, and does not alſo he at ſome 


determined diſtance from us. The diftance in 


© both cates may be immeaſurable and indefinite 
* as to our faculties, but our reaſon tells us that 
© it cannot be ſo in itſelf. Here therefore is that 


difficulty which human underſtanding 


en 


is not 
le of ſurmounting. We are fure that 


ſomething muſt have exiſted from eternity, and 


are at the fame time unable to conceive, that 


any thing which exiſts according to our notion 
of exiſtence, can have exiſted from eternity. 
© It is hard for a reader, who has not rolled 
this thought in his own mind, to follow in 
* fuch an abſtracted ſpeculation ; but J have been 
the longer on it, becauſe I think it is a demon- 
* ſtrative argument of the being and eternity of a 


© God: and 


h there are many other de- 


* monſtrations which lead us to this great truth, 
I do not think we ought to lay aſide any proofs 


in this matter, which the light of reaſon 
* ſuggeſted to us, eſpecially when it is ſuc 
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one as has been urged by men famous for their 
« penetration and force of underſtanding, and 
* which appears altogether concluſive to thoſe 
* who will be at the pains to examine it. 

Having thus conſidered that eternity which 
* ispaſt, according to the beſt idea we can frame 
* of it, I ſhall now draw up thoſe ſeveral articles 
on this ſubject, which are dicted to us by the 
light of reaſon, and which may be looked upon 
* as the creed of a philoſopher in this great point. 

«* Firſt, it is certain that no being could have 
made itſelf ; for if ſo, it muſt have acted before 
£ it was, which is a contradiction. 

* Secondly, that therefore ſome being muſt 
© have exiſted from all eternity. 

* Thirdly, that whatever exiſts after the manner 
© of created beings, or according to any notions 


* which we have of exiſtence, could not have 


5 exiſted from eternity. 

Fourthly, that this eternal being muſt there- 
fore be the great author of nature, The an- 
* cient of days,” © who being at an infinite diſ- 
* tance in his perfections from all finite and crea- 
© ted beings, exiſts in a quite different manner 
* from them, and in a manner of which they 

* can have no idea. 
© I know that ſeveral of the ſchool-men, who 
* would not be thought ignorant of any thing, 
have pretended to explain the manner of God's 
* exiſtence, by telling us, that he comprehends 
infinite duration in every moment ; that eter- 
nity is with him apunctum fans, a fixed point; 
* or which is as good ſenſe, an © infinite inſtant; 
N that 
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that nothing, with reference to his exiſtence, is 
either paſt or to come: to which the inge- 
nious Mr. Cowley alludes in his deſcription of 


heaven, 


*« Nothing is there to come, and nothing paſt, 
« But an eternal zow does always laſt.” 


For my own part, I look upon theſe pro- 


- poſitions as words that have no ideas annexed 


to them ; and think men had better own their 
ignorance, than advance doctrines by which they 
mean nothing, and which, indeed, are ſelf-con- 
tradictory. We cannot be too modeſt in our 
diſquiſitions, when we meditate on Him, who 
is environed with ſo much glory and perfection, 
who is the ſource of being, the fountain of all 
that exiſtence which we and his whole creation 
derive from him. Let us therefore with the 
utmoſt humility acknowledge, that as ſome 
being mult neceſſarily have exiſted from eter- 
nity, ſo this being does exiſt after an incom- 
prehenſible manner, ſince it is impoſſible for 
a being to have exiſted from eternity after our 
manner or notion of exiſtence. Revelation con- 
firms theſe natural dictates of reaſon in the ac- 
counts which it gives us of thedivine exiſtence, 
where it tells us, that he is the ſame yeſterday, 
to-day, and for ever; that he is the Alpha 
and Omega, the beginning and the ending; that 
a thouſand years are with him as one day, and 
one day as a thouſand years ; by which, and 
the like expreſſions, we are taught, that his 
exiſtence, with relation to time or duration, 1s 
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* infinitely different from the exiſtence of any of 
his creatures, and conſequently that is impoſ- 
« ſible for us to frame any adequate conceptions 
* of it. 

In the firſt revelation which he makes of 
his own being, he entitles himſelf, © I am that 
« I am;” and when Moſes deſires to know what 
name he ſhall give him in his embaſly to Pha- 
* raoh, he bids Fim ſay that I am hath ſent 
« you.” Our great creator, by this revelation of 
* himſelf, does in a manner exclude every thing 
* elſe from a real exiſtence, and diſtinguiſhes 
* himſelf from his creatures, as the only being 
* which truly and really exiſts. The ancient 
* platonic notion which was drawn from ſpecu- 
* lations of eternity, wonderfully agrees with thts 
* revelation which God has made of himſelf. 
There is nothing, ſaythey*whichinrealityexiſts, 
© whoſe exiſtence, as we call it, is pieced up of 
« paſt, preſent, and to come. such a flittin 
and ſucceflive exiſtence is rather a ſhadow. of 
* exiſtence, and ſomething which is like it, than 
« exiſtence itſelf. He only properly exiſts whote 
* exiſtence is entirely preſent ; that is, in other 
words, who exiſts in the moſt perfect manner, 
* and in ſuch a manner as we have no idea of. 

* I ſhall conclude this ſpeculation with one 
* uſeful inference. How can we ſufficiently proſ- 
* trate ourſelves and fall down before our ma- 
* ker, when we conſider that ineffable good- 
* neſs and wiſdom which contrived this exiſ- 
* tence for finite natures? What muſt be the 
* overflowings of that good-will, which prompt- 
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ed our creator to adapt exiſtence to beings, 


in whom it is not neceſſary; eſpecially when 


we conſider that he himſelf was before in the 
complete poſſeſſion of exiſtence and of happi- 
neſs, and in the full enjoyment of eternity 
What man can think of himſelf as called out 
and ſeparated from nothing, of his being 
made a conſcious, a reaſonable and a happy 
creature, in ſhort, of being taken in as 2 
ſharer of exiſtence, and a kind of partner in 
eternity, without being ſwallowed up in won- 
der, in praiſe, in adoration ! It is indeed a 


thought too big for the mind of man, and 


rather to be entertained in the ſecrecy of 
devotion, and in the ſilence of the ſoul, than 
to be expreſſed by words. The Supreme Be- 
ing has not given us powers or faculties ſuff- 
cient to extol and magnify ſuch unutterable 


goodneſs, | 
It is however ſome comfort to us, that we 


ſhall be always doing what we ſhall be never 
able to do, and that a work which cannot 
be finiſhed, will however. be the work of an 


eternity. | 
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— —Tenerorum luſor amorum. 
| Ovid, Triſt, Eleg. 3. I. 3.v. 


x 
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Love the ſoft ſubject of his ſportive muſe. 
HAVE juſt received a letter from a gen- 
| tleman, who tells me he has obſerved, with 
no ſmall concern, that my papers have of 
late been very barren in relation to love; a ſub- 
je& which, when agreeably handled, can ſcarce 
fail of being well received by both ſexes. 
If my invention therefore ſhould be almoſt 
exhauſted on this head, he offers to ſerve 
under me in the quality of a love- caſuiſt; for 
which place he conceives himſelf to be throughly 
qualified, having made this paſſion his princi- 
pal ſtudy, and obſerved it in all its different 
ſhapes and appearances, from the fifteenth to 
the forty-fifth year of his age. 
He aſſures me with an air of confidence, 
which I hope proceeds from his real abilities, 
that he does not doubt of giving judgment to 
the ſatisfaction of the parties concerned, on the 
moſt nice and intricate caſes which can happen 
in amour; as, 
Ho great the contraction of the fingers muſt 
be before it amounts to a ſqueeze by the 


hand. | 
What 
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What can be properly termed an abſolute 
denial from a maid, and what from a widow. 

What advances a lover may preſume to 
make, after having received a pat upon his 
ſhoulder from his miſtreſs's fan. 

Whether a lady, at the firſt interview, may 
allow an humble ſervant to kiſs her hand. 

How far it may be permitted to careſs the 
maid in order to ſucceed with the miſtreſs. 

What conſtructions a man may put upon a 
ſmile, and in what caſes a frown goes for no- 
thin "Ti | 

On what occaſions a ſheepiſh look may do 

/ 


ſervice, &c. 


As a farther proof of his {kill, he has alſo 


ſent me ſeveral maxims in love, which he 


aſſures me are the reſult of a long and pro- 
found reflexion, ſome of which I think myſelf 
obliged to communicate to the public, not remem- 
bering to have ſeen them before in any author. 

There are more calamities in the world 
ariſing from love than from hatred. 


Love is the daughter of idleneſs, but the 


mother of diſquietude. 

Men of grave natures (ſays Sir Francis 
* Bacon} are the moſt conſtant ; for the ſame 
reaſon men ſhould be more conſtant than wo- 
* MOR 150120771 for 1 e 
The gay part of mankind is moſt amorous, 
the ſerious moſt loving. 1 

* A coquette often loſes her reputation, while 
© ſhe preſerves her virtue. 
* A prude 
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A prude often preſerves her reputation, 
© when ſhe has loſt her virtue. 

« Love refines a man's behaviour, but makes 
a woman's ridiculous, | 

Love is generally accompanied with good- 
vill in the young, intereſt in the middle- 
„aged, and a paſſion too groſs to name in the 
old. 

* The endeavours to revive a decaying paſſion 
generally extinguiſh the remains of it. 

A woman, who from being a flattern be- 
* comes over-neat, or from being over-neat be- 
© comes a ſlattern, is moſt certainly in love. 


I ſhall make uſe of this gentleman's ſkill, 


as I ſee occaſion; and fince I am got upon 
the ſubject of love, ſhall conclude this paper 
with a copy of verſes which were lately ſent 
me by an unknown hand, as I look upon 
them to be above the ordinary run of ſon- 
neteers. Ee 5 

The author tells me they were written in one 
of his deſpairing fits; and I find entertains ſome 
hope that his miſtreſs may pity ſuch a paſſion 
as 5 has deſcribed, before ſhe knows that ſhe 
is herſelf Corinna. 


: nceal, fond man, conceal the mighty ſmart, 
l Nor tell Corinna ſhe has fir'd thy heart. 

In vain wouldſt thou complain, in vain pretend 
To aſk a pity which ſhe mult not lend. 

She's too much thy ſuperior to comply, 

And too, too fair to let thy paſſion die. 

* Languiſh in ſecret, and with dumb ſurprize 
Drink the reſiſtleſs glances of her eyes. 
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At awful diſtance entertain thy grief, 

« Be ſtill in pain, but never aſk relief. TE 
Ne'er tempt her ſcorn of thy conſuming ſtate z 

© Be any way undone, by fly her hate. iy 
Thou muſt ſubmit to ſee thy charmer bleſs 
Some happier youth that ſhall admire her leſs; 

© Who in that lovely form, that heav'nly mind, 

© Shall miſs teri thouſand beauties thou couldſt find, 
* Who with low fancy ſhall approach her charms, 
While half enjoy'd ſhe ſinks into his arms. 

© She knows nor, muſt not know, thy nobler fire, 
* Whom ſhe, and whom the muſes do inſpire z 
Her image only ſhall thy breaſt employ, 

And fill thy captiv'd foul with ſhades of joy; 
Direct thy dreams by night, thy thoughts by day 
© And never, never, from thy boforn ſtray.” 
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——Sntium fine divite vens Hon. Ars Poet. v. 409. 


Art without a vein. Roscommon. 


LOOK upon the play-houſe as a world 
within itſelf. They have lately furniſhed the 
middle region of it with a new ſet of mete- 
ors, in order to give the ſublime to many modern 


tragedies. I was. there laſt winter at the firſt 


rehearſal of the new thunder, which is much 
more deep and ſonorous than any hitherto made 
uſe of. They have a Salmoneus behind the 
ſcenes, who plays it off with great _ 
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Their lightnings are made to flaſh more briſkly 
than heretofore; their clouds are alſo better 
furbelowed, and more voluminous; not to men- 


tion a violent ſtorm locked up in a great cheſt, 


that is An 2e. for the Tempe. They are 
alſo provided with above a dozen ſhowers of 
ſnow, which, as I am informed, are the plays 
of many unſucceſsful. poets artificially cut and 
ſhreaded: for that uſe. Mr. Rymer's Egdar is to 
fall in ſnow at the next acting of King Lear, 
in order to heighten, or rather to. alleviate, the 
diſtrefs of that unfortunate prince; and to ſerve 
by way of decoration to a piece which that 
great critic has written againſt. 558 

do not indeed wonder that the actors 
ſnould be ſuch profeſſed enemies to thoſe among 
our nation who are commonly known by the 
name of critics, ſince it is a rule among theſe 
gentlemen to fall upon a play, not becauſe it 
is ill- written, but becauſe it takes. Several of 
them lay it down as a maxim, that whatever 
dramatic performance has a long run, muſt of 
neceſſity be good for nothing; as though the firſt 
precept in poetry were not to pleaſe. Whether 
this rule holds good or not, I ſhall leave to 
the determination of thoſe who are better 
7 than myſelf; if it does, I am ſure it 
tends very much to the honour of thoſe gentle- 
men who have eſtabliſhed it: few of their pieces 
having been diſgraced by a run of three days, 
and moſt of them being ſo exquiſitely written, 
that the town would never give them more 
than one night's hearing. 


I have 
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I have a great eſteem for a true critic, ſuch 
as Ariſtotle and Longinus among the Greeks, 


Horace and Quintilian among the Romans, Boileau 


and Dacier among the French. But it is our 
misfortune, that ſome who ſet up for profeſſed 


critics among us are ſo ſtupid, that they do 


not know how. to put ten words together with 
elegance or common propriety, and withal ſo 
illiterate, that they have no taſte of the learned 
languages, and therefore criticiſe upon old au- 
thors only at ſecond hand. They judge of 
them by what others have written, and not by 
any notions they have of the authors them- 
felves. The words unity, action, ſentiment, 
and diction, pronounced with an air of authority, 
give them a figure among unlearned readers, 
who are apt to believe they are very deep, 
becauſe they are unintelligible. The ancient 
critics are full of the praiſes of their contem- 
poraries ; they diſcover beauties which eſcaped 
the obſervation of the vulgar, and very often 


find out reaſons for palliating and excuſing ſuch 


little flips and overfights as were committed 
in the writings of eminent authors. On the 
contrary, moſt of the ſmatterers in criticiſm 


who appear among us, make it their buſineſs 
to vilify and depreciate every new production 


that gains applauſe, todeſcry imaginary blemiſhes, 
and to prove by far-fetched arguments, that 
what paſs for beauties in any celebrated piece 
are faults and errors. In ſhort the writings 


of theſe critics compared with: thoſe of the 


ancients, 


SASH CE I aetht ,, 
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ancients, are like the works of the ſophiſts 
compared with thoſe of the old philoſophers. 
Envy and cavil are the natural fruits of lazi- 
neſs and ignorance; which was probably the 
reaſon, that in the heathen mythology Momus 
is ſaid to be the ſon of Nox and Somnus, of 
darkneſs and fleep. Idle men, who have not 
been at the pains to accompliſh or diſtinguiſh 
themſelves, are very apt to detra& from others; 
as ignorant men are very ſubject to decry thoſe 
beauties in a celebrated work which they have 
not eyes to diſcover. Many of our ſons of 
Momus, who dignify. themſelves by the name 
of critics, are the genuine deſcendants of theſe 
two illuſtrious anceſtors. They are often led 
into thoſe numerous abſurdities, in which th 


daily inſtruct the people, by not conſidering that, 


firſt, there is ſometimes a greater judgment 


ſhewn in deviating from the rules of art, than 


In adhering to them; and, ſecondly, that there 


is more beauty in the works of a great genius 
who is ignorant of all the rules of art, than 
in the works of a little genius, who not only 
knows, but ſcrupulouſly obſerves them. 

Firſt, we may often take notice of men 
who are perfectly acquainted with all the rules 
of good writing, and notwithſtanding chooſe to 
depart from them on extraordinary occaſions. 
I could give inſtances out of all the tragic 
writers of antiquity who have ſhewn their 
judgment in this particular; and purpoſely 
receded from an eſtabliſhed rule of the drama, 
when it has made way for a much higher 
| beauty 
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beauty than the obſervation of fuch a rule 
would have been. Thoſe who have furveyed 
the nobleſt pieces of architecture and ſtatuary 
both ancient and modern, know very well that 
there are frequent deviations from art in the 
works of the greateſt maſters, which have pro- 
duced a much nobler effect than a more accurate 
and exact way of proceeding could have done. 
This often arifes from what the Tralians call 
the Gr/to Grande in theſe arts, which is what 
we call the fublime in writing. 5 

In the next place, our critics do not ſeem 
ſenfible that there is more beauty in the works 
of a great genius who is ignorant of the rules 
of art, than in thoſe of a little genius who 
knows and obſerves them. It is of theſe men 
of genius that Terence ſpeaks, in ſition to 
the fitle artificial art crepe his Bay 2 


Quorum æmulari exoptat negligemiam | 
Petites, quam iſtorum obſcuram diligentiam. 
© Whoſe negligence he would: rather imitate, t 
theſe mens obſeure diligence.” | 


A critic may have the ſame conſolation in the 
ill ſucceſs of his play, as Dr. South tells us a 
phyſician has at the death of a patient, that 
he was killed ſecundum artem. Our inimitable 
Shakeſpear is a ſtumbling- block to the whole 
tribe of theſe rigid critics. Who would not 
rather read one of his plays, where there is 
not a ſingle rule of the ſtage obſerved, than any 
production of a modern critic, where there 1s 
not one of them violated? Shakeſpear was indeed 


born 
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born with all the ſeeds of poetry, and may be 
compared to the ſtone in Pyrrbuss ring, which, 
as Pliny tells us, had the figure of Apollo and 
the nine Muſes in the veins of it, produced by 
the ſpontaneous hand of nature, without any 
belp from art. | 


No 593 Monday, September 13. 


Quale per incertam lunam ſub luce maligna 
Eſt iter in ſyluis VI gd. En. 6. v. 250. 
Thus wander travellers in woods by night, 


By the moon's doubtful and malignant light. 
DRYDEN, 


; Y dreaming correſpondent, Mr. Sha- 
dow, has ſent me a ſecond letter, with 


ſeveral curious obſervations on dreams 
in general, and the method to render ſleep im- 
proving: an extract of his letter will not, I 
preſume, be diſagreeable to my readers. 


0 8 INCE we have ſo little time to ſpare, that 
e none of it may be loſt, I ſee no reaſon 
* why we ſhould negle& to examine thoſe 


* imaginary ſcenes we are preſented with in 


* ſleep, only becauſe they have a leſs reality in 
* them than our waking meditations. A travel- 


193 


ler would bring his judgment in queſtion, 


* who ſhould deſpiſe the directions of his 
* map for want of real roads in it, becauſe 
Vor. VIII. O © here 
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here ſtands a dot inſtead of a town, or a cy- 
pher inſtead of a city, and it muſt be a long 
day's journey to travel through two or three 
inches, Fancy in dreams gives us much 
ſuch another landſkip of life as that does of 
countries, and though its appearances may 
ſeem ſtrangely jumbled together, we may 
often obſerve fic traces and footſteps of noble 
thoughts, as, if carefully purſued, might lead 
us into a proper yu of action. There is ſo 
much rapture and ecſtaſy in our fancied bliſs, 
and ſomething ſo diſmal and ſhocking in our 
fancied miſery, that though the inactivity of 
the body has given occaſion for calling ſlecp 
the image of death, the briſkneſs of the fancy 
affords us a ſtrong intimation of ſomething 
within us that can never die. 

* I haye wondered, that Alexander the Great, 
who came into the world ſufficiently dreamed 
of by his parents, and had himſelf a tolera- 
ble knack at dreaming, ſhould often ſay, that 


« Sleep was one thing which made him ſenſible 
«© he was mortal,” I who have not ſuch fields 
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of action in the day-time to divert my atten- 
tion from this matter, plainly perceive, that 
in thoſe operations of the mind, while the 
body is at reſt, there is a certain vaſtneſs 
of conception very ſuitable to the capacity, 
and demonſtrative of the force of that divine 


part in our compoſition which will laſt for 


ever, Neither do I much doubt but had 
we a true account of the wonders the hero 
laſt mentioned performed in his ſleep, his 

| * conquering 
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* conquering this little globe would hardly be 


* worth mentioning. I may afhrm, without 
« vanity, that when I compare ſeveral actions 
in Qumtus Curtius with ſome others in my 
* own noctuary, I appear the greater hero of 
the two. 

I ſhall cloſe this ſubject with obſerving, that 
while we are awake we are at liberty to fix our 
thoughts on what we pleaſe, but in ſleep we 
have not the command of them. The ideas 
which ſtrike the fancy, ariſe in us without our 
choice, either from the occurrences of the day 
paſt, the temper we lie down in, or it may 
be the direction of ſome ſuperior being. 

. It is certain the imagination may be ſo dif- 
| ferently affected in ſleep, that our actions of the 
day might be either rewarded or puniſhed with 
a little age of happineſs or miſery. Saint Auſtin 
was of opinion, that if in Parade there was 
the fame viciſſitude of ſleeping and waking as 


in the preſent world, the dreams of its inhabi- 


tants would be very happy. 
And ſo far at preſent our dreams are in 
our power, that they are generally conformable 
to our waking thoughts, ſo that it is not impoſ- 
ſible to convey ourſelves to a conſort of muſic, 
the converſation of diſtant friends, or any other 
entertainment which has been before lodged 
in the mind. 
My readers, by applying theſe hints, will 
| find the neceflity of making a good day of 
it, if they heartily wiſh * a good 
* night,” 
EF O 2 I have 
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I have often conſidered Marcia's rayer, and 
Lucius's account of Cato, in this light. 


Marc. O ye immortal powers, that guard the juſt, 
Watch round his couch, and ſoften his repoſe, 
£ Baniſh his ſorrows, and becalm his foul 
With eaſy dreams; remember all his virtues, 
And ſhew mankind that goodneſs is your care. 
Luc. Sweet are the ſlumbers of the virtuous man! 
O Marcia, I have ſeen thy gad-like father; 
Some pow'r inviſible ſupports his ſoul, 
And bears it up in all its wonted greatneſs, 
A kind refreſhing ſleep is fall'n upon him: 
© I ſaw him ſtretch'd at eaſe, his fancy loſt * 


_ © In pleaſing dreams; as I drew near his couch, 


He ſmil'd, and cry'd, Cæſar, thou canſt not hurt me. 


Mr, Shadow acquaints me in a poſtſcript, that 
he has no manner of title to the viſion which 
ſucceeded his firſt letter; but adds, that as 
the gentleman who wrote it, dreams very ſen- 
fibly, he ſhall be glad to meet him ſome night 
or other under the great eJm-tree, by which 
Virgil has given us a fine metaphorical image 
of fleep, in order to turn over a few of the 


leaves together, and oblige. the public with an 


account of the dreams that he under them, 
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Abſentem qui rodit amicum; 

Qui non defendit alio culpante; ſolutos 

Qui captat riſus hominum, famamque dicacis 

Fingere qui non viſa poteſt; commiſſa tacere 

Qui nequit: hic niger eſt: hunc tu, Romane, caveto. 
| Hor, Sat. 4. I. I. v. 81. 


He that ſhall rail againſt his abſent friends, 

Or hears them ſcandaliz'd, and not defends; 

Sports with their fame, and ſpeaks whate'er he can, 

And only to be thought a witty man; 

Tells tales, and brings his friend in diſeſteem: 

That man's a knave; beſure beware of him. 
CREECH, 


ERE all the vexations of life put to- 
gether, we ſhould find that a great 


part of them proceed from thoſe ca- 

lumnies and reproaches which we ſpread abroad 
concerning one another. 

There is ſcarce a man living who is not, in 


ſome degree, guilty of this offence; though, at. 


the ſame time, however we treat one another, 
it muſt be confeſſed, that we all conſent in 
une ill of the perſons who are notorious 
or this practice. It generally takes its riſe either 
from an ill-will to mankind, a private inclination 


to make ourſelves eſteemed, an oſtentation of 


wit, a vanity of being thought in the ſecrets 
| Q 3 of 
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may be different. 


and, at the ſame time, ſo univerſally blamed, 


and propagate ſuch reports as tend to the diſ- 
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of the world, or from a deſire of gratifying 
any of theſe diſpoſitions of mind in thoſe 
perſons with whom we converſe. 

The publiſher of ſcandal is more or lefs 
odious to mankind, and criminal in himſelf, as 
he is influenced by any one or more of the fore- 
going motives. But whatever may be the oc- 
caſion of ſpreading theſe falſe reports, he ought 
to conſider, that the effect of them is equally 
prejudicial and pernicious to the perſon at whom 
they are aimed. The injury is the ſame, 
though the principle from whence it proceeds 


As every one looks upon himſelf with too 
much indulgence, when he paſſes a judgment 
on his own thoughts or actions, and as very 
few would be thought guilty of this abomina- 
ble proceeding, which is ſo univerſally practiſed, 


I ſhall lay down three rules by which I would 
Have a man examine and ſearch into his own 
heart, before he ſtands acquitted to himſelf of 
that evil diſpoſition of mind which I am here 
mentioning. 

Firſt of all, let him conſider whether he 
does not take delight in hearing the faults of 
others. | 

Secondly, whether he is not too apt to 
believe ſuch little blackening accounts, and 
more inclined to be credulous on the unchari- 
table than on the good-natured ſide. 

Thirdly, whether he is not ready to ſpread 


reputation of another, Theſe 
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Theſe are the ſeveral ſteps by which this vice 


proceeds, and grows up into ſlander and defa- 
mation. 

In the firſt place, a man who takes delight 
in hearing the — of others, ſhews ſufficiently 


2 that he has a true reliſh of ſcandal, and conſe- 


quently the ſeeds of this vice within him. If 
his mind is gratified with hearing the reproaches 
which are caſt on others, he will find the ſame 
pleaſure in relating them, and be the more apt 
to do it, as he will naturally imagine every one 
he converſes with is delighted in the ſame man- 
ner with himſelf. A man ſhould endeavour 
therefore to wear out of his mind this criminal 
curioſity, which is perpetually heightened and 
inflamed by liſtening to ſuch ſtories as tend to 
the diſreputation of others. 

In the ſecond place, a man ſhould conſult 
his own heart, whether he be not apt to be- 
lieve ſuch little blackening accounts, and more 
inclined to be credulous on the uncharitable, 
than on the good-natured ſide. | 

Such a credulity is very vicious in itſelf, and 
generally ariſes from a man's conſciouſneſs of his 
own ſecret corruptions. It is a pretty ſaying of 
Thales, falſhood is juſt as far diſtant from truth, 
* as the ears are from the eyes.” By which he 
would intimate, that a wiſe man ſhould not eafily 
give credit to the report of actions which he has 
not ſeen. I ſhall, under this head, mention 
two or three remarkable rules to be obſerved by 


O 4  Trappe, 


the members of the celebrated abbey de /a 
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Trappe, as they are publiſhed in a little French 
book. | 

The fathers are there ordered, never to give 
an ear to any accounts of baſe or criminal ac- 
tions; to turn off all ſuch diſcourſe if poſſible; 
but in caſe they hear any thing of this nature 
ſo well atteſted that they cannot diſbelieve it, 
they are then to ſuppoſe, that the criminal ac- 
tion may have proceeded from a good intention 
in him who is guilty of it. This is, perhaps, 
carrying charity to an extravagance, but it is 
certainly much more laudable, than to ſuppoſe, 
as the ill-natured part of the world does, that 
indifferent, and even good actions, proceed from 
bad principles and wrong intentions. 

In the third place, a man ſhould examine his 
heart, whether he does not find in it a ſecret 
inclination to propagate ſuch reports, as tend 
to the diſreputation of another. 

When the diſeaſe of the mind, which I have 
hitherto been ſpeaking of, ariſes to this de- 
gree of malignity, it diſcovers its ſelf in its 
worſt ſymptom, and is in danger of becoming 


incurable. I need not therefore inſiſt upon the 
guilt in this laſt particular, which every one 


cannot but diſapprove, who is not void of hu- 
manity, or even common diſcretion. I ſhall 
only add, that whatever pleaſure any man may 
take in ſpreading whiſpers of this nature, he 
will find an infinitely greater ſatisfaction in con- 
quering the temptation he 1s under, by letting 
the ſecret die within his own breaſt. | 


Fr iday, 


a Open note on . 
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—_ <<. Mil. 1 


— Non ut placidis cozant immitia, non ut 
Serpentes avibus geminentur, tigribus agni. 
Ho, Ars Poet. v. 12. 


Nature, and the common laws of ſenſe, 
Forbid to reconcile antipathies; 
Or make a ſnake engender with a dove, 


And hungry tigers court the tender lambs. 
RosCOMMON, 


F ordinary authors would condeſcend towrite 
[| as they think, they would at leaſt be allowed 
thepraiſeof being intelligible. But they really 
take pains to be ridiculous ; and, by the ſtudied 
ornaments of ſtile, perfectly diſguiſe the little 
ſenſe they aim at. There is a grievance of this 
fort in the commonwealth of letters, which 
J have for ſome time reſolved to redreſs, and 
accordingly I have ſet this day apart for juſtice. 
What I mean is, © the mixture of inconfiſtent 
metaphors, which is a fault but too often 
found in learned writers, but in all the un- 
learned without exception. | 
In order to ſet this matter in a clear light 
to every reader, I ſhall in the firſt place obſerve, 
that a metaphor is a ſimile in one word, which 
ſerves to convey the thoughts of the mind un- 
der reſemblances and images which affe& the 


ſenſes. There is not any thing in the world, 
which 
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which may not be compared to ſeveral things, 
if conſidered in ſeveral diſtin& lights; or, in 
other words, the ſame thing may be expreſſed 
by different metaphors. But the miſchief is, 
that an unſkilful author ſhall run their meta- 
phors ſo abſurdly into one another, that there 
ſhall be no ſimile, no agreeable picture, no 
apt reſemblance, but confuſion, obſcurity, and 
noiſe. Thus I have known a hero compared 
to a thunderbolt, a lion, and the ſea ; all and 


each of them proper metaphors for impetuoſity, 


courage, and force. But by bad management 
it hath fo happened, that the ' thunder-bolt 
hath overflowed its banks; the lion hath been 
darted through the ſkies, and the billows have 
rolled out of the Libyan deſert. 

The abſurdity in this inſtance is obvious. And 
yet every time that claſhing metaphors are 

ut together, this fault is committed more or 
leſs. It hath already been ſaid, that Metaphors 
are images of things which affect the ſenſes. 
An image, therefore, taken from what acts 
upon the ſight, cannot, without violence, be 
applied to the hearing; and ſo of the reſt. It 
is no leſs an impropriety to make any being in 
nature or art to do things in its metaphori- 
cal ſtate, which it could not do in its original. 
I ſhall illuſtrate what I have ſaid by an inſtance 
which I have read more than once in controver- 
ſial writers. The heavy laſhes,” faith a cele- 
brated author, that have dropped from your 
pen, &c.' I ſuppoſe this gentleman having 
frequently heard of Gall dropping from 3 


6 pen, 
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pen, and being laſhed in a ſatire, he was 
reſolved to have them both at any rate, and ſo 
uttered this complete piece of nonſenſe. It 
will moſt effectually diſcover the abſurdity of 


theſe metaphors or images actually painted. Ima- 
gine then a hand holding a pen, and ſeveral 
laſhes of whip-cord falling from it, and you 
have the true repreſentation of this ſort of elo- 
quence. I believe, by this very rule, a reader 
may be able to judge of the union of all me- 
taphors whatſoever, and determine which are 
homogeneous, and which heterogeneous: or to 
ſpeak more plainly, which are conſiſtent, and 
which inconſiſtent. 

There is yet one evil more which I muſt 
take notice of, and that is the running of me- 
taphors into tedious allegories ; which, though 
an error on the better hand, cauſes confuſion as 
much as the other. This becomes abominable, 
when the luſtre of one word leads a writer 
out of his road, and makes him wander from 
his ſubject for a page together. I remember 
a young fellow, of this turn, who having ſaid 
by chance that his miſtreſs had a world of 
charms, thereupon took occaſion to conſider her 
as one poſſeſſed of frigid and torrid zones, and 
purſued her from the one pole to the other. 

I ſhall conclude this paper with a letter 
written in that enormous ſtile, which I hope 
my reader hath by this time ſet his heart againſt. 
The epiſtle hath heretofore received great ap- 
plauſe; but after what hath been faid, let any 
man commend it if he dare. I 


theſe monſtrous unions, if we will ſuppoſe 
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9 


: FTER the many heavy laſhes that haye 
6 fallen from your pen, you may juſtly ex- 
© pet in return all the load that my ink can 
lay upon your ſhoulders. You have quar- 
© tered all the foul language upon me, that 
could be raked out of the air of Bllgs- 
* gate, without knowing who I am, or whether 
I deſerve to be cupped and ſcarified at this 
rate. I tell — once for all, turn your eyes 
© where you pleaſe, you ſhall never ſmell me 
out. Do you think that the panics, which 
you ſow about the pariſh, will ever build a 
monument to your glory? No, Sir, you may 
fight theſe battles as long as you will, but 
* when you come to balance the account you 


© will find that you have been fiſhing in trou- 


© bled waters, and that an Ignis fatuus hath 
© bewildered you, and that indeed you have 
© built upon a ſandy foundation, and brought 
© your hogs to a fair market. 


I am, Sir, 


Tours, &c. 


* * 


* 
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vow — — — —— —— 


Molle meum levibus cor eſt violabile telis. 
O VID. Ep. 15. v. 79. 


Cupid's light darts my tender boſom move. 
Pop. 


Tm caſe of my correſpondent, who ſends 
me the following letter has ſomewhat 
in it ſo very whimſical, that I know not 
how to entertain my readers better than by lay- 
ing it before them. 


SIR, 

AM fully convinced that there is not 
1 upon earth a more impertinent creature than 
an importunate lover: we are daily complain- 
ing of the ſeverity of our fate, to people who 
are wholly unconcerned in it; and hourly 
improving a paſſion, which we would perſuade 
the world is the torment of our lives. Nat- 
withſtanding this reflexion, Sir, I cannot for- 
bear acquainting you with my own caſe. You 
muſt know then, Sir, that even from my 
childhood, the moſt prevailing inclination I 
could perceive in myſelf, was a ſtrong deſire 
to be in favour of the fair ſex. I am at 
preſent in the one and twentieth year of my 
age, and ſhould have made choice of a 
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ſhe bed-ſellow many years ſince, had not m 
father who has a pretty good eſtate of his 
own getting, and paſſes in the world for a 
prudent man, been pleaſed to lay it down as 
a maxim, that nothing ſpoils a young fellow's 
fortune ſo much as marrying early ; and that 
no man ought to think of wedlock until fix 
and twenty. Knowing his ſentiments upon 
this head, I thought it in vain to apply my- 
ſelf to women of condition, who expect ſet- 
tlements ; ſo that all my amours have hitherto 
been with ladies who had no fortunes : but 
I know not how to give you ſo good an idea 
of me, as by laying before you the hiſtory of 
my lite. 

I can very well remember, that at my 
ſchool-miſtreſs's, whenever we broke up, I 
was always for joining myſelf with the miſs 
who lay-in, and was conſtantly one of the 
firſt to make a party in the play of Huſband 
and Wife. This paſſion for being well with 
the females ſtill increaſed as I advanced in 
years. At the dancing-ſchool I contracted fo 
many quarrels by ſtruggling with my fellow- 


ſcholars for the partner I liked beſt, that 


upon a ball night, before our mothers made 
their appearance, I was uſually up to the 
noſe in blood. My father, like a diſcreet 
man, ſoon removed me from this ſtage of 
ſoftneſs toa ſchool of diſcipline, where I learned 
I underwent ſeveral ſeve- 
rities in this place, until it was thought con- 


venient to ſend me to the univerſity ; though, 
© t0 
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to confeſs the truth, I ſhould not have arrived 
« ſo early at that ſeat of learning, but from the 
« diſcovery of an intrigue between me and my 
* maſter's houſe-keeper; upon whom I had 
employed my rhetoric ſo effectually, that, 
* though ſhe was a very elderly lady, I had 
* almoſt brought her to conſent to marry me. 
Upon my arrival at Oxford, I found logic ſo 
dry, that, inſtead of giving attention to the 
dead, I ſoon fell to addreſſing the living. My 
* firſt amour was with a pretty girl whom 1 
* ſhall call Parthenope : her mother ſold ale 
* by the town-wall. Being often caught there 
by the proctor, I was forced at laſt, that my 
* miſtreſs's reputation might receive no blemiſh, 
* toconfeſs my addreſſes were honourable. Upon 
* this I was immediately ſent home ; but Par- 
* thenope ſoon after marrying a ſhoemaker, I 
* was again ſuffered to return. My next affair 
* was with my tailor's daughter, who deſerted 
* me for the ſake of a young barber. Upon 
* my complaining to one of my particular 
* friends of this misfortune, the cruel wag 
made a meer jeſt of my calamity, and aſked 
me with a ſmile, © Where the needle ſhould 
„ turn but to the pole?” After this I was 
deeply in love with a milliner, and at laſt 
* with my bed-maker, upon which I was ſent 
away, or, in the univerſity-phraſe, ru/ticated 
1 
* Upon my coming home, I ſettled to m 

* ſtudies ſo heartily, and contracted ſo great a 


c 


+ reſeryedneſs by being kept from the company 
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I moſt affected, that my father thought he 
might venture me at the Temple. 

Within a week after my arrival I began to 
ſhine again, and became enamoured with a 
mighty pretty creature, who had every thing 
but money to recommend her. Having fre- 
quent opportunities of uttering all the ſoft 
things which an heart formed for love could 
inſpire me with, I ſoon gained her conſent 
to treat of marriage; but unfortunately for 
us all, in the abſence of my charmer, I 
uſually talked the fame language to her elder 
ſiſter, who is alſo very pretty. Now, I aſſure 
you, Mr. SPECTATOR, this did not proceed 
from any real affection I had conceived for 
her; but being a perfect ſtranger to the con- 
verſation of men, and ſtrongly addicted to 
affociate with the women, I knew no other 
language but that of love, I ſhould however 
be very much obliged to you if you could 
free me from the perplexity I am at preſent 
in. I have ſent word to my old gentleman 
in the country, that I am deſperately in love 
with the younger ſiſter ; and her father, who 
knew no better, poor man, acquainted him 
by the ſame poſt, that I had for ſome time 
made my addrefles to the elder. Upon this, 
old Teſty fends me up word, that he has 
heard ſo much of my exploits, that he in- 
tends immediately to order me to the South- 
Sea. Sir, I have occaſionally talked fo much 
of dying, that I begin to think there 1s not 
much in it: and if the old 'ſquire perſiſts » 

« his 
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© his deſign, I do hereby give him notice that 
] am providing myſelf with proper inſtru- 
ments for the deſtruction of deſpairing lovers; 
© let him therefore look to it, and conſider that 
by his obſtinacy he may himſelf loſe the ſon 
© of his ſtrength, the world an hopeful lawyer, 


* my miſtreſs a paſſionate lover, and you, Mr. 
© SPECTATOR, | 


© Your conſtant admirer, 
Middle Temple, 
Sept. 18. Feremy Lovemore. 
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— Mens fine pondere ludit. PETR, 
The mind uncumber'd plays. 


INCE I received my friend Shadew's let- 
After, ſeveral of my correſpondents have been 
pleaſed to ſend me an account how they 

have been employed in fleep, and what notable 
adventures they have been engaged in during 
that moonſhine in the brain. I ſhall lay before 
my readets an abridgment of ſome few of their 
extravagances, in hopes that they will in time 
accuſtom themſelves to dream a little more to 
the purpoſe. "Ly | 
One, who ſtiles himſelf Gladio, complains 

| heavily that his fair one charges him with in- 


Vor: VIII. P conſtancy | 
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conſtancy, and does not uſe him with half the 


kindneſs which the ſincerity of his paſſion may 
demand; the ſaid G/adio having by valour and 
ſtratagem put to death tyrants, enchanters, mon- 
ſters, knights, &c. without number, and ex- 
poſed himſelf to all manner of dangers for her 
fake and fafety. He deſires in his poſtſcript 


to know, whether, from a conſtant ſucceſs in 


them, he may not promiſe himſelf to ſucceed in 


her eſteem at laſt, . 
Another who is very prolix in his narrative 
writes me word, that having ſent a venture 
beyond ſea, he took occaſion one night to 
fancy himſelf gone along with it, and grown 
on a ſudden the richeſt man in all the Indies 
Having been there about a year or two, a guſt 
of wind that forced open his caſement, blew 
him over to his native country again, where 
awaking at ſix of the clock, and the change 
of the air not agreeing. with him, he turned 
to his left fide in order to a ſecond voyage; 
but before he could get.on ſhip-board, was un- 
fortunately apprehended for ſtealing a horſe, 
tried and condemned for the fact, and in 2 
fair way of being executed, if ſome body ſte 
ping haſtily into his chamber had not brought 


him a reprieve. This fellow too wants Mr. 


Shadows advice, who, I dare ſay, would bid 
him be content to riſe after his nap, and 


learn to be ſatisfied as ſoon as nature is. 

The next is a public-ſpirited gentleman, who 
tells me, that on the ſecond. of September at 
and would 
certainly 


night the whole city was on fire, 
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certainly have been reduced to aſhes again by 
this time, if he had not flown over it with the 
New River on his back, and happily extinguiſhed 
the flames before they had prevailed too far. 
He would be informed whether he has not a 
right to petition the lord mayor and aldermen 


for a reward. 


A letter dated September the ninth acquaints 


I me, that the writer being reſolved to try his 


fortune, had faſted all that day ; and that he 


1 might be ſure of dreaming upon ſomething at 


night, procured an handſome flice of bride- 
cake, which he placed very conveniently under 


his pillow. In the morning his memory hap- 
pened to fail him, and he could recollect 


his cake; which being found upon ſearch 


reduced to a few crums, he is reſolved to re- 


member more of his dreams another time, be- 
lieving from this that there may poſſibly be 
ſomewhat of truth in them, 

I have received numerous complaints from 
ſeveral delicious dreamers, deſiring me to invent 
ſome method of filencing thoſe noiſy ſlaves, 


& whoſe occupations lead them to take their early 


rounds about the city in a morning, doing a 
deal of miſchief; and working ſtrange confuſion 
in the affairs of its inhabitants. Several monarchs 
have done me the honour to acquaint me, how 
often they have been ſhook from their reſpective 
thrones by the rattling of a coach or the rum- 
bling of a wheelbarrow. And many private 
gentlemen, I find, have been bawled out of 
P 2 vaſt 
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vaſt eſtates by fellows not worth three-pence. 
A fair lady was juſt upon the point of being 


married to a young, handſome, rich, ingenious 


| nobleman, when an impertinent tinker paſſing 


by forbid the banns ; and an hopeful youth, 


who had been newly advanced to great honour 


and preferment, was forced by a neighbouring 
cobler to reſign all for an old ſong. It has 
been repreſented to me, that thoſe inconſidera- 
ble raſcals do nothing but go about diſſolving 
of marriages and ſpoiling of fortunes, impoveriſh- 
ing rich and ruining great people, interrupting 
beauties in the midit of their conqueſts, and 
generals in the courſe of their victories. A 
boiſterous peripatetic hardly goes through a 
ſtreet without waking half a dozen kings and 
princes to open their ſhops or clean ſhoes, 
frequently transforming ſcepters into paring- 
ſhovels, and proclamations into bills. I have 
by me a letter from a young ſtateſman, who 
in five or fix hours came to be emperor of Eu- 
rope, after which he made war upon the great 
Turk, routed him horſe and foot, and was 
crowned lord of the univerſe in Conſtantinople: 
the concluſion of all his ſucceſſes is, that on 
the twelfth inſtant, about ſeven in the morn- 
ing, his imperial majeſty was depoſed by 2 
chimney-ſweeper. 

On the other hand, I have epiſtolary teſti- 
monies of gratitude from many miſerable peo- 
ple, who owe to this clamorous tribe frequent 
deliverances from great misfortunes. A Small- 


coal-man, by waking one of theſe diſtreſſed 


gentlemen 
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S gentlemen, ſaved him from ten years impriſon- 


ment. An honeſt watchman bidding aloud 
good-morrow to another, freed him from the 


1 malice of many potent enemies, and brought 


all their deſigns againſt him to nothing. A 
certain valetudinarian confeſſes he has often 
been cured of a ſore throat by the hoarſeneſs 
of a carman, and relieved from a fit of the 
gout by the ſound of old ſhoes. A noiſy puppy, 
that plagued a ſober gentlemen all night long 


with his impertinence, was filenced by a cin- 


A der-wench with a word ſpeaking. 


Inſtead therefore of ſupprefling this order of 


= mortals, I would propoſe it to my readers to 


make the beſt advantage of their — ſalu- 


tations. A famous Macedonian prince, for fear 


3 of forgetting himſelf in the midſt of his good 


fortune, had a youth to wait on him eve 
morning, and bid him remember that he was 
a man. A citizen who is waked by one of 
theſe criers, may regard him as a kind of re- 
membrancer, come to admoniſh him that it is 
time to return to the circumſtances he has over- 
looked all the night-time, to leave off fancying 
himſelf what he is not, and prepare to act 
ſuitably to the condition he is really placed in. 
People may dream on as long as they pleaſe, 
but I ſhall take no notice of any imaginary 
adventures, that do not happen while the ſun 
1s on this fide the horizon. For which reaſon 
I ſtifle Fritilla s dream at church laſt Sunday, 
who, while the reſt of the audience were 
enjoying the benefit of an excellent diſcourſe, 
| 4 was 
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was loſing her money and jewels to a gentle- 
man at play, until after a ſtrange run of ill 
luck ſhe was reduced to pawn three lovely 
retty children for her laſt ſtake. When ſhe 
Bad thrown them away, her companion went 
off, diſcovering himſelf by his uſual tokens, a 
cloven foot and a ſtrong ſmell of brimſtone; 
which laſt proved a bottle of ſpirits, which a 
good old lady applied to her noſe, to put her in 
a condition of hearing the preacher's third head 
concerning tine. 
If a man has no mind to paſs abruptly from 
his imagined to his. real circumſtances, he may 
employ himſelf a while in that new kind of 
obſervation which my onirocritical correſpondent 
has directed him to make of himſelf. Furſaing 
the imagination through all its extravagances, 
whether in ſleeping or waking, is no improper 
method of correcting and bringing it to act in 
ſubordinacy to reaſon, ſo as to be delighted 
only with ſuch objects as will affect it with 
pleaſure, when it is never fo cool and ſedate, 
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Jamne igitur laudas, quod de ſapientibus aller 
Ridebat, quoties d limine moverat unum 
Protuleratque pedem : flebat contrarius alter? 

Juv. Sat. 10. v. 28. 


Will you not now the pair of ſages praiſe, 
Who the ſame end purſu'd by ſeveral ways? 
One pity'd, one contemn'd the woful times; 


One laugh'd at follies, one lamented crimes. 
DRYDEN. 


merry and the ſerious, who, both of 
them, make a very good figure in the 
ſpecies, ſo long as they keep their reſpective 
humours from degenerating into the neighbour- 
ing extreme; there being a natural tendency in 
the one to a melancholy moroſeneſs, and in the 
other to a fantaſtic levity. 
The merry part of the world are very 
amiable, while they diffuſe a chearfulneſs through 
converſation at proper ſeafons and on proper 
occaſions ; but, on the contrary, a great grie- 
vance to ſociety, when they infe& every diſ- 
courſe with inſipid mirth, and turn into ridicule 
ſuch ſubjects as are not ſuited to it. For though 
laughter is looked upon by the philoſophers as 
the property of reaſon, the exceſs of it has been 
always conſidered as the mark of folly. 
F 4 On 
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On the other ſide, ſeriouſneſs has its beauty 
while it is attended with chearfulneſs and hu- 
manity, and does not come in unſeaſonably to 
pall the good-humour of thoſe with whom we 
converſe. | 

Theſe two ſets of men, notwithſtanding they 
each of them ſhine in their reſpective characters, 
are apt to bear a natural averſion and antipathy 
to one another. 

What is more uſual, than to hear men of 
ſerious tempers and auſtere morals, enlarging 
upon the vanities and follies of the young and 
gay part of the ſpecies; while they look with 
a kind of horror upon ſuch pomps and diver- 
ſions as are innocent in themſelves, and only 
culpable when they draw the mind too much? 


I could not but ſmile upon reading a paſſage 


in the account which Mr. Baxter gives of his 
own life, wherein he repreſents it as a great 
bleſſing, that in his youth he very narrowly 
eſcaped getting a place at court. 9 7 

It muſt indeed be confeſſed that levity of 
temper takes a man off his guard, and opens 
a paſs to his ſoul for any temptation that aſſaults 
it. It favours all the approaches of vice, and 
weakens all the reſiſtance of virtue. For which 
reaſon a renowned ſtateſman in queen Eliva- 
beth's days, after having retired from court and 
public buſineſs, in order to give himſelf up to 
the duties of religion ; when any of his old 
friends uſed to viſit him, had ſtill this word 
of advice in his mouth, Be ſerious,” 


An 
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An eminent Talian author of this caſt of 
mind, ſpeaking of the great advantage of a 
ſerious and compoſed temper, withes very gravely, 
that for the benefit of mankind he had Jo- 
phonius's cave in his poſſeſſion; which, ſays he, 
would contribute more to the reformation of 
manners than all the work-houſes and Bride- 
wells in Europe. 

We have a very particular deſcription of this 
cave in Pauſanias, who tells us, that it was 
made in the form of a huge oven, and had 
many particular circumſtances, which diſpoſed 
the perſon who was in it to be more penſive 
and thoughtful than ordinary; inſomuch that 
no man was ever obſerved to laugh all his 
life after, who had once made his entry into 
this cave. It was uſual in thoſe times, when 
any one carried a more than ordinary gloomi- 


neſs in his features, to tell him that he looked 


like one juſt come out of Trophontus's cave. 

On the other hand, writers of a more merry 
complexion have been no leſs ſevere on the op- 
poſite party; and have had one advantage above 
them, that they have attacked them with more 
turns of wit and humour. 

After all, if a man's temper were at his own 
diſpoſal, I think he would not chooſe to be of 
either of theſe parties; ſince the moſt perfect 
character is that which is formed out of both 


of them. A man would neither chooſe to be a 


hermit nor a buffogen: human nature is not ſo 
miſerable, as that we ſhould be always melan- 
choly; nor ſohappy, as that we ſhould be always 
= merry. 
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| merry. In a word, a man ſhould not live a 
if there was no God in the world; nor, at the 
fame time, as if there were no men in it. 


ail. ER * * 
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Luttus, ubique pavor —— Vigo. En. 2. v. 369. 

All parts reſound with tumults, plaints, and fears, 
a DRY DEV. 


T has been my cuſtom, as I grow old, to al- 
I low myſelf in ſome little indulgences which 

I never took in my youth. Among others is 
that of an afternoon's nap, which I fell into 
in the fifty-fifth year of my age, and have 
continued for the three years laſt paſt. By this 
means I enjoy a double morning, and riſe twice 
a-day freſh to my ſpeculations. It happens 
very luckily for me, that ſome of my dreams 


have proved inſtructive to my countrymen, ſo 


that I may be ſaid to ſleep, as well as to 
wake, for the good of the public, I was yeſter- 
day meditating on the account with which 1 
have already entertained my readers concerning 
the cave of Trophonius. I was no ſooner fallen 
into my uſual ſlumber, but I dreamed that this 
cave was put into my paſſeſſion, and that J 
gave public notice of its virtue, inviting every 
one to it, who had a mind to be a ſerious man 
for the remaining part of his life, Great mul- 

titudes 


as 


the 
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titudes immediately reſorted to me. The firſt 
who made the experiment was a merry-andrew, 
who was put into my hands by-a neighbour- 
ing juſtice of peace, in order to reclaim him 
from that profligate kind of life, Poor pickle- 
herring had not taken aboye one turn in it, 
when L came out of the caye, like a hermit 


from his cell, with a penitential look, and a 


moſt rueful countenance. 1 then put in a young 
laughing fop, and, watching for his return, 
aſked him, with a ſmile, how he liked the place? 
He replied, pr'ythee, friend, be not impertinent; 
and ſtalked by me as grave as a judge. A 
citizen then defired me to give free ingreſs and 
egreſs to his wife, who was dreſſed in the gayeſt 
coloured ribbons I have ever ſeen, She went in 
with a flirt of her fan and a fmirking counte- 
nance, but came out with the ſeyerity of a 
veſtal, and throwing from her ſeveral female 
gewgaws, told me with a ſigh that ſhe reſolved 
to go into deep mourning, and to wear black 
all the reſt of her life, As I had had many 
coquettes recommended to me by their parents, 
their huſbands, and their lovers, I let them in 
all at once, defiring them to divert themſelves 
together as well as they could. Upon their 
emerging again into day-light, you would have 
fancied my cave to have been a nunnery, and 
that you had ſeen a ſolemn proceſſion of reli- 
gious marching out, one behind another, in the 
moſt profound filence and the moſt exemplary 
decency.. As I was very much delighted with 
ſo edifying a fight, there came towards me a 

Aa O great 
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great company of males and females laughing, 
ſinging and dancing, in ſuch a manner, that 
I could hear them a great while before I ſaw 
them. Upon my aſking their leader, what 
brought them thither? They told me all at 
once, that they were French proteſtants lately 
arrived in Great- Britain, and that finding them- 
ſelves of too gay a humour for my country, 
they applied themſelves to me in order to com- 
pole them for Britiſb converſation. I told them, 
that to oblige them I would ſoon ſpoil their 
mirth ; upon which I admitted a whole ſhole 
of them, who, after having taken a ſurvey of 
the place, came out in very good order, and 
with looks entirely Enghſh, I afterwards put 
in a Dutch man, who had a great fancy to ſee 
the kelder, as he called it, but I could not 
obſerve that I had made any manner of altera- 
tion in him. 

A comedian, who had gained great reputation 
in parts of humour, told me, that he had a 
mighty mind to act Alexander the great, and 
fancied that he ſhould ſucceed very well in it, 
if he could ſtrike two or three laughing features 
out of his face: he tried the experiment, but 
contracted ſo very ſolid a look by it, that I 
am afraid he will be fit for no part hereafter 


Funeral. 

I then clapt up an empty fantaſtic citizen, 
in order to qualify him for an alderman. He 
was ſucceeded by a young rake of the Midale- 
Temple, who was brought to me by his grand- 

mother; 
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mother; but to her great ſorrow and ſurpriſe, 
he came out a 2yater. Seeing myſelf ſurrounded 
with a body of free-thinkers, and ſcoffers at 
religion, who were making themſelves mer 
at the ſober looks and thoughtful brows of 
thoſe who had been in the cave; I thruſt them 
all in, one after another, and locked the door 
upon them. Upon my opening it, they all looked 
as if they had been frighted out of their wits, 
and were marching away with ropes in their 
hands to a wood that was within fight of the 
place. I found they were not able to bear them- 
ſelves in their firſt ſerious thoughts ; but know- 
ing theſe would quickly bring them to a better 
frame of mind, I gave them into the cuſtody 
of their friends until that happy change was 
wrought in them. 

The laſt that was brought to me was a young 
woman, who at the firſt fight of my ſhort 
face fell into an immoderate fit of laughter, 
and was forced to hold her ſides all the while 
her mother was ſpeaking to me. Upon this I 
interrupted the old lady, and taking — daugh- 
ter by the hand, madam, ſaid I, be pleaſed 
to retire into my cloſet, while your mother 
tells me your caſe. I then put her into the 
mouth of the cave, when the mother, after 
having begged pardon for the girl's rudeneſs, 
told me, that ſhe often treated her father and 
the graveſt of her relations in the ſame manner; 
that ſhe would fit giggling and laughing with 
her companions from one end of a tragedy to 
the other; nay, that ſhe would ſometimes burſt 

| out 
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out in the middle of a ſermon, and ſet the whole 
congregation a ſtaring at her. The mother 


was going on, when the young lady came out 


of the cave to us with a compoſed counte- 
nance, and a low curteſy. She was a girl of 
ſuch exuberant mirth, that her viſit to Frophs- 
nius only reduced her to a more than ordinary 
decency of behaviour, and made a very pretty 
prude of her. After having performed innume- 
rable cures, I looked about me with great fatis- 
faction, and ſaw all my patients walking by 
themſelves in a very penſive and muſing poſture, 
ſo that the whole place ſeemed covered with 
philoſophers. I was at length reſolved to go 
into the cave myſelf, and fee what it was that 
had produced ſuch wonderful effects upon the 
company ; but as I was ſtooping at the entrance, 
the door being ſomewhat low, I gave ſuch a 
nod in my chair, that I awaked. After having 
recovered myſelf from my firſt ſtartle, I was 
very well pleaſed at the accident which had 
befallen me, as not knowing but a little ſtay 
in the place might have ſpoiled my SpgcCTa- 
TORS. 
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—— Solemque ſuum, ſua fidera norunt. 
| Vir. En. 6. v. 641. 


Stars of their own, and their own ſuns they know. 
DRYDEN. 


THAVE always taken a particular pleaſure 
[ in examining the opinions which men of dif- 
ferent religions, different ages, and different 
countries, have entertained, concerning the im- 
mortality of the ſoul, and the ſtate of 1 
which they promiſe themſelves in another world. 
For whatever prejudices and errors human na- 
ture lies under, we find that either reaſon, or 
tradition from our firſt parents, has diſcovered 
to all people ſomething in theſe great points 
which bears analogy to truth, and to the doc- 
trines opened to us by divine revelation. I 
was lately diſcourſing on this ſubject with a 
learned perſon, who has been very much con- 
verſant among the inhabitants of the more weſ- 
tern parts of Africa. Upon his converſing with 
ſeveral in that country, he tells me that their 
notion of heaven or of a future ſtate of happi- 
neſs is this, that every thing we there with 
for will immediately preſent itſelf to us. We 
find, ſay they, our ſouls are of ſuch a nature 
that they require variety, and are not capable 
"= 
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jets. The ſupreme being, therefore, in com- 
prone. with this taſte of happineſs which he 

as planted in the ſoul of man, will raiſe up 
from time to time, ſay they, every gratification 
which it is in the humour to be pleaſed with. 
If we wiſh to be in groves or bowers, among 
running ſtreams or falls of water, we ſhall 
immediately find ourſelves in the midſt of fuch 
a ſcene as we defire. If we would be enter- 
tained with muſic and the melody of ſounds, the 
conſort ariſes upon our wiſh, and the whole 


region about us is filled with harmony. In 


ſhort, every deſire will be followed by fruition, 
and whatever a man's inclination directs him 
to will be preſent with him. Nor is it material 
whether the _—_ power creates in confor- 


mity to our wiſhes, or whether he only produces 


ſuch a change in our imagination, as makes us 


belieye ourſelves converſant among thoſe ſcenes 
which delight us. Our happineſs will be tlie 
fame, whether it proceed from external objects, 
or from the impreſſions of the deity upon our 
own private fancies. This is the account which 
I have received from my learned friend. Not- 


withſtanding this ſyſtem of belief be in general 


very chimerical and viſionary, there is ſome- 


thing ſublime in its manner of conſidering the 


_ poſes the ſouls of good men after this life to 


influence of a divine being on a human ſoul. 


It has alſo, like moſt other opinions of the 


heathen * world ”= theſe important points, 
it has, I fay, its foundation in truth, as it ſup- 


be 
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be in a ſtate of perfect happineſs, that in this 
ſtate there will be no barren hopes, nor fruitleſs 
wiſhes, and that we ſhall enjoy every thing we 
can defire. But the particular circumſtance which 
I am moſt pleaſed . with in this ſcheme, and 
which ariſes from a juſt reftexion upon human 
nature, is that variety of pleaſures which it 
ſuppoſes the ſouls of good men will be poſſeſſed 
of in another world. This I think highly pro- 
bable, from the dictates both of reaſon and 
revelation. The ſoul conſiſts of many faculties, 
as the underſtanding, and the will, with all 
the ſenfes both outward and inward; or, to 
ſpeak more philoſophically, the foul can exert 
herſelf in many different. ways of action. She 
can underſtand, will, imagine, ſee, and hear, 
love and diſcourfe, and apply herſelf to many 
other the like exercifes of different kinds and 
natures; but what is mbre to be conſidered, 
the ſoul is capable of receiving a moſt exquiſite 
pleaſure and ſatisfaction from the exerciſe of 
any of theſe its powers, when they are gratified 
with their proper objects; ſhe can be intirely 
happy by the ſatisfaction of the memory, the 
ſight, the hearing, or any other mode of per- 
ception. E faculty is as a diſtinct taſte in 
the mind, and hath objects accommodated to its 
proper reliſh. Doctor Tillogſon ſomewhere. ſays 
that he will not preſume to determine in what 
confiſts the happineſs of the bleſſed, becauſe Got 
Altnighty is capable of making the ſoul happy 
by ten thouſand different ways. Beſides thoſe 
ſeveral avenues to pleaſure which the foul is 
Vor, VIII. Q endowed 
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divines, but there may be new faculties in the 


to us. 


on a very great variety of objects. The under- 


dered in the ſame extent. 


pineſs is to be the happineſs of the whole 


3s happy in the pleaſure which ariſes from an) 
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endowed with in this life; it is not impoſſible, 
according to the opinions of many eminent 


ſouls of good men made perfect, as well as 
new ſenſes in their glorified bodies. This we 


are ſure of, that there will be new objects 
offered to all thoſe faculties which are eſſential 


We are likewiſe to take notice that every 
particular faculty is capable of being employed 


ſtanding, for example, may be happy in the 

contemplation of moral, natural, mathematical, 
and other kinds of truth. The memory likewiſe 
may turn itſelf to an infinite multitude of ob- 
jects, eſpecially when the ſoul ſhall have paſſed 
through the ſpace of many millions of years, 
and ſhall reflect with pleaſure on the days of 
eternity. Every other faculty may be conſi- 


We cannot queſtion but that the happineſs 
of a ſoul will be adequate to its nature, and 
that it is not endowed with any faculties which 
are to lie uſeleſs and unemployed, The hap- 


man, and we may eaſily conceive to ourſelves 
the happineſs of the ſoul, while any one af 
its faculties is in the fruition. of its chief good. 
The happineſs. may be of a more exalted na- 
ture in proportion as the faculty employed 1s 
ſo; but as the whole ſoul acts in the exertion 
of any of its particular powers, the whole ſoul 


of 
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of its particular acts. For notwithſtanding, as 
has been before hinted, and as it has been take 

notice of by one of the greateſt modern philoſo- 
phers, we divide the ſoul into ſeveral powers 


and faculties, there is no ſuch diviſion in the 


ſoul itſelf, fince it is the whole foul that re- 
members, underſtands, wills, or imagines. Our 
manner of conſidering the memory, underſtand- 
ing, will, imagination, and the like faculties, 
is for the better enabling us to expreſs ourſelves 
in ſuch abſtracted ſubjects of ſpeculation, not. 
that there is any ſuch diviſion in the foul 


; itſelf. 


Seeing then that the ſoul has many differ- 
ent faculties, or, in other words, many different 
ways of acting; that it can be intenſely pleaſed, 
or made happy by all theſe different faculties, 
or ways of acting; that it may be endowed, 
with ſeyeral latent faculties, which it is not at 
preſent in a condition to exert ; that we cannot 
believe the ſoul is endowed with any faculty. 
which is of no uſe to it; that whenever any one 
of theſe faculties is tranſcendently pleaſed, the 
ſoul is in a ſtate of happineſs; and in the laſt 
place, conſidering that the happineſs of another 
world, is to be the happineſs we the whole man ; 
who can queſtion but that there is 2a infinite 
variety in thoſe pleaſures we are ſpeaking. of; 
and that this fullneſs of joy will be made. up 
of all thoſe pleaſures which the nature of the 
ſoul is capable of receiving? 5 
We ſhall be the more confirmed in this 
doctrine, if we obſerve the nature of variety, 
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with regard to the mind of man. The ſoul 
does not care to be always in the ſame bent. 
The faculties relieve one another by turns, 
and receive an additional pleaſure from the 
novelty of thoſe objects about which they are 


cConverſant. 


Revelation likewiſe very much confirms this 
notion, under the different views which it gives 
us of our future happineſs. In the deſcription 
of the throne of God, it repreſents to us all 


thoſe objects which are able to gratify the ſenſes 
and imagination: in very many places it inti- 


mates to us all the happineſs which the un- 
derſtanding can poſſibly receive in that ſtate, 
where all things ſhall be revealed to us, and 
we ſhall know, even as we are known ; the 
raptures of devotion, of divine love, the plea- 
ſure of converſing - with our bleſſed Saviour, 
with an innumerable hoſt of angels, and with 
the ſpirits of juſt men made perfect, are like- 
wiſe revealed to us in ſeveral parts of the holy 
writings. There are alſo mentioned thoſe hie- 
rarchies or governments, in which the bleſſed ſhall 
be ranged one above another, and in which we 
may be ſure a great part of our happineſs 
will likewiſe conſiſt ; for it will not be there 
as in this world, where every one is aiming at 
power and ſuperfority ; but on the contrary, 
every one will- find that ſtation the moſt proper 
for him in which he ts placed, and will pro- 


bably think that he could not have been f 


happy in any other ſtation. Theſe and many 
other particulars, are marked in divine revela- 
SET + | | „ tion, 
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tion, as the ſeveral ingredients of our happi- 
neſs in heayen, which all imply ſuch a variety 
of joys, and ſuch a gratification of the ſoul 
in all its different faculties, as I have been here 
mentioning. - 

Some of the Rabbins tell us, that the che- 
rubims are a ſet of angels who know moſt, 
and the ſeraphims a ſet of angels who love 
moſt. Whether this diſtinction be not altoges 
ther imaginary, I ſhall not here examine ; but 
it is highly probable, that among the ſpirits of 
good men, there may be ſame who will be more 
pleaſed with the employment of one faculty 
than of another, and this perhaps according to 
thoſe innocent and virtuous habits or inclina- 
tions which have here taken the deepeſt root. 

I might here apply this confideration 'to the 
ſpirits of wicked men, with relation to the 
pain which they ſhall ſuffer in every one of 


| their faculties, and the reſpeRtive miſeries which 


ſhall be appropriated to each faculty in particu- 
lar. But leaving this to the reflexian of my 
readers, I ſhall conclude, with obferving how 
we ought to be thankful to our great creator, 
and rejoice in the being which he has beſtowed 
upon us, for having made the foul ſuſceptible 
of ee by ſo many different ways. We 
ſee by what a variety of paſſages joy and glad- 
neſs may enter into the 23 of man; how 
wonderfully a human ſpirit is framed, to imbibe 
its proper ſatisfactions, and taſte the goodneſs 
of its creator. We may therefore look into 
ourſelves with rapture and amazement, and can- 
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not ſufficiently 'expreſs our gratitude to him, 
who has encompaſſed us with ſuch a profuſion 
of bleſſings, and opened in us ſo many capaci- 
ties of enjoying them, 

There cannot be a ſtronger argument that God 
has deſigned us for a ſtate of future happineſs, 
and for that heaven which he has revealed to 
us, than that he has thus naturally qualified 


the ſoul for it, and made it a being capable 
of receiving ſo much bliſs. He would never 


have made ſuch faculties in vain, and have 


endowed us with powers that were not to be 
exerted on ſuch objects as are ſuited to them. 
It is very manifeſt, by the inward frame and 


conſtitution of our minds, that he has adapted 
them to an infinite variety of pleaſures and 


gratifications, which are not to be met with in 
this life. We ſhould therefore at all times take 


care that we do not diſappoint this his gracious 


purpoſe and intention towards us, and make 


thoſe faculties which he formed as ſo many qua- 


' lifications for happineſs and rewards, to be the 
inſtruments of pain and puniſhment. 
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Mat is naturally a beneficent creature. 
NE following eſſay comes from an hand 
which has entertained my readers once 
before: | 


© N TOtwithſtanding a narrow contrafted tem- 
by per be that which obtains moſt in the 
© world, we ruſt not therefore conclude this to 
© be the genuine characteriſtic of mankind; be- 
* cauſe there are ſome who delight in nothing ſo 
much as in doing good, and receive more of 
* their happineſs at ſecond hand, or by rebound 
from others, than by direct and immediate ſen- 
* ſation; Now though theſe heroie fouls are but 
few, and to appearance ſo far advanced above 
the e- e multitude, as if they were of 
t 

t 

c 

£ 


another order of beings; yet in reality their na- 
ture is the ſame, moved by the fame ſprings, 
and endowed with all the fame eſſential quali- 
ties, only cleared, refined, and cultivated. Water 
is the ſame fluid body in winter and in ſum- 
mer; when it ſtands ſtiffened in ice, as when 
it flows along in gentle ſtreams, gladdening a 
thouſand fields in its progreſs. It is a property 
of the heart of man. to be diffuſive: its kind 
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vviſhes ſpread abroad over the face of the crea- 
* tion; and if there be thoſe, as we may obſerve 


too many of them, who are all wrapt up in 


their own dear ſelves, without any viſible con- 
* cern for their ſpecies, let us ſuppoſe that their 
* good-nature 1s frozen, and by the prevailing 
< — of fome contrary quality reſtrained in its 
operations. I ſhall therefore endeavour to aſſign 
ſome of the principal checks upon this generous 
propenſion of the human ſoul, which will en- 
able us to judge whether, and by what method, 
this moſt uſeful principle may be unfettered, 
and reſtored to its native freedom of exerciſe. 

The firſt and leading cauſe is an unhappy 
* complexion of body. The heathens, ignorant 


© of the true ſource of moral evil, generall 


charged it on the obliquity of matter, which, 
being eternal and independent, wasincapable of 
change in any of its properties, even by the 
almighty mind, who, when he came to faſhion 
it into a world of beings, muſt take it as he 


found it. This notion, as moſt others of theirs, 


is a compoſition of truth and error. That 
matter is eternal, that, from the firſt union of 
a ſoul to it, it perverted its inclinations, and 
that the ill influence it hath upon the mind is 
not to be corrected by God himſelf, are all very 
great errors, occaſioned by a truth as evident, 
that the capacities and diſpoſitions of the ſoul 
depend, to a great degree, on the bodily tem- 
per. As there are ſome fools, others are knaves, 
by conſtitution ; and particularly, it may be 
* ſaid of many, that they are born with an illi- 


© beral 
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« beral caſt of mind; the matter that compoſes 
them is tenacious as birdlime, and a kind of 
« cramp draws their hands and their hearts 2 
ther, that they never care to open them, unleſs 
ta graſp at more. It is a melancholy lot this; 
but attended with one advantage above theirs, 
to whom it would be as painful to forbear good 
* offices, as it is to theſe men to perform them; 
that whereas perſons naturally beneficent often 
miſtake inſtinct for virtue, by reaſon of the dif- 
ficulty of diſtinguiſhing when one rules them 
* and when the other, men of the oppoſite cha- 
* rater may be more certain of the motive 
that predominates in every action. If they can- 
© not confer a benefit with that eaſe and frank- 
neſs which are neceflary.to give it a grace in 
the eye of the world, in requital, the real merit 
of what they do is enhanced by the oppoſition 
they ſurmount in doing it. The ſtrength of 
* their virtue is ſeen in riſing againſt the weight 
of nature, and every time they have the reſo- 
* lution to diſcharge their duty, they make a 
* facrifice of inclination to conſcience, which is 
* always too grateful to let its followers go with- 
* out ſuitable marks of its approbation. Perhaps 
the entire cure of this ill quality is no more 


by inheritance. However, a great deal may 
be done by a courſe of beneficence obſtinately 
* perliſted in; this, if any thing, being a likely 
* way of eſtabliſhing a moral habit, which ſhall 
* be ſomewhat of a counterpoiſe to the force 
* of mechaniſm, Only it mult be DE 
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* poſlible, than of ſome diſtempers that deſcend 
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that we do not ititermit, upon any pretence 
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whatſoever, thecuſtom of doing good, inregard, 


if there be the leaſt ceſſation, nature will watch 
the opportunity to return, and in a ſhort time 
to recover the ground it was ſo long in quitting. 


For there is this difference between mental 
habits, and ſuch as have their foundation in the 


body; that theſe laſt are in their nature more 
forcible and violent, and, to gain upon us, need 
only not to be oppoſed ; whereas the former 
mutt be continually reinforced with freſh ſup- 
plies, or they will languiſh and die _— And 
this ſuggeſts the reaſon why good habits, in 
general, require longer time for their ſettlement 
than bad; and yet are ſooner diſplaced; the rea- 
fon is, that vicious habits, as drunkenneſs for 
inftance, produce a change in the body, which 
the others not doing, muſt be maintained the 
fame way they are acquired, by the mere 


dint of induſtry, reſolution, and vigilance. 


* Anotherthing which ſuſpends the operations 
of benevolence, is the love of the world; pro- 
ceeding from a falfe notion men have taken 
up, that an abundance of the world is an 
efſential ingredient in the happineſs of life. 
Worldly things are of ſuch a quality as to leſſen 
upon dividing, ſo that the more partners there 
are, the leſs muſt fall to every man's private 
ſhare. The conſequence of this is, that = 

look upon one another with an evil eye, eac 
imagining all the reſt to be embarked in an 
intereſt, that cannot take place but to his 
prejudice, Hence are thoſe eager Ag ant 
| "" © 
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© for wealth or power; hence one man's ſucceſs 
becomes another's diſappointment; and like 
« pretenders to the ſame miſtreſs, they can ſeldom 
Y fave common charity fortheir rivals. Not that 
© they are naturally diſpoſed to quarrel and fall 
* out, but it is natural for a man to prefer him- 
© ſelf to all others, and to ſecure his own in- 
If that which men eſteem their 
* happineſs were, like the light, the ſame ſuf- 
* ficient and unconfined good, whether ten 
* thouſand enjoy the benefit of it, or but one, 
ve ſhould ſee mens good-will, and kind en- 
« deayours, would be as univerſal. 


N' 601 


Homo qui erranti comiter monſtrat viam, 
Quaſi lumen de ſuo lumine accendat, facit, 
Nibilominus ipfi luceat, cum illi accenderit. 


4 To direct a wanderer in the right way, is to 
light another man's candle by one's own, which 
„ loſes none of its light by what the other 
gains.“ 


* But, unluckily, mankind agree in making choice 
of objects, which inevitably engage them in per- 
petual differences. Learn therefore, like a wiſe 
* man, the true eſtimate of things. Defire not 
more of the world than is neceſſary to accom- 
© modate you in paſſing through it; look upon 
every thing beyond, not as uſeleſs only, but 
* burdenſome. Place not your quiet in things 
* which you cannot have without putting others 
* beſide them, and thereby making them your 


*.enemiesz and which, when attained, will give 


6 you 
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* ſtock. So, by propagating and mingling their 
* fires, not only al the lights of a — 
ther caſt a more extenſive brightneſs, but each 
« fingle light burns with a ſtronger flame. And 
* laſtly, take this along with you, that if wealth 
be an inſtryment of pleaſure, the greateſt plea- WW 
© ſure it can put into your power, is that of 
© doing good. It is worth conſidering, that the Wi 
© organs of ſenſe act within a narrow compaſs, 
© and the appetites will ſoon ſay they have 
enough. Which of the two therefore is the 
£ happier man? he, who confining all his regard 
to 1 gratification of his own appetites, is ca- 
pable but of ſhort fits of pleaſure? or the man, 
< who reckoning himſelf a ſharer in the ſatisfac- 
© tions of others, eſpecially thoſe which come 
to them by his means, enlarges the ſphere of 
© his happineſs ? | er * 
© Thelaſt enemy to benevolence I ſhall men- 
© tion is uneafinefs of any kind. A guilty, ora 
* diſcontented mind, a mind ruffled by ill fortune, 
* diſconcerted by its own paſſions, ſoured by 
gneglect, or frettingat diſappointments, hath not 
leiſuxe to attend to the neceſſity or reaſanable- WE 
* neſs of a kindneſs deſired, nor a taſte for thoſe - 
© Pleaſures which wait on beneficence, which 
* demand a calm and unpolluted heart to reliſh 
them. The moſt miſerable of all beings inthe 
; | © mo 
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moſt envious; as, on the other hand, the moſt 


communicative is the happieſt. And if you 
* are in ſearch of the feat of love and 
* friendſhip, you will not find it until you come 
* to the region of the bleſſed, where happineſs, 
like a refreſhing ſtream, flows from heart to 
heart in an endleſs circulation, and is preſerved 
* ſweet and untainted by the motion. It is old 
* advice, if you have a favour to requeſt of any 
one, to obſerve the ſofteſt times of addreſs, 


when the foul, in a fluſh of good-humour, takes 
2 a pleaſure to ſhew itſelf pleaſed. Perſons 


« conſcious of their own integrity, ſatisfied with 


9 © themſelves, and their condition, and full of 
confidence in a ſupreme being, and the hope 


* of immortality, ſurvey all about them with a 
* flowof good-will: As trees which like their foilz 


* they ſhoot ont in expreſſions of kindneſs, and 


bend beneath their own precious load, to the 
hand of the gatherer. Now if the mind be not 
thus eaſy, it is an infallible fign that it is not 
in its natural ſtate: place the mind in its 
* right poſture, it will immediately diſcover its 
innate propenſion to beneficence, 
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fecit hoc illos Hyacinthos. Juv. Sat. 6. v. 110, 
This makes them Hyacinths. 


| tleman, who, I find, is very diligent in 
= makinghisobſervations, which I think too 
material not to be communicated to the public. 
NR. 
IN order to execute the office of love- 
caſuiſt to Great- Britain, with which 1 
take myſelf to be inveſted by your papet 
of September 8, I ſhall make ſome further 
obſervations upon the two ſexes in general, 
beginning with that which always ought to 
have the upper hand. After having obſerved 
with much curioſity, the accompliſhments 
which are apt to captivate female hearts, ! 
find that there is no perſon ſo irreſiſtible as 
one who is a man of importance, provided it 
be in matters of n conſequence. One who 
makes himſelf talked of, though it be for 
the particular cock of his hat, or for prating 
aloud in the boxes at a play, is in a fair way 
of being a favourite. I have known a young 
* fellow make his fortune by knocking down 
. 2 


T HE following letter comes from a gen- 
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a conſtable; and may venture to ſay, though 
it may ſeem a paradox, that many a fair one 
« has died by a duel in which both the com- 
© batants have ſurvived. 

About three winters ago I took notice of 
a young lady at the theatre, who conceived a 


1 paſſion for a notorious rake that headed a 


party of cat-calls; and am credibly informed, 
that the emperor of the mohocks married a 
rich widow within three weeks after having 
© rendered himſelf formidable in the cities of 
* London and Weſtminſter. Scouring and break- 
* ing of windows have done frequent execution 
* upon the ſex, But there is no ſet of theſe 
* male charmers who make their way more 
* ſucceſsfully, than thoſe who have gained them- 
* ſelves a name for intrigue, and have ruined 
the greateſt number of reputations, There is 
* a ſtrange curioſity in the female world to be 
* acquainted with the dear man who has been 
loved by others, and to know what it is that 
makes him ſo agreeable, His reputation does 
* more than half his buſineſs. Every one that 
* 18 ambitious of being a woman of faſhion, looks 
out for opportunities of being in his company ; 
* ſo that to uſe the old proverb, when his name 
is up he may lie a-bed.” 
II was very ſenſible of the great advantage 
of being a man of importance upon theſe 
* occaſions on the day of the king's entry, 
* when I was ſeated in a balcony behind a 
# cluſter of very pretty country ladies, who 


had one of theſe ſhowy gentlemen in the 


© midit 
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* midſt of them. The firſt trick I caught him 
* at was bowing to ſeveral perſons of quality 
* whom he did not know; nay, he had the 
© jmpudence to hem at a blue garter who had 
a Fer equipage than ordinary, and ſeemed a 
little concerned at the impertinent hu#zas of 
the mob, that hindered his friend from taking 
notice of him. There was indeed one who 
pulled off his hat to him, and upon the 
adies aſking who it was, he told them, it 
was a foreign miniſter that he had been 
very metry with the night before ; whereas 
in truth, it was the city common-hunt. 
© He was never at a loſs when he was aſked 


© any perſon's name, though he ſeldom knew 
© any one under a peer. He found dukes and 
© earls among the aldermen, very good-natured 
© fellows among the privy-coun 3, with 
T two or three - old rakes among the 
* biſhops and judges. 


In ſhort, I collected from his whole diſ- 
courſe, that he was acquainted with every body, 
and knew no body. At the fame time, I am 
miſtaken if he did not that day make more 
advances in the affections of his miſtreſs, who 
fat near him, than he could have done in 
half a year's courtſhip. : 

Ovid has finely touched this method of 
* making love, which 1 ſhall here give n) 
© readet in Mr. Dryder's-tranflation, 
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Page the eleventh. 


« Thus love in theatres did firſt improve, 
And theatres are {till the ſcene of love: 
* Nor ſhun the chariots, and the courſer's race 
The Circus is no inconvenient place. 
« Nor need is there of talking on the hand. 
« Nor nods, nor ſigns, which lovers underſtand; 
4 But boldly next the fair your ſeat provide, 
| « Cloſe as you can to hers, and fide by fide : 
4 Pleas'd or unpleas d, no matter; crowding fit ; 
& For ſo the laws of public ſhows permit. 
* Then find occaſion to begin diſcourſe, 
« Enquire whoſe chariot this, and whoſe that horſe; 
To whatſoever fide ſhe is inclin'd, | 
« Suit all your inclinations to her mind: 
Like what ſhe likes, from thence your court begin, 
And whom ſhe favours, wiſh that he may win. 


Again, page the ſixteenth. 


O when will come the day, by heav'n deſign'd, 
* When thou, the beſt and faireſt of mankind, 
Drawn by white horſes, ſhalt in triumph ride, 
„With conquer'd ſlaves attending on thy ſide z 
Slaves, that no longer can be ſafe in flight : 
O glorious object! O ſurpriſing ſight! 
* O day of public joy, too good to end in night! 
* Ori ſuch a day, if thou; and next to thee 
Some beauty ſits, the ſpectacle to ſee; 
If ſhe enquire the names of conquer'd kings, 
„Of mountains, rivers, and their hidden ſprings, 
& Anſwer to all thou know'ſt; and, if need be, ? 
Of things unknown ſeem to ſpeak knowingly: 
„This is Euphrates, crown'd with reeds ; and there 
Flos the ſwift Tigris, with his ſea-green hair. 
Vor. VIII. R « Invent 
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4 Invent new names of things unknown before 
„Call this Armenia, that, the Caſpian ſhore : 


“Call this a Mede, and that a Parthian youth 
Talk probably: no matter for the truth.” 
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Ducite ab urbe domum, mea carmina, ducite Dapbnin. 
V1xs. Ecl. 8. v. 66, 


- Reſtote, my charms, 
My were Dapbnis to my longing arms. 
Dzypes, 


T H E following co "Py of verſes comes from 


one of my correſpondents, and has fome- 
thing in it ſo gal, that I do not much 
doubt but it will divert my readers. 


jp 


« Y time, O ye muſes, was happily ſpent, 
0 When Phebe 2 with me wherever J went; 
Ten thouſand ſweet pleaſures I felt in my breaſt : 
Sure never fond ſhep = like Colin was bleſt! 

« But now ſhe is gone, and has left me behind, 
What a marvellous change on a ſudden I find ? 
When things were as fine as could poſſibly be, 

4 ee twas the ſpring, but alas | it was ſhe. 


II. 
© With ſuch a companion, to tend a few ſheep, 


V1 was 
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© ] was ſo good-humour'd, ſo chearful and gay, 
My heart was as light as a feather all day. 
© But now I ſo croſs and ſo peeviſh am grown, 


8 So ſtrangely uneaſy as never was known. 


My fair one is _ and my joys are all drown'd, 
And my heart--I am ſure it weighs more than a pound. 


III. 


The fountain that wont to run ſweetly along, 


K And dance to ſoft murmurs the pebbles among; 
| © Thou know'ſt, little Cupid, if Phebe was there, 


Twas pleaſure to look at, *twas mulic to hear; 

But now ſhe is abſent, I walk by its ſide, 

And ſtill as it murmurs do nothing but chide z 

* Muſt you be ſo chearful, while I go in pain? 

Peace therewith your bubbling, and hear me complain, 
IV. 


* 


© When my lambkins around me would oftentimes 
* play, | 
And when Bebe and I were as joyful as they, 
* How pleaſant their ſporting, how happy their time, 
* When ſpring, love and beauty were all in their prime? 
* But now in their frolics when by me they paſs, 
I fling at their fleeces an handful of graſs; 
ge ſtill then I cry, for it makes me quite mad, 
Jo ſee you ſo merry, while I am fo fad. 


: V. 


My dog I was ever well pleaſed to ſee 
Come wagging his tail to my fair one and me; 
And Phebe was pleas'd too, and to my dog ſaid, 
Come hither, poor fellow, and patted his head: 
But now, When he's fawning, I with a ſour look 
Cry firrah; and give him a blow with my crook ? 
% R 2 _ And 
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* And I'll give him another; for why ſhould not Tr, 
Be as dull as his maſter, when Phebe's away? 


VI. 


* When walking with Phebe, what ſights have I ſeen? 
© How fair was the flow'r, how freſh was the green? 
What a lovely appearance the trees and the ſhade, 
The corn-fields and hedges, and every thing made? 
But now ſhe has left me, tho? all are ſtill there, 

* They none of them now ſo delightful appear : 
« *T was nought but the magic, I find, of her eyes, 
Made ſo many beautiful proſpects ariſe. 


VII. 


© Sweet muſic went with us both all the wood thro}, 
© The lark, linnet, throſtle, and nightingale too; 
© Winds over us whiſper'd, flocks by us did bleat, 
© And chirp went the graſhopper under our feet, 
But now ſhe is abſent, tho? ſtill they ſing on, 
© The woods are but lonely, the melody's gone: 
Her voice in the conſort as now I have found, 
Gave ev'ry thing elſe its agreeable ſound, 


VIII. 


© Roſe, what is become of thy delicate hue ? 
© And where is the violet's beautiful blue? | 
Does ought of its ſweetneſs the bloſſom beguile ? 
That meadow, thoſe daiſies, why do they not ſmile! 
Ah! rivals, I ſee what it was that you dreſt, 
And made yourſelves fine for; a place in her breaſt: 
* You put on your colours to pleaſure her eye, 
* To be pluckt by her hand, on her boſom to die. 


IX, 5 
How ſlowly Time creeps, till my Phebe return? 


© While amidſt the ſoft zephyr's cool breezes I burn, 
„ Bir « Methinks 
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7 Methinks if I knew whereabouts he would tread, 

I I could breathe on his wings, and *twould melt 
down the lead. 

« Fly ſwifter, ye minutes, bring hither my dear, 

And reſt ſo much longer for't when ſhe is here, 

Ah Colin! old time is full of delay, 

Nor will budge one foot faſter for all thou canſt ſay, 


X. 


Will no pitying power that hears me complain, 
Or cure my diſquiet, or ſoften my pain? 

Io be cur'd, thou mult, Colin, thy paſſion remove; 

But what ſwain is ſo ſilly to live without love? 

No, deity, bid the dear nymph to return, 

For ne'er was poor ſhepherd ſo ſadly forlorn. 

* Ah! what ſhall I do? I ſhall die with deſpair; 

Take heed, all ye ſwains, how you love one ſo fair.“ 
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Tu ne queſieris (ſcire nefas) quem mibi, quem tibi, 
Finem Dii dederint, Leuconoe; nec Babylonias 
Tentaris numeros Hox. Od. 11. I. 1. v. 1. 


Ah, do not ſtrive too much to know, 
My dear Leuconoe, 
What the kind gods deſign to do 
With me and thee. | CREECH, 


_ deſire of knowing future events, 18 


one of the ſtrongeſt inclinations in the 
mind of man. Indeed an ability of fore- 
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ſeeing probable accidents is what, in the lan. 
guage of men, is called wiſdom and prudence: 
but, not ſatisfied with the light that reaſon hold; 
out, mankind hath endeavoured to penetrate more iſ 
compendiouſly into futurity. Magic, oracles, 
omens, lucky hours, and the various arts of We 
ſuperſtition owe their riſe to this powerful cauſe, 


As this principle is founded in ſelf-love, every it N 
man is ſure to be ſolicitous in the firſt place acqu 
about his own fortune, the courſe of his life, pror 
and the time and manner of his death, fſign 
If we conſider that we are free agents, . min 
| ſhall difcover the abſurdity of ſuch enquiries, ima 
One of our actions, which we might have per. ſcie 
formed or neglected, is the cauſe of another to 
that ſucceds it, and fo the whole chain of life is For 
linked fogether, Pain, poverty, or infamy, are ſire 
the natural product of vicious and imprudent acts; run 
as the contrary bleſſings are of good ones; 6 a ſt 
that we cannot ſuppoſe our lot to be determine too 
without impiety. A great enhancement of ple and 
ſure ariſes Mw its being unexpected; and pain wh 
is doubled by being foreſeen, Upon all theſe, pa} 
and ſeveral other accounts, we ought to rel 
Fatisfied in this portion beſtowed on us; to adore pau 
the hand that hack fitted every thing to our an 
nature, and hath not more diſplayed his good- T 
neſs in our knowledge than in our ignorance. in 
It is not unworthy obſervation, that ſuperſti- tr 
tious enquiries into future events prevail more ot t 
leſs, in proportion to the improvement of liberal a. 
arts and uſeful knowledge in the ſeveral parts | , 
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cal incantations remain in Lapland; in the more 
remote parts of Scotland they have their ſecond 
fight, and ſeveral of our own countrymen have 
ſeen abundance of fairies. In Ala this credulity 
is ſtrong ; and the greateſt part of refined learn- 
ing there conſiſts in the knowledge of amulets, 
taliſmans, occult numbers, and the like. 
When I was at Grand Cairo, I fell into the 


B acquaintance of a good-natured Muſſulman, wha 
"its 80 
= figned to do me when he became the prime 


promiſed me many good offices, which he de- 


miniſter, which was a fortune beſtowed on his 


imagination by a doctor yery deep in the curious 


ſciences. At his repeated ſolicitations I went 
ta learn my deſtiny of this wonderful ſage. 
For a ſmall ſum I had bis promiſe, but was de- 
fired to wait in a dark apartment until he had 
run through the preparatory ceremonies, Havin 
a ſtrong propenſity, even then, to dreaming, 
took a nap upon the ſofa where I was placed, 
and had the following viſion, the particulars 
whereof I picked up the other day among my 
Papers, £2 

1 found myſelf in an unbounded plain, where 
methought 5 whole world, in ſeveral habits 
and with different tongues, was aſſembled. 
The multitude glided ſwiftly along, and I found 
in myſelf a ſtrong inclination to mingle in the 
train. My eyes quickly ſingled ont ſome of 
the moſt ſplendid figures. Several in rich caftans 
and glittering turbans buſtled through the throng, 


and trampled over the bodies of thoſe they threw 


down; until to my great ſurpriſe I found that 
R 4 the 
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the great pace they went only haſtened them 
to a ſcaffold or a bow-ſtring. Many beautiful 
damſels on the other ſide moved forward with 
great gaiety ; ſome danced until they fell all 
along ; and others painted their faces until they 
loſt their noſes. A tribe of creatures with buf 


looks falling into a fit of laughter at the miſ- 


fortunes of the unhappy ladies, I turned my 
eyes upon them. They were each of them filling 
his pockets with gold and jewels, and when 
there was no room left for more, theſe wretches 
looking round with fear and horror, pined away 
before my face with famine and diſcontent. 

This proſpe& of human miſery ſtruck me 
dumb for ſome miles. Then it was that, to 
diſburden my mind,.I took pen and ink, and 
did every thing that hath ſince happened under 
my office of SpgECTATOR. While I was em- 


ploying myſelf for the good of mankind, I was 


ſurpriſed to meet with very unſuitable returns 
from my fellow-creatures. Never was poor 
author fo beſet with pamphleteers, who ſome- 
times marched directly againſt me, but oftener 
ſhot at me from ſtrong bulwarks, or roſe up 
ſuddenly in anguiſh. They were of all characters 
and capacities, ſome with enſigns of dignity, 
and others in liveries ; but what moſt ſurpriſed 


me, was to ſee two or three in black gowns 


among my enemies. It was no ſmall trouble 
to me, ſometimes to have a man come up to 
me with an angry face, and reproach me for 


having lampooned him, when I had never ſeen 


og heard of him in my life. With the ladies 
5 | it 
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it was otherwiſe : many became my enemies 
for not being particularly pointed out ; as there 
were others who reſented the ſatire which they 
imagined I had directed againſt them. My 
great comfort was in the company of half a do- 
zen friends, who, I found ſince, were the club 
which J have ſo often mentioned in my papers. 
J laughed often at Sir Roc ER in my ſleep, 
and was the more diverted with WiLL Ho- 
NEYCOMB'S gallantries, when we afterwards 
became acquainted, becauſe I had foreſeen his 
marriage with a farmer's daughter. The re- 
gret which aroſe in my mind upon the death 
of my companions, my anxieties for the pub- 
lic, and the many calamities ſtill fleeting before 
my eyes, made me. repent my curioſity when 
the magician entered the room, and awakened 
me, by telling me, when it was too late, that 
he was juſt going to begin. 

N. B. J have only delivered the prophecy of 
that part of my life which is paſt, it being 
inconvenient to divulge the ſecond part until a 
more proper opportunity. 
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' Exnerint fylveftrem animum ; cultuque frequenti, 
tn quaſcungque voces artes, baud tarda ſequentur. 
ER VIRO. Georg. 2. v. 51, 
bey change their ſavage mind, 
Their wildneſs loſe, and quitting nature's part, 


*— 


Odey the rules and diſcipline of art. DRrpkEx. 


F FJ AVING peruſed the following letter, 
H and finding it to run upon the ſubject of 
love, I referred it to the learned caſuiſt, 
whom I have retained in my ſervice for ſpecu- 
lations of that kind. He returned it to me the 
next morning with his report annexed to it, with 
both of which I ſhall here preſent my reader. 


: | 
Mr. SPECTATOR, 


* F,\Inding that you have entertained an uſeful 
, 3 in your ſervice in quality of love 
caſuiſt, I apply myſelf to you, under a very 
great difficulty, that hath for ſome months 
perplexed me. I have a couple of humble 
* {ervants, one of which I have no averſion to; 
the other I think of very kindly. The firſt 
hath the reputation of a man of good ſenſe, 
* and 1s one of thoſe people that your ſex are 
© apt to value, My ſpark is reckoned a m 
| | com 
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comb among the men, but is a favourite of 
the ladies. If I marry the man of worth, 
as they call him, I ſhall oblige my parents 
and improve my fortune; but with my dear 
beau I promiſe myſelf happineſs, although not 
a jointure, Now I would afk ous whether 
I ſhould conſent to lead my life with a man 
that I have only no objection to, or with him 
againſt whom all objections to me appear 
frivolous. I am determined to follow the 
caſuiſt's advice, and I dare ſay he will not 
put me upon fo ſerious a thing as matrimony 
contrary to my inclination, 


HW . EY. oO wk /// 


s ] am, &c. 4 { 
| c Fanny F ickle. : 
P. S. * 1 forgot to tell you, that the pretty 


gentleman is the moſt complaiſant creature 
in the world, and is always of my mind, but 
the other, forſooth, fancies he has as much 
wit as myſelf, flights my lap-dog, and hath 
the inſolence to contradict me when he thinks 
I am not in the right, About half an hour 
ago, he maintained to my face, that a patch 


always imphes a pimple. 


"Re Vo Is TH WE a 


As I look upon it to be my duty rather to 
fide with the parents than the daughter, I ſhall 
propoſe ſame conſiderations to my gentle queriſt, 
which may incline her ta comply with thoſe, 
under whoſe direction ſhe is: and at the ſame 
time convince her, that it is not impoſſible = 

| S 


fully miſpelling his name. 
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ſhe may, in time, have a true affection for him 
who. is, at preſent, indifferent to her; or, to 
uſe the old family maxim, that If ſhe mar- 
« ries firſt, love will come after.” 

TW only objection, that ſhe ſeems to in- 
ſinuate againſt the gentleman propoſed to her, 
is his want of complaiſance, which, I perceive, 
ſhe is very willing to return, Now, I can diſ- 
cover from this very circumſtance, that ſhe and 
her lover, whatever they may think of it, 
are very good friends in their hearts. It is 
difficult to determine, whether love delights 


more in giving pleaſure or pain. Let Miſs Fil: 


aſk her own heart, if ſhe doth not take a ſecret 
pride in making this man of good ſenſe look 
very filly. Hath ſhe ever been better pleaſed, 
than when her behaviour hath made her lover 
ready to hang himfelf ? or doth ſhe ever rejoice 
more, than when ſhe thinks ſhe hath driven 
him to the very brink of a purling ſtream? let 
her conſider, at the ſame time, that it is not 
impoſſible but her lover may have diſcovered 
her tricks, and hath a mind to give her as 
good as ſhe brings. I remember a handſome 
young baggage that treated a hopeful Greek of 
my acquaintance, juſt come from Oxford, as if 
he had been a barbarian. The firſt week, 
after ſhe had fixed him, ſhe took a pinch of 
Tnuff out of his rival's box, and apparently 
touched the enemy's little finger. She became 


a profeſſed enemy to the arts and ſciences, and 


ſcarce ever wrote a letter to him without wil- 
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to be even with her, railed at coguettes as ſoon 
as he had got the word; and did not want 
arts to turn into ridicule her men of wit and 
pleaſure of the town. After having irritated 
one another for the ſpace of five months, ſhe 
made an aſſignation with him fourſcore miles 
from London. But as he was very well ac- 
quainted with her pranks, he took a journey 
the quite contraty way. Accordingly they met, 
quarrelled, and in a few days were married, 
Their former hoſtilities are now the ſubject of 


their mirth, being content at preſent with that 


part of love only, which beſtows pleaſure. 

Women, who have been married ſome time, 
not having it in their heads to draw after them 
a numerous train of followers,. find their ſatis- 
faction in the poſſeſſion of one man's heart, I 
know very well, that ladies in their bloom 
deſire to be excuſed in this particular. But when 
time hath worn out their natural vanity and 
taught them diſcretion, their fondneſs ſettles on 
its proper object. And it is probable for this 
reaſon, that among huſbands, you will find more 
that are fond of women beyond their prime, 
than of thoſe who are actually in the inſolence 
of beauty. My reader will apply the ſame ob- 
ſervation to the other ſex. 

I need not inſiſt upon the neceſſity of their 
purſuing one common intereſt, and their united 
care for their children, but ſhall only obſerve 
by the way, that married perſons are both more 
warm 1n their love, and more hearty in their 
hatred, than any others whatſoever. Mutual 

favours 
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favours and obligations which may be ſuppoſed 
to be greater here than in any other ſtate, 
naturally beget an intenſe affection in generous 
minds. As, on the contrary, perſons who have 
deſtowed ſuch favours, have a particular bitter. 


neſs in their reſentments, When they think 
themſelves ill- treated by thoſe of whom they 
have deſerved fo much. - © © 

. | Beſides, Miſs Fickle may conſider, that as there 
are often many faults concealed before marriage, 


ſo there are ſometimes many virtues unobſerved. ' 


: Ts this we may add the great efficacy of 


cuſtom, and conſtant converſation, to produce 


a mutual friendſhip and benevolence in two 
perſons. It is a nice reflexion, which I have 

d a friend of mine make, that you may 
be ſure a woman loves a man, when the uſes 
his expreſſions, tells his ſteries, or irnitates his 
Manner. This gives a ſecret delight; for imita - 
tion is a Kind of artleſs flattery, and mightily 


favours the powerful principle of ſelf- love. It 
is certain, that married perſons, who are poſſeſt 


with a mutual efteem, not only earch the air 
and Way of talk from one another, but fall 
into the ſame traces of thinking and liking. 
Nay, ſome have carried the remark ſo far 48 to 
aſſert, that the features of man and wife grow, 
in time, to reſemble one another. Let my fair 
correſpondent therefore conſider, that the gen- 
tleman recommended wilt have a good deal of 


her own face in two or three years; which 
the muſt not expect from the beau, who is 


p 


too full of his dear ſelf to copy after _— 
rags n 
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{ed And I dare appeal to her own judgment, if 
te; that perſon will not be the handſomeſt, that is 
dug the moſt like herſelf. BA 44 


we We have a remarkable inſtance to our preſent 
er- purpoſe in the hiſtory of king Edgar, which I 
nk ſhall here relate, and leave it with my fair cor- 
cy reſpondent to be applied to herſelf. 


This great monarch, who is ſo famous in 
Britiſh ſtory, fell in love, as he made his 
progreſs through his kingdom, with a certain 
duke's daughter who lived near Wincheſter, and 
was the moſt celebrated beauty of the age. His 


ce importunities and the violence of his paſſion 
vo were ſo great, that the mother of the young 
ve lady promifed him to bring her daughter to 


his bed the next night, though in her heart 
ſhe abhorred fo infamous an office.” It was no 
ſooner dark than ſhe conveyed into his room a 
young maid of no difagreeable figure, who was 


ly one of her attendants, and did not want addreſs 
It to improve the opportunity for the advance-. 
ſt ment of her fortune. She made ſo good uſe 


of her time, that when ſhe offered to fiſe a little 
before day, the king could by no means think 
of parting with her. So that finding Herſelf 
under a neceflity of diſcovering who (he was, 
ſhe did it in ſo handſome a manner, that his 
majeſty was exceeding gracious to her, and took 
Her ever after under his protection; inſomnch 


of that our chronicles tell us he carried her along 
h with him, made her his firſt miniſter of ſtate, 
8 and continued true to her alone, until his marriage 


with the beautiful Exfrida. 


Wedneſday, 
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longum cantu ſolata laborem 
3 conjux Percurrit pectine telas. » 
| ViRG. Georg. x, v. 294 


| — mean time at home 
| 7 he ne wife ſinging plies the varipus loom. 


Mr. Sprcr Aron, 


tion, who ſo often run gadding abroad, 
that I do not know where to have them. 
Their dreſs, their tea, and their viſits take 
up all their time, and they go to bed as 
tired with doing nothing, as I am after quilting 
a whole under-petticoat. The only time they 
are not idle, is while they read your Spxc- 
TATORS; Which being dedicated to the 
intereſts of virtue, I defire you to recommend 
the long neglected art of needle-work. Thoſe 
hours 9 of in this age are thrown away in 
dreſs, play, viſits and the like, were employed, 
in my time, in writing out receipts, or work- 
ing beds, chairs, and hangings for the family. 
For my part, I have plied my needle theſe 
fifty years, and by my good will would never 
© have it out of my hand. It grieves my heart 
* to ſee a couple of proud idle flirts ſipping 
« their tea, for a whole afternoon, in a room 
| hung 


1 HAVE a couple of nieces under my * 
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hung round with the induſtry of their great- 
* grandmother. Pray, Sir, take the laudable 
* myſtery of embroidery into your ſerious con- 


ſideration, and as you have a great deal of the 


* virtue of the laſt age in you, continue your 
* endeavours to reform the preſent. 
I am, &c. 


In obedience to the commands of my vene- 
rable correſpondent, I have duly weighed this 
important ſubject, and promiſe myſelf, from the 
arguments here laid down, that all the fine 
ladies of England will be ready, as ſoon as 
their mourning is over, to appear covered with 
the work of their own hands. 

What a delightful entertainment muſt it be 
to the fair ſex, whom their native modeſty, 
2nd the tenderneſs of men towards them, ex- 
empts from public buſineſs, to paſs their hours 
in imitating fruits and flowers, and tranſplantin 
all the beauties of nature into their own dreſs, 
or raiſing a new creation in their cloſets and 
apartments? How pleaſing is the amuſement 
of walking among the ſhades and groves planted 


by themſelves, in ſurveying heroes ſlain by their 


needle, or.little cupids which they have brought 
into the world without pain? 5 
This is, methinks, the moſt proper way 
wherein a lady can ſhew a fine genius, and 
I cannot forbear wiſhing, that ſeveral writers 
of that ſex had choſen to apply themſelves rather 
to tapeſtry than rhyme. Your paſtoral poeteſſes 
may vent their fancy in rural landſkips, and 
Vo. VIII. 8 place 
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heroic writers may work up battles as ſucceſs. 
fully, and inflame them with gold or tain 
them with crimſon. Even thoſe who have only 
a turn to a ſong or an epigram, may put many 
valuable ſtitches into a purſe, and crowd a 
thouſand graces into a pair-of garters. 

If I may, without breach of good manners, 
imagine that any pretty creature is void of genius, 
and would perform her part herein but very 
aukwardly, I muſt nevertheleſs inſiſt upon her 


Working, if | it be only to keep her out of 


and all other unactive ſcenes of life. 


pretty arts are encouraged. 


this way of life not only keeps fair ladies from 


harm's way. | | 

Another argument for buſying good women 
in works of fancy, is, becauſe it takes them of 
from ſcandal, the uſual attendant of 'tea-tables, 
Whik 
they are forming their birds and beaſts, their 
neighbours will be allowed to be the fathers of 
their own children: and whig and tory” will 
be but ſeldom mentioned, where the great dil- 
pute is, whether blue or red is the more proper 
colour. How much greater glory would & 
-phronia do the general, if ſhe would chooſe 
rather to work the battle of Blenbeim ih tapeſ- 
try, than ſignalize herſelf with fo much vehe- 


mence againſt thoſe who are Frenchmen in theit 


hearts. : _. | 

A third reaſon that I ſhall mention, is the 
profit that is brought to the family where theſe 
It is manifeſt that 


running 
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or drown them in a ſtream of mohair. The 
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running out into expences, but is at the ſame 
time an actual improvement. How memorable 
would that matron be, who ſhould have it 
inſcribed upon her monument, That ſhe 
* wrought out the whole bible in tapeſtry, and 


died in a good old age, after having covered 


three hundred yards of wall in the manfion- 
© houſe,” | 8 

The premiſes being conſidered, I humbly 
ſubmit the following propoſals to all mothers 
in Great Britain. 5 

I. That no young virgin whatſoever be 
allowed to receive the addreſſes of her firſt lover, 
but in a ſuit of her own embroidering. 

IT. That before every freſh humble ſervant, 
ſhe be obliged to appear with a new ftomacher 


at the leaſt. 


III. That no one be actually married, until 
ſhe hath the child - bed pillows, &c. ready 
ſtitched, as likewiſe the mantle for the boy 
quite finiſhed. 5 | 

Theſe laws, if I miſtake not, would effec- 


. tually reftore the decayed art of needle-work, 


and make the virgins of Great-Britain exceed- 
ingly nimble- fingered in their bufineſs. 

There is a memorable cuſtom of the Grecian 
ladies in this particular, preſerved in Homer, 
which I hope will have a very good effect 
with my country-women. A widow, in ancient 
times, could not, without indecency, receive a 
ſecond huſband, until ſhe had woven a ſhroud 
for her deceaſed lord, or the next of kin to 
him, Accordingly, the chaſte Penelope, having, 
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as ſhe thought, loſt Ulyſſes at ſea, ſhe employed 


hertime in e winding-ſheet for Lazrtes, 


the father of her huſband. The ſtory of her 
web being very famous, and yet not ſufficiently 


known in its ſeveral circumſtances, I ſhall give 


it to my reader, as Homer makes one of her 


. * ” 


© Sweet hope ſhe gave to every youth apart, 
With well-taught looks, and a deceitful heart: 
A web ſhe wove of many a ſlender twine, 
Of curious texture, and perplex'd defign 


My youths, ſhe cry'd, my lord but newly dead, 


< Forbear a while to court my widow'd bed, 
Till I have wov'n, as folemn vows require, 


This web, a ſhroud for poor Vaſes ſire. | 


His limbs, when fate the hero's ſoul demands, 
* Shall claim this labour of his daughter's hands: 


- 


© Leſt all the dames of Greece my name deſpiſe, - | 
< While the great king without a covering lies. 


Thus ſhe ; nor did my friends miſtruſt the guile, 
© All day the ſped the long laborious toil: © 
But when the burning lamps ſupply'd the ſun, 
Each night unravelFd' what the day begun. 
Fhree live-long ſummers did the fraud prevail; 


Ihe fourth her maidens told th' amazing tale. 


© Theſe eyes beheld, as cloſe I took my ſtand, 


The backward labours of her faithleſs hand: 


Till watch'd at length. god prefs'd on every ſide, 
Her taſk ſhe ended, and commendc'd a bride." 
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Dicite 16 Pæan, & Ii bis dicite Pen: 
Decidit in caſſes pr.eda petita meos. 
ues pr | Qy1v. Ars Am. I. 1. v. r. 


Now 15 Pæan ſing, now wreaths prepare, 
And with repeated Jas fill the air: 
The prey is falVn in my ſucceſsful toils. Axo x. 


Mr. SPECTATOR, 1 
. TW AVING in your paper of Monday laſt 
: H publiſhed my report on the caſeof Mrs. 
Fan Fickle, wherein I have taken 
notice, that love comes after marriage; I hope 
* your readers are ſatisfied of this truth, that as 
love generally produces matrimony, ſo it often 
happens that matrimony produces love. 

It perhaps requires more. virtues to make 
* a good huſband or wife, than what go to 
* the finiſhing any the moſt ſhining character 
* whatſoever. 2 

* Diſcretion ſeems abſolutely neceſſary, and 
* accordingly we find that the beſt huſbands 
* have been moſt famous for their wiſdom. 
Homer, who hath drawn a perfect pattern 
of a prudent man, to make it the more 
complete, hath celebrated him for the juſt 
returns of fidelity and truth to his Penetope; 
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© infomuch that he refuſed the careſſes of a 
* goddeſs for her ſake, and to uſe the ex. 
« preſſion of the beſt pagan authors, verulan 
' ſuam pretulit immortalitati, ** his old woman 
« was dearer to him than immortality.” 

© Virtue. is the next neceſſary qualification 
for this domeſtic character, as it naturally 
produces conſtancy and mutual eſteem. Thus 
* Brutus and Parcia were more remarkable for 
virtue and affection than any others of the 
* age in which they lived, _ 

* Good-nature is a third neceſſary ingredient 
in a marriage-ſtate, without which it would in- 
* evitably ſour upon a thouſand occaſions. When 
« greatneſs of mind is joined with this amiable 
quality, it attracts the admiration and eſteem 
of all who behold it, Thus Cz/er, not more 
* remarkable for his fortune and valour than 
* for his humanity, ſtole into the hearts of the 
* Roman yeople, when, breaking through the 
* cuſtom, he pronounced an oration at the 
funeral of his firſt and beſt beloved wife. 

— © Good-nature is inſufficient, unleſs it be 


- * ſteady and uniform, and accompanied with 


an evenneſs of temper, which is, above all 
things, to be preſerved in this friendſhip con- 
* tracted for life. A man muſt be eaſy within 
© himſelf, before he can be fo to his other ſelf. 
* Socrates, and Marcus Aurelius, are inſtances 
of Men, who, by the ſtrength of philoſo- 
phy, having entirely compoſed their minds, 
and ſubdued their paſſions, are celebrated 
for good huſbands, notwithſtanding the firſt 


« was 
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| © was yoked with Xantippe, and the other 


with Fauſtina. If the wedded pair would. 


but habituate themſelves for the firſt year 


© to bear with one other's faults, the diffi- 
* culty would be pretty well conquered. This 
mutual ſweetneſs of temper and complacency 
* was finely recommended in the nuptial cere- 
* monies among the heathens, who, when 
they ſacrificed to Juno at that ſolemnity, 
* always tore out the gall from the entrails of 
* the victim, and caft it behind the altar. 

* I ſhall conclude this letter with a paſlage 
out of Dr. Plot's Natural Hiſtory of Stafford- 
* ſhire, not only as it will ſerve to fill up your 
« preſent paper, but, if I find myſelf in the 
humour, may give riſe to another; I having 
by me an old regiſter, belonging to the place 
here undermentioned. | 

Sir Philip de Somervile held the manors of 
* Whichenovre, Scireſcot, Ridware, Netherton, and 
* Cowlee, all in the county of Stafford, of the 
© earls of Lancaſter, by this memorable ſeryice. 
The ſaid Sir Philip ſhall find, maintain, and 
* ſuſtain, one bacon-flitch, hanging in his hall 
* at Whicbenovre, ready arrayed all times of 


s the year, but in Lent, to be given to every 


* man or woman married, after the day and 
* the year of their marriage be paſt, in form 
following. 

* 'Whenſoever that any one ſuch before- named 
* will come to enquire for the bacon, in their 
* own perſon, they ſhall come to the bailiff, 
or to the porter of the lordſhip of M hicben- 
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* ovre, and ſhall ſay to them in the manner as 
r | | 
« Bayliff, or porter, I doo you to know, that 
« I am come for myſelf, to demand one bacon 
« flyke hanging in the hall of the lord of 
% Whichenovre, after the form thereunto belong- 
* | 
After which relation, the bailiff or porter ſhall 
aſſign a day to him, upon promiſe by his faith 
*- to return, and with him to bring twain of his 
neighbours.” And in the mean time the ſaid 
bailiff ſhall take with him twain of the free- 
Holders of the lordſhip of Whichenovre, and 
they three ſhall go to the manor of Rudlou, 
belonging to Robert Knigbtleye, and there ſhall 
ſummon the aforeſaid Knightleye, or his bailiff, 
commanding: him to be ready at Whichenovre 
the day appointed, at prime of day, with his 
carriage, that is to ſay, a horſe and a ſaddle, 
a ſack and a'prike, for to convey the faid bacon 
and corn a journey out of the county of Straf- 
* ford, at his coſtages. And then the ſaid bailiff 
© ſhall, with the ſaid freeholders, ſummon all 
the tenants of the ſaid manor, to be ready 
* at the day appointed, at Wh:ichenovre, for to 
do and perform the ſervices which they owe 
© to the bacon. And at the day aſſigned, all 
* ſuch as owe ſervices to the bacon, ſhall be ready 
at the gate of the manor of Whichenovre, from 
the ſun-rifing to noon, attending and awaiting 
© for the coming of him who fetcheth the bacon. 
And when he is come, there ſhall be delivered 
to him and his fellows, chapelets; and os - 
| thole 
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« thoſe which ſhall be there, to do their ſervices 


due to the bacon. And they ſhall lead the 


« ſaid demandant with trumps and tabours, and 
other manner of minſtrelſy, to the hall-door, 
© where he ſhall find the lord of Whichenovre, 
© or his ſteward, ready to deliver the bacon in 
this manner. 

He ſhall enquire of him, which demandeth 
the bacon, if he have brought twain of his 
* neighbours with him: which muſt anſwer, 
they be here ready.” And then the ſteward 
* ſhall cauſe theſe two neighbours to ſwear, if 
* the ſaid demandant be a wedded man, or have 
been a man wedded; and if ſince his marriage 
one year and a day be paſt; and if he be a 
freeman, or a villain. And if his ſaid neigh- 
* bours make oath, that he hath for him all 
* theſe three points rehearſed ; then ſhall the 
* bacon be taken down and brought to the hall- 
* door, and ſhall there be laid upon one half 
quarter of wheat, and upon one other of rye. 
* And he that demandeth the bacon ſhall kneel 
* upon his knee, and ſhall hold his right-hand 


. 


in this manner. 


« Here ye, Sir Philip de Somervile, lord of 


* Whichenovre, mayntener and gyver of this 


“ baconne: that I A, ſithe I wedded B my 
„wife, and ſith had hyr in my. kepying, and 
at my wylle, by a year and a day after our 
marriage, I would not have chaunged for 

| none 


upon a book, which book ſhall be laid upon 
the bacon and the corn, and ſhall make oath 
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* helpe me God ond his ſeyntes, and this fleſh 
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% none other; farer, ne fowler; richer, ne 
% pourer; ne for none other deſcended of 
greater lynage ; ſlepying ne waking, at noo 
« tyme. And if the ſeyd N were ole and I 
* ſole, I would take her to be my wife before 
« all the wymen of the worlde, of what con- 
* diciones ſoever they be, good or evylle: as 


« and all fleſhes.” 
* And his neighbours ſhall make oath, that 
they truſt verily he hath ſaid truly. And if 
it be faund by his neighbours before-named, 
that he be a freeman, there ſhall be delivered 
to him half a quarter of wheat and a cheeſe; 
and if he be a villain, he ſhall have half a 
quarter of rye without cheeſe. And then ſhall 
2 the lord of Rudlom, be called for, 
o carry all theſe things tofore rehearſed; and 
he ſaid corn ſhall be laid on one horſe and the 
bacon above. it: -and he to whom the bacon 
appertaineth ſhall aſcend upon his horſe, and 
ſhall take the cheeſe before him, if he have 2 
horſe. And if he have none, the lord of 
Whichenovre ſhall cauſe him to have one horſe 
and ſaddle, to ſuch time as he be paſſed his 
lordſhip: and ſo ſhall they depart the manor 
of Whichenovre with the corn and the bacon, 
tofore him that hath won it, with trumpets, 
* tabourets, and other manner af minſtrelſy. And 
all the free tenants of WYb:ichenowre ſhall con- 
duct him to be paſſed the lordſhip of Mbicben- 
* ovre, And then. ſhall they all return; except 


« him, 
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him, to whom appertaineth to make the car- 
« riage and journey without the county of Saf 
ford, at the coſts of his lord of Mbiebenovre. 
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Perjuria ridet Amantum. 
| Ovid, Ars Am. I. 1. v. 633. 


— Forgiving with a ſmile 
The perjuries that eaſy maids beguile; Du vpxx. 


Mr. SyeECTATOR, 
8 CCORDING to my promiſe, I here- 
0 A with tranſmit to you a liſt of ſeveral 
6s & —» perſons, who from time to time de- 
* manded the flitch of bacon of Sir Philip de 
* Somervile, and his deſcendants; as it is pre- 
* ſerved in an ancient manuſcript under the title 
of, ** the regiſter of Whichenovre-hall, and of 
* the bacon flitch there maintained.“ 

* In the beginning of this record is recited 
* the law or inſtitution in form, as it is already 
* printed in your laſt paper: to which are 
* added two by-laws, 'as a comment upon the 
* general law, the ſubſtance whereof is, that 
* the wife ſhall take the ſame oath as the 
* huſband, mutatis mutandis; and that the judges 
* ſhall, as they think meet, interrogate or croſs- 
* examine the witneſſes. After this proceeds 
* the regiſter in manner following, 


% Aubry 
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„% Aubry de Falſtaff, ſon of Sir ohn Fallaff, 
0 Laight, with — — his 225 $ won 4 
« firſt that demanded the bacon, he having bribed 
ce twain of his father's companions to ſwear 
« falſly in his behoof, whereby he gained the 
« flitch: but he and his ſaid wife Alling im- 
te mediately into a diſpute how the ſaid bacon 
« ſhould be dreſſed, it was by order of the 
« judges taken from him, and hung up again 
in the hall. | 

* Aliſon the wife of Stephen Freckle, brought 
te her ſaid huſband along with her, and ſet 
forth the good conditions and behaviour of 
her conſort, adding withal that ſhe doubted 
« not but he was ready to atteſt the like of 
e her, his wife; whereupon he, the ſaid: Ste- 
« phen, ſhaking his head, ſhe turned ſhort upon 
* him, and gave him a box on the ear. 
Philip de Waverland, having laid his hand 
«© upon the book, when the clauſe, Were J 
„ fole and ſhe ſole, was rehearſed, found a 
« ſecret compunction rifing in his mind, and 
«« ſtole it off again. | 1 

* Richard de Loveleſs, who was a courtier, 
* anda very well-bred man, being abſerved to 
« heſitate at the words after our marriage, was 
*« thereupon required to explain himſelf, He 
* replyed, by talking very largely of his exact 
** complaiſance while he was a lover; and 
* alledged, that he had not in the leaſt diſ- 
* obliged his wife for a year and a day before 
20 in which he hoped was the ſame 
«c ing. | h 

3 _ « Rejected. 
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«© Rejected. | 

e Foceline Folly, eſquire ; making it appear 
« by unqueſtionable teſtimony, that he and 
«. his wife had preſerved full and entire affec- 
« tion for the ſpace of the firſt month, com- 
«© monly called. the honey-moon ; he had in 
te conſideration thereof one raſher beſtowed 
« upon him.” 

After this, ſays the record, many years 

* paſſed over before any demandant appeared 


* at Whichenovre-hall; inſomuch that one would 
have thought that the whole country were 
* turned Jeu, ſo little was their affection to the 


* flitch of bacon. 

The next couple enrolled had like to have 
carried it, if one of the witneſſes had not 
* depoſed, that dining on a Sunday with the 
© demandant, whoſe wife had ſat below the 
© ſquire's lady at church, ſhe the ſaid wife 
dropped ſome expreſſions, as if ſhe thought 
© her huſband deſerved to be knighted ; to which 
© he returned a paſſionate piſh! The ' judges 
* taking the premiſes into conſideration, de- 


* clared the aforeſaid behaviour to imply an un- 


* warrantable ambition in the wife, and anger 
in the huſband. 

It is recorded as a 3 diſqualification 
* of a certain wife, that ſpeaking of her bam. 
* ſhe ſaid, God forgive him, 

It is likewiſe remarkable, that a couple v were 
rejected upon the depoſition of one of their 
* neighbours, that the lady had once told her 
* huſband, that it was her duty to obey ;” to 
which 
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* which he replied* © Oh, my dear! you are 
«© never in the wrong.” | | 

The violent paſſion of one lady for her lap- 
dog; the turning away of the old houſe-maid 
© by another; a tavern-bill torn by the wife, 
and a tailor's by the huſband ; a quarrel about 
the kifſing-cruſt; ſpoiling of dinners, and 
coming in late of nights; are ſo many ſeveral 
articles which occaſioned the reprobation of 
© ſorne ſcores of demandants, whoſe names are 
© recorded in the aforeſaid — e 
Wichout enumerating other particular per- 
< ſons, I thall content myſelf with obſerving, 
that the ſentence pronounced againſt one Ger- 
© vaſe Poacher is, that he might have had 
er .bacon to his eggs, if he had not hitherto 
vie ſcolded his wife when they were over boiled.” 
And the depofition againſt Dorothy Doolittle 
runs in theſe words; That the had ſo far 
<« uſurped the dominion of the -coalfire, the 

ee ſtirring whereof the hufband claimed to him- 
« ſelf, that by her good will ſhe never would 
< ſuffer the poker out of her hand,” 
II T find but two couples, in this firſt century, 
* that were ſucceſsful: the firſt was a ſea-cap- 
* tain and his wife, who ſince the day of their 
marriage had not ſeen one another until the day 
of the claim. The ſecond was an honeſt pair 
* in the neighbourhood; the huſband was a 
man of plain good ſenſe, and a peaceable 
© temper; woman was dumb.” | 
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—— ＋＋arrago libelli. Juv. Sat. 1. v. 86. 
The miſcellaneous ſubjects of my book. 


Mr. SPECTATOR, 
TFT HAVE for ſome time deſired to appear 
in your paper, and have therefore choſen 
* a day to ſteal into the SpECTATOR, when I 
© take it for granted you will not have many 
* ſpare minutes for ſpeculations of your own. 
As I was the other day walking with an 
© honeſt country-gentleman, he very often was 
* expreſfing his aſtoniſhment to fee the town 
* ſo mightily crouded with doctors of divinity : 
upon which 1 told him he was very much 
* miſtaken if he took all thoſe gentlemen he 
* ſaw in ſcarves to be perſons of that dignity; 


for that a young divine, after his firſt degree 


in the univerſity, uſually comes hither only 
© to ſhew himſelf; and on that occaſion, is apt 
* to think he is but half equipped with a gown 
and caſſoc for his public appearance, if he 
hath not the additional ornament of a ſcarf 
of the firſt magnitude to intitle him to the 


g —— of doctor from his landlady, and 


boy at Childs. Now fince I know that 
* this piece of garniture is looked upon as a 
| mark 
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mark of vanity or affectation, as it is made 
uſe of among ſome of the little ſpruce ad- 
venturers of the town, I ſhould be glad if you 
would give it a place among thoſe extrava- 
gancies you have juſtly expoſed in ſeveral of 
your papers: being 'very well affured that 
the main body of the clergy, both in the 
country and the univerſities, who are almoſt 
to a man untainted with it, would be very 
well 3 to ſee this venerable foppery well 
expoled. When my patron did me the ho- 
nour to take me into his family, for I muſt 
own myſelf of this order, he was pleaſed to 


ſay he took me as a friend and a companion; 


and whether he looked upon the ſcarf like 


the lace and ſhoulder-knot of a footman, as 


a badge of ſervitude and dependence, I do not 


know, but he was fo kind as to leave my 
wearing of it to my own diſcretion ; and not 
having any juſt title to it from my degrees, 


J am content to be without the ornament, 


The privileges of our nobility to keep a certain 


number of chaplains are undiſputed, though 


perhaps not one in ten of thoſe reverend gen- 
© tlemen have any relation to the noble families 
©. their ſcarves belong to; the right generally of 


creating all chaplains, except the domeſtic, 
- where there is one, being nothing more than 


c. 


6 


the perquiſite of a ſteward's place, who, if he 


happens to out-live any conſiderable number 


of his noble maſters, ſhall probably, at one 


3: 


and the ſame time, have fifty chaplains, all in 
their proper acoutrements, of his own crea- 
| tion; 
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tion; though, perhaps, there have been neither 
grace nor prayer ſaid in the family ſince the 
* introduction of the firſt coronet. 


I am, &c.* 


Mr. SPECTATOR, | 

] Wiſh you would write a philoſophical paper 
: | about natural antipathies, with a word or 
* two concerning the ſtrength of imagination. 
* I can give you a liſt upon the firſt notice, of 
a rational china-cup, of an 85 that walks 
upon two legs, and a quart- pot that ſings like 
a nightingale. There is in my neighbourhood 
a very pretty prattling ſhoulder of veal; that 
ſqualls out at the fight of a knife. Then, as 
* for natural antipathies, I knew a general officer 
© who was never conquered but by a ſmothered 


a @ a4 a » 


© rabbit; and a wife that domineers over her 


* huſband by the help of a breaſt of mutton, 
A ſtory that relates to myſelf on this ſubject 
* may be thought not unentertaining, eſpecially 
* when I aſſure you that it is literally true. 
* I had long made love to a lady, in the 
* poſleſſion of whom I am now the happieſt 
of mankind, whoſe hand I ſhould have gained 
* with much difficulty without the aſſiſtance of 
* acat. You muſt know then, that my moſt 
dangerous rival had ſo ſtrong an averſion to 
© this ſpecies, that he infallibly ſwooned away at 
* the ſight of that harmleſs creature. My friend 
Mrs. Lucy, her maid, having a greater reſpect 
for me and my purſe than ſhe had for my 
Vol. VIII. ; rival, 
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rival, always took care to pin the tail of a 
cat under the gown of her miſtreſs, when- 
ever ſhe knew of his coming ; which had ſuch 
an effect, that every time he entered the room, 
he looked more like one of the figures in 
Mrs. Salmon's , wax-work, than a deſirable 
lover. In ſhort, he grew fick of her com- 
pany ; which the young lady taking notice 
of, who knew no more why, than he did, 
ſhe ſent me a challenge to meet her in Lincoln i- 
Inn chapel, which J joyfully accepted, and 
have, amongſt other pleaſures, the ſatisfaction 
of being praiſed by her for my ſtratagem, 


1 am, &c. 
From the Hoop. Pom Nimbl:; 
© Mr. SpECTATOR, 


HE virgins of Great-Britain are very 
much obliged to you, for putting them 


© upon ſuch tedious drudgeries in needlework, as 


were fit only for the Hilpa's and the Nilpa's 
that lived before the flood. Here is a ſtir in- 


© deed with your hiſtories in embroidery, your 


mg with ſhades of ſilk and ſtreams of mo- 
© hair! I would have you to know, that I hope 


wife in Englund can ſtitch out a battle, and do 


not fear but to provide boys and girls much 
faſter than your diſciples can embroider them. 


© I love birds and beaſts as well as you, but am 


content to fancy them when they are really 


© to kill a hundred lovers before the beſt houſe- 
6 
4 


made. What do you think of gilt leather for 


« furniture ? 


ut 
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furniture? There is your pretty hanging for a 
178 chamber; and what is more, our own country 
ch is the only place in Europe where work of 
* that kind is tolerably done. Without minding 
"g your muſty leſſons, I am this minute going to 
ble © Paul's church-yard to beſpeak a ſkreen and a 
* © ſet of hangings; and am reſolved to encourage 
ow the r er of my country. Yours, 

id, Cleora. 
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Sic, cum tranſierint mei 

Nullo cum ſtrepitu dies, 

Plebeius moriar ſenex. 

Ili mors gravis incubat, 

Qui, notus nimis omnibus, E 
lenotus moritur fibi. SENECA; 


Thus, when my fleeting days, at laſt, 
Unheeded, filently are paſt, 

Calmly I ſhall reſign my breath, 

In life unknown; forgot in death; 
While he, o'ertaken unprepar'd, 

Finds death an evil to be fear'd, 

Who dies, to others too much known, 
A ſtranger to himſelf alone. 


n. HAVE often wondered that the Fews ſhould 


= contrive ſuch a worthleſs greatneſs for the de- 
ly liverer whom they expected, as to dreſs him 
a up in external pomp and pageantry, and repre- 
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ſent him to their imagination, as making havock 
amongſt his creatures, and acted with the poor 
ambition of a Cæſar or an Alexander. How much 
more illuſtrious doth he appear in his real charac- 
ter when conſidered as the author of univerſal be- 
nevolence among men, as refining our paſſions, 


exalting our nature, giving us vaſt ideas of im- 


mortality, and teaching us a contempt of that 
little ſhowy grandeur, wherein the Fews made 
the glory of their Meſſiah to conſiſt ? 


Nothing, © ſays Longinus, can be great, the 


* contempt of which is great.” The poſſeſſion 


of wealth and riches cannot give a man a title 


to greatneſs, becauſe it is looked upon as a great- 
neſs of mind, to contemn theſe gifts of fortune, 
and to be above the defire of them. I have 
therefore been inclined to think, that there are 
greater men who lie concealed among the ſpe- 
cies, than thoſe who come out, and draw upon 
themſelves the eyes and admiration of mankind. 
Virgil would never have been heard of, had not 
his domeſtic misfortunes driven him out of his 
obſcurity, and brought him to Rome. 

If we ſuppoſe that there are ſpirits or angels, 
who look into the ways of men, as it is highly 
probable there are, both from reaſon and reve- 
lation; how different are the notions which 
they entertain of us, from thoſe which we are 
apt to form of one another? Were they to give 


us in their catalogue of ſuch worthies as are 


now living, how different would it be from 
that, which any of our own ſpecies would draw 


up? 
F We 
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We are dazzled with the ſplendor of titles, 
the oſtentation of learning, the noiſe of victories: 
they, on the contrary, ſee the philoſopher in 
the cottage, who poſſeſſes his ſoul in patience 
and thankfulneſs, under the preſſures of What 
little minds call poverty and diſtreſs. They do 
not look for great men at the head of armies, 
or among the pomps of a court, but often find 
them out in ſhades and ſolitudes, in the private 
walks and by- paths of life. The evening's walk 
of a wiſe man is more illuſtrious in their ſight, 
than the march of a general at the head of a 
hundred thouſand men. A contemplation of 
God's works; a voluntary act of juſtice to our 
own detriment; a generous concern for the good 
of mankind; tears that are ſhed in ſilence for 
the miſery of others; a private deſire or reſent- 
ment broken and ſubdued; in ſhort, an un- 
feigned exerciſe of humility, or any other vir- 
tue; are ſuch actions as are glorious in their 
fight, and denominate men great and reputable. 
The moſt famous among us are often looked 
upon with pity, with contempt, or with indig- 
nation; while thoſe who are moſt obſcure, 
among their own ſpecies, are regarded with love, 
with approbation, and eſteem. 

The moral of the preſent ſpeculation amounts 
to this, that we ſhould not be led away by the 
cenſures and applauſes of men, but conſider the 
figure that every perſon will make, at that 
time when * wiſdom ſhall be juſtified of her 
children, and nothing paſs for great or illuſtri- 
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trious, which is not an ornament and perfection 
to human nature. 

The ſtory of Gr ges, the rich Lydian monarch, 
is a memorable inſtance to our preſent purpoſe. 
The oracle being aſked by Gyges, who was the 
happieſt man, replied Ag/aiis. Gyges, who ex- 
pected to have heard himſelf named on this 
occaſion, was much ſurpriſed, and very curious 
to know who this Ag/aiis ſhould be. After 
much enquiry he was found to be an obſcure 


country-man, who employed all his time in 


cultivating a garden, and a few acres of land 


about his houſe. 


Cowley's agreeable relation of this ſtory {hall 
cloſe this days ſpeculation; ES 


© Thus Aplaiis (a man unknown to men, 
But the gods knew, and therefore loy'd him then) 
© Thus liv'd obſcurely then without a name, 
Aglalis, now conſign'd t'eternal fame. 

For Gyges, the rich king, wicked and great, 
Preſum'd at wile Apollb's Delphic fear, 
Preſum'd to aſk, oh thou, the whole world's eye, 
* See*ſt thou a man that happier is than I ? 

The god, who ſcorn'd to flatter man, reply'd, 

Aslaus happier is. But Gyges cry'd, 

In a proud rage, who can that Aglait be? 

We've heard as yet of no ſuch king as he. 

* Andtrue it was, through the whole earth around, 

No king of ſuch a name was to be found. 

« Is ſome old Hero of that name alive, 

* Who his high race does from the gods derive? 

Is it ſome mighty gen'ral chat has done 

Wonders in fight, and god-like honours won £ 
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None, none of theſe ; who can this Agiaus be? 

After long ſearch, and vain enquiries paſt, 

© In an obſcure Arcadian vale at laſt, 

* (Tl Arcadian life has always ſhady been) | 

Near Sopho's town, (which he but once had ſeen) 

This Aglaus, who monarchs envy drew, 

* Whole happineſs the gods ſtood witneſs to, 

This mighty Aglaũs was lab'ring found, 

With his own hands, in his own little ground. 
So, gracious God, if it may lawful be, 

* Amongtt thoſe fooliſh gods to mention thee, 

So let me act, on ſuch a private ſtage, 

The laſt dull ſcenes of my declining age; 

After long toils and voyages in vain, 

* This quiet port let my tols'd veſſel gain; 

© Of heav'nly reſt this earneſt to me lend, 

© Let my life ſleep, and learn to love her end.“ 


* F 
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Perfide ! ſed duris genuit te cautibus horrens 
Caucaſus, Hircaneque admorunt ubera tigres. 
Vise. En. 4. v. 366. 


Perfidious man ! thy parent was a rock, 
And fierce Hircanian tigers gave thee ſuck. 


AM willing to poſtpone every thing, to do 
any the leaſt ſervice for the deſerving and 
unfortunate. Accordingly I have cauſed the 


following letter to be inſerted in my paper the 
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moment that it came to my hands, without al- 
tering one tittle in an account which th 
lady relates ſo handſomely herſelf. | 


« Mr. SPECTATOR, 
I Flatter myſelf, you will not only pity, but, 
I if poſſible, redreſs a misfortune myſelf and 
© ſeveral others of my ſex lie under. I hope 
you will not be offended, nor think I mean 
by this to juſtify my own imprudent conduct, 
or expect. you ſhould. No; I am ſenſible 
* how leverely, in ſome of your former papers, 
you have reproved perſons guilty of the like 
* miſmanagements. I was ſcarce ſixteen, and 
I may ſay without vanity, handſome, when 
< courted by a falſe perjured man; who, upon 
* promiſe of marriage, rendered me the moſt 
< -unhappy of women. After he had deluded 
me from my parents, who were people of 
very good fathion, in leſs than three months he 
© left me. My parents would not ſee, nor hear 
© from me; and had it not been for a ſervant, 
* who had lived in our family, I muſt certainly 
have periſhed for want of bread. However, 
it pleaſed providence, in a very ſhort time, to 
alter my miſerable condition. A gentlemen 
ſaw me, liked me, and married me. My 
arents were reconciled ; and I might be as 
ppy in the change of my condition, 'as 1 
was before miſerable, but for ſome things, 
that you ſhall know, which are inſupportable 
to me; and I am ſure you have ſo much 
« honour and compaſſion as to let thoſe 1 
| * know 


. 
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« know, in ſome of your papers, how much 
« they are in the wrong. I have been married 
« near five years, and do not know that in all 
« that time I ever went abroad without my 
« huſband's leave and approbation. I am obliged, 
« through the importunities of ſeveral of my 
« relations, to go abroad oftener than ſuits my 
* temper. Then it is, I labour under inſup- 
portable agonies. That man, or rather mon- 
« ſter, haunts every place I go to. Baſe villain! 
By reaſon I will not admit his nauſeous 
wicked viſits and appointments, he ſtrives all 
the ways he can to ruin me. He left me 
deſtitute of friend or money, nor ever thought 
* me worth enquiring after, until he unfortu- 
* nately happened to ſee me in a front-box, 
« ſparkling with jewels. Then his paſſion re- 
turned. Then the hypocrite pretended to be 
a penitent. Then he practiſed all thoſe arts 
* that helped before to undo me. I am not 
to be deceived a ſecond time by him. I hate 
* and abhor his odious paſſion; and as he 
« plainly perceives. it, either out of ſpite or 
diverſion, he makes it his buſineſs to ex- 
* poſe me. I never fail ſeeing him in all public 
company, where he is always moſt induſtri- 
« ouſly ſpiteful. He hath, in ſhort, told all his 
* acquaintance of our unhappy affair; they tell 
* theirs; ſo that it is no ſecret among his com- 
* panions, which are numerous. They, to 
© whom he tells it, think they have a title to 
* bevery familiar. If they bow to me, and I out 
of good manners return it, then I am peſtered 

with 
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with freedoms that are no ways agreeable to 


myſelf or company. If I turn my eyes from 
them, or ſeem diſpleaſed, they ſour upon it, 
and whiſper the next perſon; he his next; 
until I have at laſt the eyes of the whole 
company upon me. Nay, they report abomi- 
nable falſhoods, under that miſtaken notion, 


«« ſhe that will grant favours to one man, will 
* to a hundred.” I beg you will let thoſe 
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tunate Leſbia, that an inſult upon a woman in 


who are guilty, know, how ungenerous this 
way of proceeding is. I am ſure he will 
know himſelf the perſon aimed at, and per- 
haps put a oy to the inſolence of others. 
Curſed is the fate of unhappy women! that 
men may boaſt and glory in thoſe things that 
we mult think of with ſhame and horror 
You have the art of making ſuch odious cuſ- 
toms appear deteſtable. For my ſake, and [ 
am ſure, for the fake of ſeveral others, who 
dare not own it, but like me, lie under the 
ſame misfortunes, make it as infamous for a 
man to boaſt of favours, or expoſe our ſex, as 
it is to take the lye or a box on the ear, and 
not reſent it. 
* Your conſtant reader, 
and admirer, 
| * Leſbia. 
P. S. I am the more impatient under this 
misfortune, having received freſh proyocation, 
laſt Wedneſday, in the abbey.” 
I entirely agree with the amiable and unfor- 


her 
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her circumſtances is as infamous in a man, as 
a tame behaviour when the lye or a buffet is 

iven; which truth I ſhall beg leave of her to 
1lluſtrate by the following obſervation, 

It is a mark of cowardiſe paſſively to forbear 
reſenting an affront, the reſenting of which 
would lead a man into danger; it 1s no leſs a 
fign of cowardiſe to affront a creature, that hath 
not power to avenge itſelf. Whatever name 
therefore this ungenerous man may beſtow on 


the helpleſs lady he hath injured, I ſhall not 


ſcruple to give him in return for it, the appella- 


tion of coward, | 
A man, that can ſo far deſcend from his dignity, 
as to ſtrike a lady, can never recover his re- 
utation with either ſex, becauſe no proyocation 
is thought ſtrong enough to juſtify ſuch treat- 
ment from the powerful towards the weak. In 
the circumſtances, in which poor Leſbia is ſituated, 
ſhe can appeal to no man whatſoever to avenge 
an inſult, more grievous than a blow. If ſhe 


could open her mouth, the baſe man knows, 


that a huſband, a brother, a generous friend 
would die to ſee her righted, 

A generous mind, however enraged againſt 
an enemy, feels its reſentments ſink and vaniſh 
away, when the object of its wrath falls into 
its power, An eſtranged friend, filled with 
jealouſy and diſcontent towards a boſom ac- 
quaintance, is apt to overflow with tenderneſs 
and remorſe, when a creature that was once 
dear to him, undergoes any misfortune, What 
name then ſhall we give to his ingratitude, 9 
or- 
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forgetting the favours he ſolicited with eagerneſs, 
and received with rapture) can inſult the miſeries 
that he himſelf cauſed, and make ſport with 
the pain to which he owes his greateſt pleaſure? 
There is but one being in the creation whoſe 
province it is to practiſe upon the imbecillities of 
trail creatures, and triumph in the woes which his 
own artifices brought about; and we well know, 
thoſe who follow his example, will receive his 
reward. | | 5 
Leaving my fair correſpondent to the direction 
of her own wiſdom and modeſty; and her enemy, 
and his mean accomplices, to the compunction 
of their own hearts; I ſhall conclude this paper 
with a memorable inſtance of revenge, taken by 
a Spaniſh lady upon a guilty lover, which may 
ſerve to ſhew what violent effects are wrought 
by the moſt tender paſſion, when ſoured into 
hatred ; and may deter the young and unwary 
from unlawful love. The ſtory, however roman- 
tic it may appear, I have heard affirmed for a 
truth. | 

Not many years ago an Engliſß gentleman, 
who in a rencounter by night in the ſtreets 
of Madrid had the misfortune to kill his man, 
fled into a church-porch for ſanctuary. Leaning 


againſt the door, he was ſurpriſed to find it 


open, and a glimmering light in the church. 


He had the courage to advance towards the 


light; but was terribly ſtartled at the fight of a 


woman in white who aſcended from a grave 
with a bloody knife in her hand. The phan- 


he 
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he did there. He told her the truth, without 
reſerve, believing that he had met a ghoſt: 
upon which, ſhe ſpoke to him in the following 
manner, ** Stranger, thou art in my power : 
« |] am a murderer as thou art. Know then, 
« that I am a nun of a noble family. A baſe 
« perjured man undid me, and boaſted of it. 
« I ſoon had him diſpatched ; but not con- 


# < tent with the murder, I have bribed the 


« ſexton to let me enter his grave, and have 
« now plucked out his falſe heart from his 
« body; and thus I uſe a traitor's heart.” At 
theſe words ſhe tore it in pieces, and trampled 
it under her feet. 
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' Murranum bic, atavos & avorum antiqua ſonantem 
Momina, per regeſque actum genus omne Latinos, 
Præcipitem ſcopulo, atque ingentis turbine ſaxi 
Excutit, effunditque ſolo. Virg. En. 12. v. 529, 
Murranus, boaſting of bis blood, that ſprings 
From a long royal race of Latian kings, 
Is by the Trojan from his chariot thrown, 
TCruſh'd with the weight of an unwieldy ſtone. 
| N e DRY DER. 


8 is highly laudable to pay reſpect to men 
{| who are deſcended from worthy anceſtors, 
not only out of gratitude to thoſe who have 
done good to mankind, but as it is an encourage- 
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ment to others to follow their example. But 
this is an honour to be received, not demanded, 
by the deſcendants of great men; and they 
who are apt to remind us of their anceſtors, 
only put us upon making compariſons to their 


own diſadvantage. There is ſome pretence for 
boaſting of wit, beauty, ſtrength or wealth, 
becauſe the communication of them may give 
pleaſure or profit to others; but we can have 
no merit, nor ought we to claim any reſpet, 
becauſe our fathers acted well, whether we 
would Or no. 

The following letter ridicules the folly ! 
have mentioned, in a new, and, I think, not 
diſagreeable light. | 


« Mr. SPECTATOR, 3 
c 'ERE the genealogy of every family 
«VV reſerved, there-would probably be no 
man valued or deſpiſed on account of his birth. 
* There is ſcarce a beggar in the ſtreets, who 
* would not find himſelf lineally deſcended 
© from ſome great man; nor any one ef the 
* higheſt title, who would not diſcover ſeveral 
* baſe and indigent perſons among his anceſtors. 
It would be a xf Some: entertainment to ſec 
* one pedigree of men — together, under 
* the ſame characters they bore when they 
* acted their reſpective parts among the living. 
Suppoſe therefore a gentleman, full of his 
illuſtrious family, ſhould, in the ſame manner 
* as Virgil makes Aneas look over his de- 
* ſcendants, ſee the whole line of his * 
2 25 c p 8 
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© paſs in a review before his eyes, with how 
many varying paſſions would he behold ſhep- 
© herds and ſoldiers, ſtateſmen and artificers, 
* princes and beggars, walk in the proceſſion 
© of five thouſand years! how would his hearf 
| © fink or flutter at the ſeveral ſports of fortune 
© in a ſcene ſo diverſified with rags and purple, 
* handicraft tools and ſceptres, enſigns of dignity 
and emblems of diſgrace; and how would 
© his fears and apprehenſions, his tranſports and 
| © mortifications, ſucceed one another, as the line 
| * of his genealogy appeared bright or obſcure? 
© In moſt of the pedigrees hung up in old 
* manſion-houſes, you are ſure to find the firſt 
* in the catalogue a great ſtateſman, or a foldier 
* with an honourable commiſſion. The honeſt 
artificer that begot him, and all his frugal 
anceſtors before him, are torn off from the 
top of the regiſter; and you are not left to 
* imagine, that the noble founder of the family 
* ever had a father. Were we to trace man 
* boaſted lines farther backwards, we ſhould loſe 
them in a mob of tradeſmen, or a crowd of 
* ruſtics, without hope of ſeeing them emerge 
again: not unlike the old Appian way, which 
* after having run many miles in length, loſes 
* itſelf in a bog. | N 
1 lately made a viſit to an old country 
* gentleman, who is very far gone in this fort 
* of family madneſs. I found him in his ſtud: 
| N an old regiſter of his family, which 
ge had juſt then diſcovered, as it was branched 
+ out in the form of a tree, upon a ſkin of 
15 parch- 
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died of a fall from his own cart. But great 
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parchment. Having the honour to have ſome 
of his blood in my veins, he permitted me 
to caſt my eye over the boughs of this vene- 
rable plant; and aſked my advice in the 
reforming of ſome of the ſuperfluous branches. 
We paſſed lightly over three or four of 
our immediate forefathers, whom we knew 
by tradition, but were ſoon ſtopped by an 
alderman of London, who, I perceived, made 
my kinſman's heart go pit-a-pat. His confu- 
fion increaſed when he found the alderman's 
father to be a graſier; but he recovered hiz 
fright upon ſeeing juſtice of the guorum at 
the end of his titles. Things went on pretty 
well, as we threw our eyes occaſionally over 
the tree, when unfortunately he perceived a 
merchant-tailor perched on a ho. who wa 
{aid greatly to have increaſed the eſtate; he 
was juſt a going to cut him off, if he had 
not ſeen gent. after the name of his ſon, who 
was recorded to have mortgaged one of the 
manors his honeſt father had purchaſed. A 
weaver, who was burnt for his religion in the 
reign of queen Mary, was pruned away with- 
out mercy ; as was likewiſe a yeoman, who 


was our triumph in one of the blood who 
was beheaded for high-treaſon : which never- 
theleſs was not a little allayed by another of 
our anceſtors who was hanged for ſtealing 
of ſheep. The expectations of my good couſin 
were wonderfully raiſed by a match into the 
family of a knight, but unfortunately for 15 

| | 3 
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this branch proved barren: on the other 
hand, Margery the milk-maid being twined 
round a bough, it flouriſhed out into ſo many 
ſhoots, and bent with ſo much fruit, that 
the old gentleman was quite out of counte- 
nance. To comfort me under this diſgrace, 
he ſingled out a branch ten times more fruitful 
than the other, which he told me, he valued 
more than any in the tree, and bad me be of 
good comfort. This enormous bough was 
a graft out of a Welſh heireſs, with ſo many 
Ap's upon it that it might have made a little 
grove by itſelf. From the trunk of the pedi- 
gree, which was chiefly compoſed of labourers 
and ſhepherds, aroſe a huge ſprout of far- 
mers ; this was branched out into yeomen ; 
and ended in a ſheriff of the county, who was 
knighted for his good ſervice to the crown, 
in bringing up an addreſs. Several of the 
names that ſeemed to diſparage the family, 
being looked upon as miſtakes, were lopped 
off as rotten or withered ; as, on the contrary, 
no ſmall number appearing without any titles, 
my couſin, to ſupply the defects of the manu- 
ſcript, added eſquire at the end of each of 
them. | | 1 
* This tree fo pruned, dreſſed, and cultivated, 
was, within a few days, tranſplanted into a 
large ſheet of vellum and placed in the great 
hall, where it attracts the veneration of his 
tenants every Sunday morning, while they wait 
until his worſhip 1s ready to go to church ; 
wondering that a man, who had ſo many 
Vor, VIII. U « fathers 
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little labour and great oſtentation. 
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* fathers before him, ſhould not be made a 
* knight, or at leaſt a juſtice of the peace. 
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— Studiis florentem ignobilis oll. 
Vir, Georg. 4. v. 564, 


Affecting ſtudies of leſs noiſy praiſe. DRvpkx. 


T is reckoned a piece of ill- breeding for one 

man to engroſs the the whole talk to himſelf. 

For this reaſon, ſince I keep three viſiting- 
days in the week, I am content now and then to 
let my friends put in a word. There are 
ſeveral advantages hereby accruing both to my 
readers and myſelf. As firſt, young and modeſt 
writers have an opportunity of getting into print: 
again, the town enjoys the 3 of variety; 
and poſterity will ſee the humour of the pre- 
fent age, by the help of theſe lights into pri- 
vate and domeſtic life. The benefits I receive 
from thence, are ſuch as theſe : I gain more 
time for future ſpeculations ; pick up hints 
which I improve for the public good; give 
advice; redreſs grievances; and, by leaving 
commodious ſpaces between the ſeveral letters 
that I print, furniſh out a SPECTATOR wit 
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Mr. SpECTATOR, 
Was mightily pleaſed with your ſpecula- 


tion of Friday. Vour ſentiments are noble, 
and the whole worked up in ſuch a manner, 
as cannot but ſtrike upon every reader. But 
give me leave to make this remark: that 
while you write ſo pathetically on contentment, 
and a retired life, you ſooth the paſſion of 
melancholy, and depreſs the mind from actions 
truly glorious. Titles and honours are the 
reward of virtue : we therefore ought to be 
affected with them: and though little minds 
are too much puffed up with exterior pomp, 
yet I cannot ſee why it is not as truly philo- 
ſophical, to admire the glowing ruby, or 
the ſparkling green of an emerald, as the 
fainter and leſs permanent beauties of a roſe 
or a myrtle. If there are men of extraordi- 
nary capacities who lie concealed from the 
world, I ſhould impute it to them as a blot 


in their character, did not I believe it owing 


to the rieanneſs of their fortune rather than of 
their ſpirit. _— who tells the ſtory of 


Aglaiis with ſo much pleaſure, was no ſtranger 


to courts, nor inſenſible of praiſe. 


% What ſhall I do to be for ever known, 


And make the age to come my own?“ 


C 
c 


6 


was the reſult of a laudable ambition. It was 
not until after frequent diſappointments, that 
he termed himſelf the melancholy Corey; and 
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| © he praiſed ſolitude, when he deſpaired of 


The ſoul of man is an 
He therefore, who with- 
draws himſelf from the ſcene before he has 
played his part, ought to be hiſſed off the 
ſtage, and cannot be deemed virtuous, be- 
cauſe he refuſes to anſwer his end. I muſt 
own I am fired with an honeſt ambition to 
imitate every illuſtrious example. The battles 
of Blenheim and Ramillies have more than 
once made me with myſelf a ſoldier. And 
when I have ſeen thoſe actions ſo nobly cele- 
brated by our poets, I have ſecretly aſpired 
to be one of that dittinguithed claſs. But in 
vain I wiſh, in vain I pant with the deſire of 
action. I am chained down in obſcurity, 
and the only pleaſure I can take is in ſeeing 
ſo many brighter geniuſſes join their friendly 
lights, to add to the ſplendor of the throne. 
Farewel then, dear SPEC, and believe me to 
be with great emulation, and no envy, | 


ſhining in a court. 


* Your profeſſed admirer, 
* Will Hopeleſs. 


58 IR, Middle Temple, October 26, 1714. 
12 you have formerly made elo- 


quence the ſubject of one or more of 
your papers, I do not remember that you ever 
conſidered it as poſſeſſed by a ſet of people, 
who are ſo far from making Quintihan's 
rules their practice, that, I dare ſay for * 
« they 
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they never heard of ſuch an author, and yet 
are no leſs maſters of it than Tully or Demoſt- 
henes among the ancients, or whom you pleaſe 


ing of are our common beggars about this 

town; and that what I ſay is true, I appeal 

to any man who has a heart one degree ſofter 
than a ſtone. As for my part, who do not 
pretend to more humanity than my neigh- 
bours, I have oftentimes gone from my cham- 
* bers with money in my pocket, and returned 
* to them not only pennyleſs, but deſtitute of 
* a farthing, without beſtowing of it any other 
way than on thoſe ſeeming objects of pity. 
In ſhort, I have ſeen more eloquence in a 
look from one of thoſe deſpicable creatures, 
than in the eye of the faireſt ſhe I ever ſaw, 
yet no one a greater admirer of that ſex 
than myſelf. What I have to deſire of you 
is, to lay down ſome directions in order to 
guard againſt theſe powerful orators, or elſe 
I know nothing to the contrary but I mutt 
* myſelf be forced to leave the profeſſion of 
* the law, and endeavour to get the qualifica- 
* cations neceſſary to that more profitable one 
* of begging. But in which ſoever of theſe 
* two capacities I ſhine, I ſhall aways defire ta 
* be your conſtant reader, and ever will be 


| © among the moderns. The perſons I am ſpeak- 


* Your molt humble ſervant, 
CT. 
W743 STR, 
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PO N reading a SPECTATOR laſt week, 
where Mrs. Fanny Fickle ſubmitted the 
choice of a lover for lite to your deciſive de- 
termination, and imagining I might claim 


the favour of your advice in an affair of the 


like, but much more difficult nature, I called 
for pen and ink, in order to draw the charac- 
ters of ſeven humble ſervants, whom I have 
equally encouraged for ſome time. But alas! 
while I was reflecting on the agreeable ſubject, 


. and contriving an advantageous deſcription 


of the dear perſon I was moſt inclined to 
pened to look into my glaſs. 
The ſight of the ſmall-pox, out of which ! 
am juſt recovered, tormented me at once with 
the loſs of my captivating arts and my captives. 
The confuſion I was in, on this unhappy, 
unſeaſonable diſcovery, is inexpreſſible. Be- 
lieve me, Sir, I was ſo taken up with the 
thoughts of your fair correſpondent's caſe, and 
ſo intent on my own deſign, that I fancied my- 

ſelf as triumphant in my conqueſts as ever. 
* Now, Sir, finding I was incapacitated to 
amuſe myſelf on that pleaſing ſubject, I re- 
ſolved to apply myſelf to you, or your Caſuiſ- 
tical agent, for advice in my preſent circum- 
ſtances. Iam ſenſible the tincture of my ſkin, 
and the regularity of my features, which the 
malice of my late illneſs has altered, are ir- 
recoverable ; yet do not deſpair, but that that 
loſs, by your aſſiſtance, may in ſome _— 
« be 
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© be reparable, if you will pleaſe to propoſe a 
* way for the recovery of one only of my fu- 


ek, gitives. 

the One of them is in a more particular manner 
de- beholden to me than the reſt; he for ſome 
Um private reaſons being defirous to be a lover 
the incognito, always addreſſed me with Billet- 
led doux, which I was ſo careful of in my ſick- 
ac- neſs, that I ſecured the key of my love-ma- 


gazine under my head, and hearing a noiſe 
of opening a lock in my chamber, endan- 
gered my life by getting out of bed, to pre- 
vent, if it had been attempted, the diſcovery 
of that amour, 

* I have formerly made uſe of all thoſe ar- 
* tifices, which our ſex daily practiſes over 
yours, to draw, as it were undeſignedly, the 
* eyes of a whole congregation to my pew; I 
* have taken a pride in the number of admirers 
* at my afternoon levee; but am now quite 
another creature. I think, could I regain the 
attractive influence I once had, if I had a 
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legion of ſuitors, I ſhould never be ambitious 
of entertaining more than one. I have almoſt 
contracted an antipathy to the trifling diſ- 
courſes of impertinent lovers, though I muſt 
needs own, I have thought it very odd of 
late, to hear gentlemen, inſtead of their 
uſual complacencies, fall into diſputes before 
me of politics, or elſe weary me with the 
* tedious repetition of how thankful I ought to 
be, and ſatisfied with my recovery out of fo 
* dangerous a diſtemper : This, though I am 
U 4 very 
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dictates, theſe are to _— the perſons con- 
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very ſenſible of the bleſſing, yet I cannot but 
diſlike, becauſe ſuch advice from them rather 
ſeems to infult than comfort me, and remind; 
me too much of what I was ; which melan- 
choly conſideration I cannot yet perfectly ſur- 
mount, but hope your ſentiments on this head 
will make it ſupportable. 

* To ſhew you what a value I have for your 


cerned, that unleſs one of them returns to 
his colours, if I may ſo call them now, be- 
fore the winter is over, I will voluntarily con- 
fine myſelf to a retirement, where I will pu- 
niſh them all with my needle. I will be re- 
venged on them by decyphering them on a 
carpet, humbly begging admittance, myſelf 
ſcornfully refuſing it. If you difapprove of 
this, as favouring too much of malice, be 
pleaſed to acquaint me with a — you 
er- 
formed, EE 
* By the unfortunate 


* Moninia. 


Monday, 


With ſecond love, ſo fatal was the firſt; 
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Si mihi non animo fixum immotumque ſederet, 
Ne cui me vinclo vellem ſociare jugali, 
Poſtguam primus amor deceptam morte fefellit; 
Si non pertæſum thalami, tadaæque fuiſſet; 
Huic uni forſan potui ſuccumbere culpæ. 
Virs, An. 4. v. 15. 


—— Were I not reſolv'd againſt the yoke 
Of hapleſs marriage; never to be curs'd 


To this one error I might yield again. DRV DEx. 


| HE following account hath been tranſ- 
mitted to me by the love-caſuiſt, 


© Mr. SPECTATOR, 


l Aving in ſome former papers, taken care 
: of the two ſtates of virginity and mar- 
* riage, and being willing that all people ſhould 
be ſerved in their turn, I this day drew out 
* my drawer of widows, where I met. with 
* ſeveral caſes, to each whereof I have returned 
ſatisfactory anſwers by the poſt. The caſes 
* are as follow: | 


* © Q. Whether Amoret be bound by a promiſe 
* huſband's life 2 


«4 Whe- 
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of marriage to Philander, made during her 
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Q. Whether Sempronia, having faithfully 


given a promiſe to two ſeveral perſons during 
the laſt ſickneſs of her huſband, is not there. 
by left at liberty to chooſe which of them ſhe 
pleaſes, or to reject them both for the ſake of 
a new lover ? 
* Clora aſks me, whether ſhe be obliged to 
continue ſingle, according to a vow made to her 
huſband at the time of his preſenting her with 
a diamond necklace ; ſhe being informed by 
a very pretty young fellow 2 a good con- 
ſcience, that ſuch vows are in their nature 
ſinful? | 1 
* Another enquires, whether ſhe hath not 
the right of widowhood, to diſpoſe of herſelf 
to 2 r of great merit, who preſſes 
very hard; her huſband being irrecoverably 
gone in a conſumption? _ 
An unreaſonable creature hath the confi- 
dence to aſk, whether it be proper for her 
to marry a man who is younger than her 
eldeſt ſon? 
A ſcrupulous well-ſpoken matron, who gives 
me a great many good words, only doubts 
whether ſhe is not obliged in conſcience to 
ſhut up her two marriageable daughters, until 
ſuch tune as ſhe hath comfortably diſpoſed of 
herſelf ? 
* Sophronia, who ſeems by her phraſe and 
you to be a perſon of condition, ſets forth, 
that whereas ſhe hath a great eſtate, and 1s 
but a woman, ſhe defires to be informed, 
whether ſhe would not do prudently to marry 
* Camus, 
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© Camillus, a very idle tall young fellow, who 

* hath no fortune of his own, and conſequently 

© hath nothing elſe to do but to manage hers.” 
Before I ſpeak of widows, I cannot but ob- 


| ſerve one thing, which I do not know how to 
| account for; a widow is always more ſought 
| after, than an old maid of the ſame age. It 1s 


common enough among ordinary people, for a 
ſtale virgin to ſet up a ſhop in a place where 


| ſhe is not known; where the large thumb-ring, 
| ſuppoſed to be given her by her huſband, un 
| recommends her to ſome wealthy neig 

| who takes a liking to the jolly widow, that 


bour, 


would have overlooked the venerable ſpinſter. 
The truth of it is, if we look into this ſet 
of women, we find, according to the different 
characters or circumſtances wherein they are left, 
that widows may be divided into thoſe who 
raiſe love, and thoſe who raiſe compaſſion. 
But not to ramble from this ſubje&, there 


| are two things in which conſiſts chiefly the 


plory of a widow; the love of her deceaſed 
uſband, and the care of her children: to 
which may be added a third ariſing out of the 
former, ſuch a prudent conduct as may do 
honour to both. 3 
A widow poſſeſſed of all theſe three qualities, 
makes not only a virtuous but a ſublime cha- 
racter, Sn 
There is ſomething ſo great and ſo generous 
in this ſtate of life, when it is accompanied 
with all its virtues, that it is the ſubject of one 
of the fineſt among our modern tragedies in 
the 
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the perſon of Andromache; and met with an © wo 
univerſal and deſerved 8 when introduced MW « cy 
upon our Engliſh ſtage by Mr. Philips. 

The moſt memorable widow in hiſtory is c 
queen Artemiſia, who not only erected the ; 
famous Mauſoleum, but drank up the aſhes of p 
her dead lord; thereby incloſing them in a : 
nobler monument than that which ſhe had built, 
though deſervedly eſteemed one of the wonders 
of architecture. | | 

This laſt lady ſeems to have had a better 
title to a ſecond huſband than any I have read 
of, ſince not one duſt of her firſt was remain- T] 
ing. Our modern heroines might think a huſ- in D 
band a very bitter draught, and would have good It 
reaſon to complain, if they might not accept of preſe 
a ſecond partner, until they had taken ſuch a and 
troubleſome method of loſing the memory of upor 
the firſt. | | | be ex 


I ſhall add to theſe illuſtrious. examples out 
of ancient ſtory, a remarkable inſtance-of the 
delicacy of our anceſtors in relation to the ſtate 
of widowhood, as I find it recorded in Comwel!s 
interpreter. * At Eaſt and Weſt-Enborne, in the 
county of Berks, if a cuſtomary tenant die, 
© the widow ſhall have what the law calls her 
* free-bench in all his copy-hold-lands, dum fol 
& caſta fuerit; that is, while ſhe lives ſingle 
* and chaſte; but if ſhe commit incontinency, 
* ſhe forfeits her eſtate: yet if ſhe will come 
* into the court riding backward upon a black 
ram, with his tail in her hand, and fay 2 

| op s words 
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an words following, the ſteward is bound by the 


ced WW « cuſtom to re- admit her to her free-bench.” 
7 18 Here I am, | 
the © Riding upon a black ram, 
; of © Like a whore as I am; 
n a * And, for my crincum crancum, 
lt, * Have loſt my bincum bancum: 
"De And for my tails game, 
* Have done this worldly ſhame ; 
Therefore, I pray you, Mr. ſteward, let me 
tter have my land again.” 
ead | 
* The like cuſtom there is in the manor of Torre 
uf. in Devonſhire, and other parts of the vel. 
od It is not impoſſible but I may in a little time 
of preſent you with a regiſter of Beręſbire ladies, 
1 a and other weſtern dames, who rode publicly 


upon this occaſion ; and I hope the town will 
be entertained with a cavalcade of widows. 
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Dui deorum 
Muneribus ſapienter uli, 
Duramque callet pauperiem pati, 
Pejufque letho flagitium timet : 
on ille Pro caris amicis 
Aut patrid timidus perire. 


Honk. Od. 9-1 4. v. 


Who ſpend their treaſure freely, as twas giv'n 
By the large bounty of indulgent heav'n 
Who in a fix'd unalterable ſtate 

Smile at the doubtful tide of fate, 
And ſcorn alike her friendſhip and her hate: 

Who poilon leſs than falſhood fear, 

Loth to purchaſe life ſo dear; 
But kindly for their friend embrace cold death, 
And ſeal their country's love with their departing 

breath. OTEPNEY, 


ful paſſion, ſince it is eſteemed one of the 
reateſt virtues to ſubdue it. It being 1 im- 
planted in us for our 1 it is no 
wonder that it ſticks cloſe to us, as long as we 
have any thing we are willing to preſerve. But 
as life, and all its enjoyments, would be ſcarce 


[| T muſt be owned that fear is a very power- 


worth the keeping, if we were under a per- 


petual dread of loſing them; it is the buſinels 
of religion and philoſophy to free us from all 
unneceſſary anxieties, and direct our fear to its 


it 
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If we conſider the painfulneſs of this paſſion, 
and the violent effects it produces, we frat ſee 
how dangerous it 1s to give way to it upon flight 
occaſions. Some have frightened themſelves 
into madneſs, others have given up their lives 


to theſe apprehenſions. The ſtofy of a man 
who grew gray in the ſpace of one night's 
{ anxiety is very famous. 


O nox, quam longa es, que facis una ſenem |! 


| A tedious night indeed, that makes a young man old.” 


Theſe apprehenſions, if they proceed from a 


| conſciouſneſs of guilt, are the fad warnings of 
| reaſon; and may excite our pity, but admit of 


no remedy. When the hand of the almighty 


is viſibly lifted againſt the impious, the heart of 
mortal man cannot withſtand him. We have 
this paſſion ſublimely repreſented in the puniſh- 


mentof the Egyptians, tormented with the plague 


of darkneſs, in the apocryphal book of Wiſdom, 


aſcribed to Solomon. 

For when unrighteous men thought to op- 
* preſs the holy nation; they being ſhut up in 
* their houſes, the priſoners of darkneſs, and 
* fettered with the bonds of a long night, lay 
* there exiled from the eternal providence. For 
* while they ſuppoſed to lie hid in their ſecret 
* ſins, they were ſcattered under a dark veil 
* of forgetfulneſs, being horribly aſtoniſhed and 
* troubled with ſtrange apparitions--for wicked- 
* neſs, condemned by her own witneſs, is very 
* timorous, and being oppreſſed with conſcience, 

* always 
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and diſeaſes, when they only 
the pleaſures that will never fade? What ſting 
is in death, when we are aſſured that it is onh 
the beginning of life? A man who lives ſo, 
as not to fear to die, is inconſiſtent with him- 


anxiety. = 
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always forecaſteth grievous things. 


N' 615 

For fear 
is nothing elſe but a betraying of the ſuc- 
cours which reaſon offereth---for the whole 
world ſhined with clear light, and none were 
hindered in their labour. Over them only 
was ſpread a heavy night, an image of that 
* darkneſs which ſhould afterwards receive them; 
but yet were they unto themſelves more grie- 
vous than the darkneſs.' 

To fear, ſo juſtly grounded, no remedy can 
be propoſed ; but a man (who hath no great 
guilt hanging upon his mind, who walks in the 
plain path of juſtice and integrity, and yet either 
by natural complexion, or confirmed prejudices, 
or neglect of ſerious reflexion, ſuffers himſelf to 
be moved by this abject and unmanly paſſion) 
would do well to conſider, that there is nothing 
which deſerves his fear, but that beneficent 
being who is his friend, his protector, his 
father. Were this one thought ſtrongly fixed 
in the mind, what calamity would be dreadful? 
What load can infamy lay upon us when we 
are ſure of the approbation of him who will 
Tepay the diſgrace of a moment with the glory 
of eternity? What ſharpneſs is there in pain 
haſten us on to 


* 


6 


ſelf, if he delivers himſelf up to any incidental 


The 
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The intrepidity of a juſt good man is ſo nobly 
ſet forth by Horace, that it cannot be too often 
repeated: 


The man reſolv'd and ſteady to his truſt, 
Inflexible to ill, and obſtinately juſl, 
May the rude rabble's inſolence deipiſe, 
Their ſenſeleſs clamours and tumultuous cries : 
The tyrant's fierceneſs he beguiles, 
And the ſtern brow, and the harſh voice defies, 
And with ſuperior greatneſs ſmiles, 


Not the rough whirlwind, that deforms 
Adria's black gulph, and vexes it with ſtorms, 
The ſtubborn virtue of his ſoul can move; 
Not the red arm of angry Fove, 

That flings the thunder from the ſky, 
And gives it rage to roar, and ſtrength to fly. 


Should the whole frame of nature round him break, 
In ruin and confuſion hurl'd ; 

He, unconcern'd, would hear the mighty crack, 

And ſtand ſecure amidſt a falling world. | 


The vanity of fear may be yet farther illuſ- 
trated, if we reflect, 
Firſt, What we fear may not come to pals. 


No human ſcheme can be ſo accurately projected, 


but ſome little circumſtance intervening may 
ſpoil it. He who directs the heart of man at 
his pleaſure, and underſtands the thoughts long 
before, may by ten thouſand accidents, or an 
immediate change in the inclinations of men, 


diſconcert the moſt ſubtle project, and turn it 


to the benefit of his own ſervants. 
Vor, VIII. X In 
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In the next place we ſhould conſider, though 
the evil we imagine ſhould come to pals, it may 
be much more ſupportable than it appeared to 
be. As there is no proſperous ſtate of life with- 
out its calamities, ſo there is no adverſity with- 
out its benefits. Aſk the great and powerful, if 
they do not feel the pangs of envy and ambition, 
Enquire of the poor and needy, if they have 
not taſted the ſweets of quiet and contentment, 
Even under the pains of body, the infidelity of 
friends, or the miſconſtructions put upon our 
laudable actions, our minds, when for ſome time 
accuſtamed to theſe preſſures, are ſenſible of ſecret 
flowings of comfort, the preſent reward of a 
pious reſignation. The evils of this life appear 
like rocks and precipices, rugged and barren at 
a diſtance, but at our nearer approach, we find 
little fruitful ſpots, and refreſhing ſprings, mixed 
with the harſhneſs and deformities of nature. 

In the laſt place, we may comfort ourſelves 
with this conſideration; that, as the thing feared 
may not reach us, ſo we may not reach what 
we fear. Our lives. may not extend to that 
dreadful point which we have in view. He 
who knows all our failings, and will not ſuffer 
us to be tempted beyond our ſtrength, is often 
pleaſed in his tender ſeverity, to ſeparate the ſoul 
from its body and miſeries together. 

If we look forward to him for help, we 
ſhall never be in danger of falling down thoſe 
precipices which our imagination is apt to create. 
Like thoſe who walk upon a line, if we keep 
our eye fixed upon one point, we may ſtep 

| forward 
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forward ſecurely ; whereas an imprudent or 


cowardly glance on either fide will infallibly 
deſtroy us. 
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— 


Nui bellus homo eſt, Cotta, puſillus homo eſt. 


MARTIAL. Epig. 10. I. 1. 


A pretty fellow is but half a man. 


ICERO hath obſerved, that a jeſt is never 
uttered with a better grace, than when 
it is accompanied with a ſerious coun- 
tenance. When a pleaſant thought plays in the 
features, before it diſcovers itſelf in words, it 
raiſes too great an expectation, and loſes the 
advantage of giving ſurpriſe. Wit and humour 
are no leſs poorly recommended by a levity 
of phraſe, and that kind of language which 
may be diſtinguiſhed by the name of Cant. 


Ridicule is never more — than when it is 


concealed in gravity. True humour lies in the 
thought, and ariſes from the repreſentation of 


images in odd circumſtances, and uncommon 


* A pleaſant thought ſtrikes us by the force 
of its natural beauty; and the mirth of it is 
generally rather palled, than heightened by that 
ridiculous phraſeology, which is ſo much in 
faſhion among the pretenders to humour and 
pleaſantry. This tribe of men are like our 
X 2 mounte- 
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mountebanks; they make a man a wit, by 


putting him in a fantaſtic habit. 


Our little burleſque authors, who are the 
delight of ordinary readers, generally abound 
in theſe pert phraſes, which have in them more 
vivacity than wit. | 

I lately ſaw an inſtance of this kind of writing, 
which gave me ſo lively an idea of it, that I 


could not forbear begging a copy of the letter 


from the gentleman who ſhewed it to me. It 
is written by a country wit, upon the occaſion 


of the rejoicings on. the day of the king's co- 


ronation. 


Paſt two of the clock 
and a froſty morning, 
© T HAVE juſt left the right worſhipful and 
l his myrmidons about a ſneaker of five 
gallons. The whole magiſtracy was pretty 
well diſguiſed before I gave them the flip. 
Our friend the alderman was half ſeas over 
before the bonfire was out. We had with 
us the attorney, and two or three other bright 
* fellows. The doctor plays leaſt in fight. 

* At nine of the clock in the evening we 
© ſet fire to the whore of Babylon. The devil 
* ated his part to a miracle. He has made 
* his fortune by it. We equipped the young 
* dog with a teſter a-piece. Honeſt old Brown 
* of England was very drunk, and ſhowed his 
loyalty to the tune of a hundred rockets. 
The mob drank the king's health on their 
* marrow-bones, in mother Day's double. They 

« whipped 


Dear Fack, 
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whipped us half a dozen hogſheads. Poor 
Tom-Tyler had like to have been demoliſhed 
with the end of a ſky-rocket, that fell upon 
the bridge of his noſe as he was drinking the 
king's health, and ſpoiled his tip. The mob 


were very loyal until about midnight, when 


they grew a little mutinous for more liquor. 


They had like to have dumb-founded the juſ- 
tice; but his clerk came in to his aſſiſtance, 
and took them all down in black and white. 

* When I had been huzzaed out of my 
ſeven ſenſes, I made a viſit to the women, 
who were guzzling very comfortably. Mrs. 
Mayoreſs * the king's Engliſh. Clack 
was the word, | 

I forgot to tell thee, that every one of the 
poſſe had his hat cocked with a diſtich: 
The ſenators ſent us down a cargo of ribbon 
and metre for the occaſion. 

* Sir Richard, to ſhew his zeal for the pro- 
teſtant religion, is at the expence of a tar- 
barrel and a ball. I peeped into the knight's 
great hall, and ſaw a very pretty bevy of Spin- 
ſters. My dear reli was amongſt them, 
and ambled in a country-dance as notably as 
the beſt of them. | 


May all his majeſty's liege ſubjects love him 


as well as his good people of this his ancient 
borough. Adieu, 


X 3 | Monday, 
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* 


Torva Mimalloneis impleriint cornua bombis, 
Et raptum vitulo caput ablatura ſuperbo 
Baſſaris, & lyncem Menas flexura corymbis, 
Evion ingeminat : reparabilis adſonat Echo. 


PERSIUS Sat, 1. v. 104, 


Their crooked horns the Mimallonian crew 
With blaſts inſpir'd; and Baſſaris, who flew 
The ſcornful calf, with ſword advanc'd on high, 
Made from his neck his haughty head to fly. 
And Mznas, when, with ivy-bridles bound, 
She led the ſpotted hux, then Evion rung around, | 
Evion from woods and floods repairing echoes ſound. 
|  Dx&rvyvpes, 


HERE are two extremes in the ſtile 
of humour, one of which conſiſts in the 
uſe of that little pert phraſeology which 

I took notice of in my laſt paper ; the other in 
the affectation of ſtrained and pompous expreſ- 
ſions, fetched from the learned languages. The 
firſt ſavours too much of the town; the other of 
the college. | 
As nothing illuſtrates better than example, 
J ſhall here preſent my reader with a letter 
of pedantic humour, which was written by a 
young gentleman of the univerſity to his friend, 
on the ſame occaſion, and from the ſame place, 
as the lively epiſtle publiſhed in my laſt Spre- 

TATOR, | | 
Dear 
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Dear Chum, 


T is now the third watch of the night, 

the greateſt part of which I have ſpent 
round a capacious bowl of China, filled with 
the choiceſt products of both the Indies. I 
was placed at a quadrangular table, diametri- 
cally oppoſite to the mace-bearer, The viſage 
of that venerable herald was, according to 
cuſtom, moſt gloriouſly illuminated on this 
joyful occaſion. The a and aldermen, 
thoſe pillars of our conſtitution, began to 
totter; and if any one at the board could have 
ſo far articulated, as to have demanded in- 
telligibly a reinforcement of liquor, the whole 
aſſembly had been by this time extended under 
the table. FO 
* The celebration of this night's ſolemnity 
was opened by the obſtreperous joy of drum- 
mers, who, with their parchment thunder, 
gave a ſignal for the 2 of the mob 
under their ſeveral claſſes and denominations. 
3 were quickly joined by the melodious 
clank of marrow- bone and cleaver, while a 
chorus of bells filled up the conſort. A pyramid 
of ſtack faggots cheared the hearts of the po- 
p ex with the promiſe of a blaze: the guns 
had no ſooner uttered the prologue, but the 
heavens were brightened with artificial me- 
* teors, and ſtars of our own making; and all the 
* High-ſireet lighted up from one end to another, 
* with a galaxy of candles. We collected a 
| largeſs for the multitude who tippled elemoſy- 
X 4. | * nary 
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* nary until they grew exceeding vociferous, 
* There was a paſte-board pontiff, with a little 
* ſwarthy dæmon at his elbow, who, by his 
* diabolical whiſpers and inſinuations, tempted 
© his holineſs into the fire, and then left bim 
* to ſhift for himſelf. The mobile were very 
* ſarcaſtic with their clubs, and gave the old 
* gentleman ſeveral thumps upon his triple 
: 3 Tom Tyler's phiz is ſomething 
* damaged by the fall of a rocket, which hath 


almoſt ſpoiled the gnomon of his countenance. 


* 


The mirth of the commons grew ſo very 
outrageous, that it found work for our friend 
of the quorum, who, by the help of his Ana- 
nuenſis, took down all their names and their 
crimes, with a deſign to produce his manu- 
{cript at the next quarter ſeſſions, &c. &c. &c.' 


SG. .< Q@ & #% 


I ſhall ſubjoin to the foregoing piece of 2 
letter, the following copy of verſes tranſlated 
from an Italian poet, who was the Cleyeland 
of his age, and had multitudes of admirers. The 
ſubject is an accident that happened under the 
reign of pope Leo, when a firework, that had 
been prepared upon the caſtle of Saint Angelo, 


began to play before its time, being kindled by 
a flaſh of lightning. The author hath written 


a poem in the ſame kind of ſtile, as that 1 
have already exemplified in proſe. Every line 
in it is a riddle, and the reader muſt be forced 
to conſider it twiceor thrice, before he will know 
that the Cynic's tenement is a tub, and Bacchus 
his caſt-coat a hogſhead, - &c. 


Twas 
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| © *T'was night, and heav'n, a Cyclops all the day, 
tle An Argus now did countleſs eyes diſplay z 


his In ev'ry window Rome her joy declares, 

ed + All bright and ſtudded with terreſtrial ſtars, 

im A blazing chain of lights her roofs entwines, 

> And round her neck the mingled luſtre ſhines 
1d The Cynic's rolling tenement conſpires, | 
le With Bacchus his caſt-coat, to feed the fires. . 
1 Ihe pile, till big with undiſcover'd ſnows, 
2 The Tuſcan pile did laſt its freight diſcloſe, 

2 Where the proud tops of Rome's new Atna riſe, 
7 * Whence giants fally, and invade the ſkies, 

. | | 

a- © Whilſt now the multitude expect the time, 
cir And their tir'd eyes the lofty mountain climb, 
u- A thouſand iron mouths their voices try, 

+ And thunder out a dreadful harmony; 


© In treble notes the ſmall artilFry plays, 
The deep+mouth'd cannon bellows in the baſs ; 


1 The lab'ring pile now heaves, and having giv'n 
= * Proofs of its travail, ſighs in flames to heaven. 
he The clouds invelop'd heaven from human fight, 
he + Quench'd ev'ry ſtar, and put out ev'ry light; 
ad * Now real thunder grumbles in the ſkies, 
bo, And in diſdainful murmurs Rome defies; 
Wy Nor doth its anſwer'd challenge Rome decline; 
- But whilſt both parties in full conſort join, 
I * While heav'n and earth in rival peais reſound, 

© The doubtful cracks the hearer's ſenſe confound ; 
* Whether the claps of thunderbolts they hear, 
xd Or elſe the burſt of cannon wounds their ear; 
W Whether clouds rag'd by ſtruggling metals rent, 
US Or ſtruggling clouds in Roman metals pent. 


But O, my muſe, the whole adventure tell, 
As ev'ry accident in order fell. 


— 
-N 
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Tall groves of trees the Hadrian tow'r ſurround, — 
Fictitious trees with paper garlands crown'd. me 
s Theſe know no ſpring, but when their bodies ſprout No 
In fire, and ſhoot their gilded bloſſoms out; 

When blazing leaves appear above their head, — 
And into branching flames their bodies ſpread. 

« Whilſt real thunder ſplits the firmament, 

And heav*n's whole roof in one vaſt cleft is rent, 

* The three-fork'd tongue amidſt the rupture lolls, 
Then drops, and on the airy turret falls. 
The trees now kindle, and the garland burns, 

A thouſand thunderbolts for one returns: 

* Brigades of burning archers upwards fly. 

* Bright ſpears and ſhining ſpear-men mounton high 
« Flaſh in the clouds, and glitter in the ſky. 
A ſeven-fold ſhield of ſpheres doth heaven defend, 
And back again the blunted weapons ſend ; 

$ Unwillingly they fall, and dropping down, 

+ Pour out their ſouls, their ſulph'raus ſouls, and 

5 groan. | 


While heav'n, that ſat ſpectator fill till now, 
* Itſelf turn'd actor, proud to pleaſure you; 
And ſo *tis fit, when Leo's fires appear, 
That heav'n itſelf ſhould turn an engineer; 
* That heav'n itſelf ſhould all its wonders ſhow, 
And orbs above conſent with orbs below.” 


With joy, great ſir, we view'd this pompous ſhow, | 


WY 
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DEL — 


Neque enim concludere verſum 

Divxeris eſſe ſatis: neque ſiguis ſcribat, uti nos, 
Sermoni propriora, putes hunc eſſe Poetam. 

Ho. Sat. 4. I. I. v. 40, 


Tis not enough the meaſur'd feet to cloſe; 
Nor will vou give a Poet's name to thoſe, 
Whoſe humble verſe, like mine, approaches proſe. 


© Mr. SPECTATOR, 


OU having, in your two laſt Spec- 
* TAT0ORs, given the town a couple of 


remarkable letters in different ſtiles : I 
* take this opportunity to offer to you ſome 
remarks upon the epiſtolary way of writing 
in verſe. This is a ſpecies of poetry by 
itſelf ; and has not ſo much as been hinted 
at in any of the arts of poetry, that have 
ever fallen into my hands: neither has it in 
* any age, or any nation, been ſo much culti- 
vated, as the other ſeveral kinds of poeſy. A 
man of genius may, if he pleaſes, write let- 
* ters in verſe upon all manner of ſubjects, 
* that are capable of being embelliſhed with 
* wit and language, and may render them new 
and agreeable by giving the proper turn to 
them. But in ſpeaking, at preſent, of epiſto- 
| lary poetry, I would be under{tood to mean _ 
* luc 
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ſuch writings in this kind, as have been in 
uſe amongſt the ancients, and have been co- 
pied from them by ſome moderns. Theſe 
may be reduced into two claſſes: In the one 
I ſhall range love- letters, letters of friend- 
ſhip, and letters upon mournful occaſions: 
in the other I ſhall place ſuch epiſtles in 
verſe, as may properly be called familiar, 
critical, and moral; to which may be added 
letters of mirth and humour. Ovid for the 
firſt, and Horace for the latter, are the beſt 
originals we have left. | 

He that is ambitious of ſucceeding in the 
Ovidian way, ſhould firſt examine his heart 
well, and feel whether his paſſions, eſpecially 
thoſe of the gentler kind, play eaſy, ſince it 
is not his wit, but the delicacy and tenderneſs 
of his ſentiments, that will affect his readers. 
His verſication likewiſe ſhould be ſoft, and 
all his numbers flowing and querulous. 

* The qualifications IS for writing 
epiſtles, after the model given us by Horace, 
are of a quite different nature. He that would 
excel in this kind muſt have a good fund of 
ſtrong maſculine ſenſe : To this there muſt 


.be joined a thorough knowledge of mankind, 


— 
c 


together with an inſight into the buſineſs, and 
the prevailing humours of the age. Our 
author muſt have his mind well ſeaſoned 
with the fineſt precepts of mortality, and be 
filled with nice reflexions upon the bright and 
the dark fides of human life : he muſt be a 


maſter of refined raillery, and underſtand the 


« delicacies, 
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« delicacies, as well as the abſurdities of con- 
« verfation. He muſt have a lively turn of 
« wit, with an eaſy and conciſe manner of 
« expreſſion; every thing he ſays, muſt be in 
9 0 and diſengaged manner. He muſt be 
guilty of nothing that betrays the air of a 
« recluſe, but appear a man of the world 
throughout. His illuſtrations, his compariſons, 
and the greateſt part of his images muſt be 
| © drawn from common life. Strokes of ſatire 
* and criticiſm, as well as panegyric, judiciouſly 
* thrown in, and as it were by the by, give a 
| © wonderful life and ornament to compoſitions 
| © of this kind. But let our poet, while he 
| © writes epiſtles, though never ſo familiar, ſtill 
remember that he writes in verſe, and muſt 
* for that reaſon have a more than ordinary care 
not to fall. into proſe, and a vulgar diction, 
* excepting where the nature and humour of 
the thing does neceſſarily require it. In this 
point Horace hath been thought by ſome 
critics to be ſometimes careleſs, as well as too 
* negligent of his verſification; of which he 
| © ſeems to have been ſenſible himſelf. 

All Il have to add is, that both theſe manners 
* of writing may be made as entertaining, in 
* their way, as any other ſpecies of poetry, if 
* undertaken by perſons duly qualified; and the 
latter ſort may be managed ſo as to become 
* In a peculiar manner inſtructive. 
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J ſhall add an obſervation or two to the re- 
marks of my _ ingenious r and, 


in the firſt place, take notice, that fubjects of 
the moſt ſublime nature are often treated in the 
epiſtolary way with advantage, as in the famous 
epiſtle of Horace to Auguſius. The poet ſur- 
priſes us with his pomp, and ſeems rather be- 
trayed into his ſubject, than to have aimed at 
it by deſign. He appears, like the viſit of a 
king, incognito, with a mixture of familiarity and 
grandeur. In works of this kind, when the 
dignity of the ſubject hurries the poet into deſ- 
criptions and ſentiments, ſeemingly unpreme- 
ditated, by a ſort of inſpiration ; it is uſual for 
him to recolle& himſelf, and fall back grace- 
fully into the natural ſtile of a letter. 

I might here mention an epiſtolary poem, 
juſt publiſhed by Mr. Euſden on the king's ac- 
ceſſion to the throne ; wherein amongſt many 
other noble and beautiful ſtrokes of poetry, his 
reader may fee this rule very happily obſerved. 
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Dura 
Exerce imperia, & ramos compeſce fluentes. 
Viro, Georg. 2. v. 369. 


—— Exert a rigorous ſway, 
And lop the too luxuriant boughs away. 


letters, which are written to me under the 

character of SpECTATOR, and which I have 
not made uſe of, were publiſhed in a volume, 
they would not be an unentertaining collection. 
The variety of the ſubjects, ſtiles, ſentiments, 
and informations, which are tranſmitted to me, 
would lead a very curious, or very idle reader, 
inſenſibly along, through a great many pages. 
I know ſome authors, who would pick up a 
Secret Hiſtory out of ſuch materials, and make 
a bookſeller an alderman by the copy. I ſhall 
therefore carefully preſerve the original papers 
in 2 room ſet apart for that purpoſe, to the 
end that they may be of ſervice to poſterity ; 
but ſhall at preſent content myſelf with owning 
the receipt of ſeveral letters, lately come to my 


* AVE often thought, that if the ſeveral 


hands, the authors whereof are impatient for an 


anſwer, 
Clariſſa, whoſe letter is dated from Cornbill, 
deſires to be eaſed in ſome ſcruples relating to 
the 
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the ſkill of aſtrologers. Referred to the dumb 


© man for an anſwer.” 
J. C. who propoſes a love-caſe, as he call 


it, to the loves caſuiſt, is hereby deſired to ſpeil; 


of it to the miniſter of the pariſh ; it being a 


Caſe of conſciefice. 


The poor young lady, whoſe letter is dated 
October 26, who complains of a harſh guardian, 
and an unkind brother, can only have my good 
wiſhes, unleſs ſhe pleaſes to be more particular, 

The petition of a certain gentleman, whoz 
name I have forgot, famous for renewing the 


curls of decayed perriwigs, is referred to * the 


« cenſor of ſmall wares.” 

The remonſtrance of T. C. againſt the profi- 
nation of the ſabbath by barbers, ſhoe-cleaner, 
&c. had better be offered to * the ſociety of te- 
© formers.” 

A learned and laborious treatiſe upon: the art 
of fencing, *© returned to the author. 

To the gentleman of Oxford, who defires me 
to inſert a copy of Latin verſes, which were 
denied a place in the Univerfity Book. Anſwer, 
Nonum prematur in annum. | 

To my learned correſpondent who writes 
againſt maſters gowns, and poke-ſleeves, with 
a word in defence of large ſcarves. Anſwer. 
© I reſolve not to raiſe animoſities amongſt the 
« clergy. | 

To the lady who writes with rage againſt one 
of her own ſex, upon the account of party- 
warmth. Anſwer. Is not the lady ſhe writes 
* againſt reckoned handſome ?' 

I deſire 
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I defire Tom Truelove (who ſends me a ſonnet 
upon his miſtreſs, with a deſire to print it 
immediately) to conſider, that is long fince 1 
| 2», , „ 

I ſhall anſwer a very profound letter from 
my old friend the upholſterer, Who is ſtill in- 
quiſitive whether the king of Sweden be living 
or dead, by whiſpering him in the ear, that 
© I believe he is alive. 

Let Mr. Dapperwit conſider, What is that 
long ſtory of the cuckoldom to me?“ 
At the earneſt deſire of Monimia's lover, who 
declares himſelf very penitent, he is recorded 
25 my paper by the name of * the faithful 
1 alio. 

The petition of Charles Cockſure, which the 
petitioner ſtiles © very reaſonable'—* rejected. 

The memorial of Philander, which he defires 
may be diſpatched out of hand, poſtponed.” 

I defire S. R. not to repeat the expreſſion 
© under the ſun' ſo often in his next lettee. 
The letter of P. S. who defires either to have 
it printed intire, or committed to the flames, 
* not to be printed intire. 


III. WE Monday, 
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No 620 Monday, November 15. 


4 
— 


Hic vir, bic eſt, tibi quem promitti ſæpiùs audis. 
Viss, En. 6. v. 791. 
Behold the promis'd Chief | 


'AVING lately preſented my reader with 

a copy of verſes full of the falſe ſublime, 

| I an here communicate to him an ex- 

cellent ſpecimen of the true: though it hath 
not been yet publiſhed, the judicious reader will 
readily diſcern it. to be the work of a maſter: 
and if, he hath read that noble poem on The 
Proſbect of Peace, he will not be at a loſs to 


gueſs at the author. 
The ROYAL PROGRESS. 


* TK 7 HEN Brunswick firſt appear'd, each honeſt 
0 4 A 

Intent on verſe, diſdain'd the rules of art; 

For him the ſongſters, in unmeaſur'd odes, 
Debas'd Alcides, and dethron'd the gods, 

In golden chains the kings of India led, 

Or rent the turbant from the Sultan's head. 


One, in old fables, and the Pagan ſtrain, WE. 
With »ympbs and tritons, wafts him o'er the main; 


Another draws fierce Lucifer in arms, 
And fills th' infernal region with alarms; 


* By Mr, Tickel, "> 
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© A third awakes ſome. Druid, to foretel 
N Each future triumph from his dreary cell. 
* Exploded fancies ! that in vain deceive, 
While the mind nauſeates what ſhe can't believe. 
My muſe th' expected hero ſhall purſue 


= From clime to clime, and keep him ſtill in view: 
His ſhining march deſcribe in faithful lays, 

791, Content to paint him, nor preſume to praiſe ; 
Their charms, if charms they have, the truth ſups 

* plies, | 

ith * And from the theme unlabour'd beauties riſe. 

a; By longing nations for the throne deſign d, 

th And calPd to guard the rights of human-kind ; 


© With ſecret grief his god-like ſoul repines, 


vill And Britaims crown with joyleſs luſtre ſhines, 
T: * While prayers and tears his deſtin'd progreſs ſtay, 
e And crowds of mourners choke their ſov'reign's way. 


Not ſo he march'd, when hoſtile ſquadrons ſtood 
© In ſcenes of death, and fir'd his generous blood; 
When his hot courſer paw'd th' Hungarian plain, 
And adverſe legions ſtood the ſhock in vain. 

* His frontiers paſt, the Belgian bounds he views, 
* And croſs the level fields his march purſues. 

* Here pleas'd the land of freedom to furvey, 
He greatly ſcorns the thirſt of boundleſs ſway. 

© Ofer the thin ſoil, with ſilent joy, he ſpies 

* Tranſplanted woods, and borrow'd verdure riſe z 
Where ev'ry meadow won with toil and blood, 
From haughty tyrants, and the raging flood, 

* With fruits and flow'rs the careful hind ſupplies, 
And clothes the marſhes in a rich diſguiſe. 
Such wealth for frugal hands doth heav'n decree, 
* And ſuch thy gifts, celeſtial liberty ! 


eſt 


Through ſtately towns, and many a fertile plain, 
The pomp advances to the neighb'ring main. 
1 2 Whole 
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* Whole nations crowd around with joyful cries, 
And view the hero with inſatiate eyes. 


0 
1 


. 
In Haga's towers he waits, till eaſtern gales H 
Propitious riſe to ſwell the Britiſb fails. A 
* Hither the fame of England's monarch brings 0 
* The vows and friendſhips of the neighb'ring kings; A 
Mature in wiſdom, his extenſive mind A 
« Takes in the blended int'reſts of mankind, Ft 
* The world's great patriot. Calm thy anxious breaſt, (68 
Secure in him, O Europe, take thy reſt; * H 
* Henceforth thy kingdoms ſhall remain confin'd "A 
© By rocks or ſtreams the mounds which heav'n de- 
* fipn'd; W , 
* The Alps their new made-monarch ſhall reſtrain, 2 
Nor ſhall thy hills, Pirene, riſe in vain. : 5 
5 * 
gut ſee! to Britain's iſle the ſquadrons ſtand, ol © 
© And leave the ſinking towers, and leſſening land. * B 
| The royal bark bounds o'er the floating plain, * 
| © Breaks through the billows, and divides the main. "a 
© Ofer the vaſt deep, great monarch, dart thine eyes, 
A watry proſpect bounded by the ſkies: _ ; 
© Ten thouſand veſſels, from ten thouſand ſhores, 6:0] 
Bring gums and gold, and either India's ſtores, "0 
< Behold the tributes haſtening to thy throne, * D 
And ſee the wide horizon all thy own, . - 
© Still is it thine ; tho' now the chearful crew ; 1 
Hail Albion's cliffs, juſt whitening to the view. 1 
Before the wind with ſwelling fails they ride, : 
Till Thames receives them in his opening tide, . 
© The monarch hears the thundering peals around, . - 
* From trembling woods and echoing hills rebound. hs 
Nor miſſes yet, amid the deafening train, F | 
t The roarings of the hoarſe-reſounding main. N «1 
| | n 0 
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As in the flood he ſails, from either fide 
He views his kingdom in its rural pride; 
A various ſcene the wide-ſpread landſkip yields, 
« Ofer rich encloſures and luxuriant fields: 
A lowing herd each fertile paſture fills, 
And diſtant flocks ſtray o'er a thouſand hills. 
Fair Greenwich hid in woods with new delight, 
© (Shade above ſhade) now riſes to the ſight : 
His woods ordained to viſit ev'ry ſhore, 
And guard the iſland which they grac'd before. 


* 


e- 
+ The ſun now rolling down the weſtern way, 


© A blaze of fires renews the fading day; 

* Unnumber'd barks the regal barge unfold, 

* Brightening the twilight with its beamy gold; 
* Lelis thick the finny ſhoals, a countleſs fry, 
Before the whale or kingly dolphin fly, 

* In one vaſt ſhout he ſeeks the crowded ſtrand, 
* And in a peal of thunder gains the land, 


Welcome, great ſtranger, to our longing eyes, 
Oh! king deſir'd, adopted Albzon cries, 
For thee the eaſt breatl'd out a proſp'rous breeze, 
Bright were the ſuns, and gently ſwell'd the ſeas, 
* Thy preſence did each doubrful heart compoſe, 
And factions wonder'd that they once were foes ; 
* That joyful day they loſt each hoſtile name, 
* The ſame their aſpect, and their voice the ſame. 


* So two fair twins, whoſe features were deſign'd 
* At one ſoft moment in the mother's mind, | 
* Show each the other with reflected grace, 
And the ſame beauties bloom in either face; 
* The puzzled ſtrangers which is which enquire 
* Deluſion grateful to the ſmiling fire. 


. From 
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From that fair ® hill, where hoary ſages boaſt 
© To name the ftars, and count the heav'nly hoſt, 
By the next dawn doth great Auguſta riſe, 
© Proud town! the nobleſt ſcene beneath the ſkies. 
* Ofer Thames her thouſand ſpires their luſtre ſhed, 
And a vaſt navy hides his ample bed, 

A floating foreſt. From the diſtant ſtrand. 
A line of golden cars ſtrikes o'er the land: 
HBritannia's peers in pomp and rich array, 
Before their king, triumphant, lead the way, 
Far as the eye can reach, the gaudy train, 

A bright proceſſion, ſhines along the plain. 


* So haply. through the heav'ns wide pathleſs ways 
A comet draws a long extended blaze; 
From eaſt to weſt burns through th'ethereal frame, 
And half heav'n's convex glitters with the flame. 


© Now to the regal towers ſecurely brought, 
He plans Britannia's glories in his thought, 
© Reſumes the delegated pow'r he gave, 
© Rewards the faithful, and reſtores the brave. 
© Whom ſhall the muſe from out the ſhining throng 
Select to heighten and adorn her ſong ? 
Thee, Hallifax. To thy capacious mind, 
O man approv'd, is Britain's wealth conſign'd. 
Her coin (while Naſſau fought) debas'd and rude, 
* By thee in beauty and in truth renew'd, 
An arduous work! Again thy charge we ſee, 
And thy own care once more returns to thee. 
O] form'd in every ſcene to awe and pleaſe, 
Mix wit with pomp, and dignity with eaſe : 
© Tho? calld to ſhine aloft, thou wilt not ſcorn 
* To ſmile on arts thyſelf did once adorn ; 
For this thy name ſucceeding time ſhall praiſe, 
And envy leſs thy garter, than thy bays. 


* Flamſtead houſe. : 
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The muſe, if fir'd with thy enlivening beams, 
Perhaps ſhall aim at more exalted themes, 
Record our monarch in a nobler ſtrain, 

And ſing the opening wonders of his reign ; 

Bright CarOLINA's heav'nly beauties trace, 

Her valiant Coxsox r, and his blooming race. 

A train of kings their fruitful love ſupplies, 

A glorious ſcene to Abion's raviſh'd eyes; 

Who ſees by Bxunswick's hand her ſcepter ſway'd, 
And through his line from age to age convey'd. 


— 
* * =” * 9 
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—— ans. 


Poſtquam ſe lumine puro 
Implevit, ftellaſque vagas miratur & aſtra 
Fixa polis, vidit quanta ſub nofte jaceret 

Neſtra dies, reſitque ſui ludibria 


Now to the bleſt abode, with wonder fill'd, 
The ſun and moving planets he beheld ; 


Survey'd our duſky, faint, imperfect day, 
And under what a cloud of night we lay. 


Then, looking down on the ſun's feeble ray, 
ROwE. 


obſervations out of the common road, I 


3 E following letter having in it ſome 
X ſhall make it the entertainment of this 


day. 


* Mr. SrRœTATOR, 


- * E common topics againſt the pride of 
: man, which are laboured by florid and 
* declamatory writers, are taken from the baſe- 

Y 4 «* neſs 


Lucan. I. g. v. 11. 
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neſs of his original, the imperfections of his 
nature, or the ſhort duration of thoſe goods 
in which he makes his boaſt. Though it be 
true that we can have nothing in us that 
ought to raiſe our vanity, yet a conſciouſneſs 
of our own merit may be ſometimes laudable. 
The folly therefore lies here: we are apt to 
pride ourſelves in worthleſs or perhaps ſhame- 
tul things; and, on the other hand, count 
that diſgraceful which is our trueſt glory. 
Hence it is, that the lovers of praiſe take 
wrong meaſures to attain it. Would a yain 
man confult his own heart, he would find, 
that if others knew his weakneſſes as well 
as he himſelf doth, he could not have the im- 
pudence to expect the public eſteem. Pride 
therefore flows from want of reflexion, and 
ignorance of ourſelves. Knowledge and hu- 
mility come upon us together. 
* The proper way to make an eſtimate of 
ourſelves, is to conſider ſeriouſly what it is 
we value or deſpiſe in others. A man who 
boaſts of the goods of fortune, a gay dreſs, 
or a new title, is generally the mark of 
ridicule. We ought therefore not to admire 
in ourſelves, what we are ſo ready to laugh 
at in other men. | 
* Much leſs can we with reafon pride our- 
ſelves in thoſe things, which at ſome time of 
our life we ſhall certainly deſpiſe. And yet, 
if we will give ourſelves the trouble of look- 
ing backward and forward on the ſeveral 
changes which we have already undergone and 
| | « hereafter 
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hereafter muſt try, we ſhall find that the greater 


_ of our knowledge and wiſdom ſerve 


only to ſhew us our own imperfections. 

As we riſe from childhood to youth, we 
look with contempt on the toys and trifles 
which our hearts have hitherto been ſet upon, 
When we advance ta manhood, we are held 
wiſe in proportion to our ſhame and regret 
for the raſhneſs and extravagance of youth. 
Old age fills us with mortifying reflexions 
upon a life miſpent in the purſuit of anxious 
wealth or uncertain honour, Agreeable to this 
gradation of thought in this life, it may be 
reaſonably ſuppoſed, that in a future ſtate, the 
wiſdom, the experience, and the maxims of old 


age, will be looked upon by a ſeparate ſpirit 


in much the ſame light as an ancient man 
now ſees the little follies and toyings of in- 
fants. Thepomps, the honours, the policies, 
and arts of mortal men, will be thought as 
trifling as hobby-horſes, mock-battles, or any 
other ſports that now employ all the cunning 
and ſtrength, and ambition of rational beings, 
from four years old to nine or ten. | 
* If the notion of a gradual riſe in beings, 
from the meaneſt to the moſt high, be not a 
vain imagination, it is not improbable that an 
angel looks down upon a man, as a man 
doth upon a creature which approaches the 
neareſt to the rational nature. By the ſame 
rule, if I may indulge my fancy in this par- 
ticular, a ſuperior brute looks with a kind 


of pride on one of an inferior ſpecies. If 
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they could reflect, we might imagine from 


6 
« 
64 
c 


4 « - 1 « # . 


the geſtures 'of ſome of them 'that they think 
themſelves the ſovereigns 'of the world, and 
that all things were made for them. Such a 
thought would not be more abſurd in brute 
creatures, than one which men are apt to en- 
tertain, namely, that all the ſtars in the 
firmament were created only to pleaſe their 

es and amuſe their imaginations. Mr. Dry. 
£4 in his fable of the Cock and the For, 
makes a fpeech for his hero the cock, which 
is a pretty inſtance for this purpoſe, 


«© Then turning, ſaid to Partlet, ſee, my dear, 
« How laviſh nature hath adorn'd the year; 
« How the pale primroſe and the violet ſpring, 


And birds effay their throats, difus'd to ſing: 


« All theſe are ours, and I with pleaſure ſee 


Man ſtrutting on two legs, and aping me.” 


* What 1 would obſerve from the whole is 
this, that we ought to value ourſelves upon 
thoſe things only which ſuperior beings thinł 
valuable, ſince that is the only way for us not 
to ſink in our own eſteem hereafter.” 
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— Fallentis ſemita vite. 
Hor. Ep. 18. 1. 1. v. 103. 


A ſafe private quiet, which betrays 


Itſelf to eaſe, and cheats away the days. 
| Poor. 


© Mr. SPECTATOR, 


* I' I a former ſpeculation you have obſerved, 
that true greatneſs doth not conſiſt in that 
* ® pomp and noiſe wherein the generality of 
* mankind are apt to place it. You have there 
* taken notice, that virtue in obſcurity often 
appears more illuſtrious in the eye of ſuperior 
* beings, than all that paſſes for grandeur and 
* magnificence among men. | 

* When we look back upon the hiſtory of 
* thoſe who have borne the parts of kings, 
* ſtateſmen, or commanders, they appear to 
* us ſtripped of thoſe out- ſide ornaments that 
* dazzled their contemporaries ; and we regard 
* their perſons as great or little, in proportion to 
* the eminence of their virtues or vices. The 
* wiſe ſayings, generous ſentiments, or diſin- 
* tereſted conduct of a philoſopher under mean 
* circumſtances of life, ſet him higher in our 
* eſteem than the mighty potentates of the 
earth, 
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earth when we view them both through the 
long proſpect of many ages. Were the me- 
moirs of an obſoure man, who lived up to 
the dignity of his nature, and according to 
the rules of virtue, to be laid before us, we 
ſhould find nothing in ſuch a character which 
might not ſet him on a level with men of 
the higheſt ſtations. The following extra& 
out of the private papers of an honeft cauntry- 
gentleman will ſet this matter in a clear light, 
Your reader will perhaps conceive a greater 
idea of him from theſe actions done in ſecret, 
and without a witneſs, than of thoſe which 
have drawn upon them the admiration cf 
multitudes. 


MEMOIRS. 


* In my twenty ſecond year I found a violent 
affection for my couſin Charles's wife growing 
upon me, wherein I was in danger of ſucceed- 
ing, if I had not upon that account begun 
my travels into foreign countries. | 
A little after my return into England, at a 
private meeting with my uncle Francis, | 
refuſed the offer of his eſtate, and prevailed 
upon him not to difinherit his ſon Nd. 
% Mem. Never to tell this to Ned, leſt he 
ſhould think hardly of his deceaſed father; 
though he continues to ſpeak ill of me for 
this very reaſon. | 
* Prevented a ſcandalous taw-fuit betwixt my 
nephew Harry and his mother, by ary 
| « her 
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th « her underhand, out of my own pocket, ſo 
I much money yearly as the diſpute was about. 


« Procured a benefice for a young divine, 
« who is ſiſter's ſon to the good man who was 
my tutor, and hath been dead twenty years. 

Gave ten pounds to poor Mrs.—, my 
« friend H——'s widow. 


* until I have fetched it up again. 

„% Mem. To repair my houſe and finiſh my 

1 in order to employ poor people after 

arveſt- time. 

« Ordered Fohr to let out goodman's D—'s 
* ſheep that were pounded, by night : but not 
* to let his fellow-ſervants know it. 

“ Prevailed upon M. T. eſquire, not to take 
* the law of the farmer's ſon for ſhooting a par- 
A tridge, and to give him his gun again. 

* Paid the apothecary for curing an old wo- 
* man that confeſſed herſelf a witch. 

Gave away my favourite dog for biting a 
* beggar. 

Made the miniſter of the pariſh and a 
«* whig juſtice of one mind, by putting them 
* to explain their notions to one another. 

* Mem. to turn off Peter for ſhooting a doe 
* while ſhe was eating acorns out of his hand. 
When my neighbour John, who hath often 
© Injured me, comes to make his requeſt to- 
* morrow : 

** Mem. I have forgiven him. 

* Laid up my chariot, and ſold my hare, 
* to relieve the poor in a ſcarcity of corn. 

cc In 


cc 


« Mem. To retrench one diſh at my table, 
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© In the ſame year remitted to my tenants a 
&« fifth part of their rents. 

« As I was airing to-day, I fell into a 28 
« that warmed my heart, and ſhall, I hope, be 
« the better for it as long as I live. 

« Mem. to charge my ſon in private to 
e erect no monument for me; but not to put 
« this in my laſt will.“ 


1 8 
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No 623 Monday, November . 
Sed mihi vel tellus optem pri u in debiſcat, | 
Vel pater onuipotens 4 70 me fulmine ad unbras, 


Pallentes umgras Erebi notiemque profi 


Ante, pudor quam te violem, aut tya jura re Jolvan, 
Lle meos, primus qui me fibi junxit, amores 


Abſtultt : * 2 ſecum das Jeanne. 


En. 4. . 2. 


But firſt let yawning eatth a paſſage alge red, 
And let me through the dark abyi; 

Firſt let avenging Jove, wy Can dem bi from high, 
Drive down this body to the nether ſæy, 


Condemn'd with ghoſts in endleſs night to lie; 


Before I break the plighted faith I gave: | 
No; he who had my vows, ſhall ever have; 
For whom I lov'd on earth, 1 worſhip i in the grave. 


DRVYDEX. 


for the following curious piece of antiquit), 
which F-thall communicate to the public! in 
his own words. 1 


[| AM oblior to my friend, the love-caſuif, 


N. 623 THE SPECTATOR. 


© Mr. SPECTATOR, 


VO may remember, that I lately tranſ- 
c mitted to you an account of an ancient 
© cuſtom, in the manors of Eaſt and Weſt-En- 
« borne, in the county of Berks, and elſewhere. 
« If a cuſtomary tenant die, the widow ſhall 
« have what the law calls her Free-bench in 
« all his copy-hold-lands, dum ſola & caſta 
« fuerit; that is, while ſhe lives ſingle and 
« chaſte; but if ſhe commits incontinency, 
« ſhe forfeits her eſtate: yet if ſhe will come 
into the court riding backward upon a black 
* ram, with his tail in her hand, and fay the 
* words following, the ſteward is bound by the 
« cuſtom to re-admit her to her Free-bench. 


Here I am, 

« Riding upon a black ram, 

„Like a whore as I am; 

And, for my crincum crancum, 

Have loſt my bincum bancum: 

And for my tails game, 

* Have done this worldly ſhame ; 

Therefore, I pray you, Mr. ſteward, let me 
„have my land again.“ 


* After having informed you that my lord 
Cote obſerves, that this is the moſt frail and 
* ſlippery tenure of any in England, I ſhall tell 
* you, fince the writing of that letter, I have, 
* according to my promiſe, been at great pains 
in ſearching out the records of the black 
ram; and have at laſt met with the proceed- 

ing 
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ing of the court-baron, held in that behalf, 6 
for the ſpace of a whole day: . The. record © w 
faith, that a ſtrict inquiſition having been made ra 
into the right of the tenants to their ſeveral © uf 
eſtates by. the crafty old ſteward, he found gc 
that many of the lands of the manor were, * th 
by default of the ſeveral widows, forfeited to ob 
the lord, and accordingly would have entered « th 
on the premiſes : upon which the good wo- en 
men demanded the benefit of the ram.” F 
The ſteward, after having peruſed their ſeveril dc 
pleas, adjourned the court to r h 
that they might have day enough before * th 
them. = I t ki 
* The court being ſet, and filled with a great © W) 

concourſe of people, who came from all * he 
parts to ſee the ſolemnity, the firſt who en- 0 
tered was the widow Frontly, who had made v 
her appearance in the laſt year's cavaleade. 5 as 
The regiſter obſerves, that finding it an caly ve 
pad- ram, and fore-ſeeing ſhe might have fur- 0 

ther occaſion for it, ſhe purchaſed it of the * he 

ſteward. | © as 

Mrs. Sarah Dainty, telict of Mr. Joln q 

Dainty, who was the greateſt prude in the 5 

pariſh, came next in the proceſſion. She at * th 

feſt made ſome difficulty of taking the tail " te 

in her hand; and was obſerved in pronouncing * th 
the form of penance, to ſoften the two molt " fe 

emphatical words into CIincum Clancum but "MW 

the ſteward took care to make her ſpeak plain N 

Engliſh, before he would let her have her land 7M 
again, * & 


be 
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The third widow that was brought to this 
* worldly ſhame, being mounted upon a vicious 
ram, had the misfortune to be thrown by him; 
upon which ſhe hoped to be excuſed from 
going through the reſt of the ceremony: but 
| © the ſteward being well verſed in the law, 
* obſerved very wiſely upon this occaſion, that 
the breaking of the rope does not hinder the 


vo- execution of the criminal. 
n.“ The fourth lady upon record was the wi- 
eral dow Ogle, a famous coquette, who had kept 


* half a ſcore young fellows off and on for 
the ſpace of two years; but having been more 
* kind to her carter John, ſhe was introduced 
n_ the huzza's of all her lovers about 
* her. 

Mrs. Sable appearing in her weeds, which 
were very new and freſh, and of the ſame 
colour with her whimfical palfrey, made a 
very decent figure in the ſolemnity. 

Another who had been ſummoned to make 
her appearance, was excuſed by the ſteward, 
* as well knowing in his heart, that the good 
* {quire himſelf had qualified her for the ram. 


the indictment, pleaded her belly. But it was 
remembered that ſhe made the ſame excuſe 
the year before: upon which the ſteward ob- 
* ſerved, that ſhe might ſo contrive it as never 
to do the ſervice of the manor. 

The widow Fidget being cited into court, 
* infiſted that ſhe had done no more ſince the 
* death of her huſband, than what ſhe uſed to 
Vor. VIII. 2 do 


* Mrs: Quick having nothing to object againſt 
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muted her puniſhment, and ordered her to 


in the fixty-ninth year of her age. 
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do in his life-time; and withal defired Mr, 
Steward to conſider his own wife's caſe, if 
he ſhould chance to die before her. 

* The next in order was a dowager of a very 
corpulent make, who would have been ex- 
cuſed as not finding any ram that was able 
to carry her; upon which the ſteward com- 


make her to entry upon a black ox. 

The widow Maſewell, a woman who had 
long lived with a moſt unblemiſhed character 
having turned off her old chamber-maid in: 
pet, was by that revengeful creature brought 
in upon the black ram nine times the ſame 
day. 

* Several widows of the neighbourhood, be- 
ing brought upon their trial, ſhewed that 
they did not hold of the manor, and wert 
diſcharged accordingly. 

A pretty young creature who cloſed the 
proceſſion came ambling in, with fo bewitch- 
ing an air, that the ſteward was obſerved to 
caſt a ſheep's eye upon her, and married hei 
within a month after the death of his wife. 

* N. B. Mrs Touchwood appeared, accord- 
ing to ſummons, but had nothing laid to her 
charge ; having lived irreproachable fince the 
deceaſe of her —— x 19 left her a widow 


c 1 am, Sir, &c. 


Wedneſd aſs 
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No 624 Wedneſday, November 24. 


* ä 


—— 


4 * 
—— 


Audire, atque togam jubeo componere, quiſquis 
Ambitione mala, aut argenti pallet amore, 
Quiſguis IUXUTI——— Hor, Sat. 3. I. 2. v. 77. 


Sit ſtill, and hear, thoſe whom proud thoughts do ſwell, 


ter, Thoſe that look pale by loving coin too well; 

is Whom luxury corrupts. CREECH, 
ont 

une 


ANKIND is divided into two parts, 
the buſy and the idle. The buſy world 
may be divided into the virtuous and 

the vicious. The vicious again into the cove- 

tous, the ambitious, and the ſenſual. The idle 
part of mankind are in a ſtate inferior to any one 
of theſe. All the other are engaged in the 
purſuit of happineſs, though often miſplaced, 
and are therefore more likely to be attentive to 
ſuch means as ſhall be propoſed to them for 
that end. The idle, who are neither wiſe for 


this world, nor the next, are emphatically called 
her by doctor Tz/lofſon, fools at large. They pro- 
the poſe to themſelves no end, but run adrift with 
low every wind. Advice therefore would be but 


thrown away upon them, ſince they would 
ſcarce take the pains to read it. I ſhall not 
fatigue any of this worthleſs tribe with a long 
harangue ; but will -leave them with this ſhort 
faying of Plato, that labour is preferable to 
* idleneſs, as brightneſs to ruſt.” 

Z 2 The 
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The purſuits of the active part of mankind are 
either in the paths of religion and virtue; or 
on the other hand, in the roads to wealth, ho- 
nours, or pleaſure. I ſhall, therefore, compare 
the purſuits of avarice, ambition, and ſenſual 
delight, with their oppoſite virtues; and ſhall 
conſider which of theſe principles engages men 
in a courſe of the greateſt labour, ſufferlag and 
aſſiduity. Moſt men, in their cool reaſonings, 
are willing to allow that a courſe of virtue will 
in the end be rewarded the moſt amply; but 
repreſent the way to it as rugged and narrow, 
If therefore it can be made appear, that men 
ſtruggle through as many troubles to be miſera- 
ble, as they do to be happy, my readers may 
perhaps be perſuaded to be good, when they 
find they ſhall loſe nothing by it. 

Firſt, for avarice. The miſer is more in- 
duſtrious than the faint : the pains of getting, 
the fears of loſing, and the inability of enjoy- 
ing his wealth, have been the mark of ſatire 
in all ages. Were his repentance upon his 
neglect of a good bargain, his ſorrow for being 
over-reached, his hope of improving a ſum, and 
his fear of falling into want, directed to their 
proper objects; they would make fo many dif- 
ferent chriſtian graces and virtues. He may 
apply to himſelf a great part of Saint Pauls 
catalogue of ſufferings. * A journeying often; 
in perils of waters, in perils of robbers, in 
« perils among falſe brethren. In wearineſs and 
* painfulneſs, in watchings often, in hunger and 
* thirſt, in faſtings often At how _ 

els 
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= leſs expence might he lay up to himſelf trea- 
T « ſures in heaven?” or if I may, in this place, 
* be allowed to add the ſaying of a great philoſo- 
10 pher, he may provide ſuch poſſeſſions, as fear 


* neither arms, nor men, nor Jove himſelf. 


toils of ambition, in the ſame light as we have 
conſidered thoſe of ayarice, we ſhall readily 
own that far leſs trouble is requiſite to gain 
laſting glory, than the power and reputation of 
a few years; or, in other words, we may with 
more eaſe deſerve honour, than obtain it. The 
ambitious man ſhould remember Cardinal Wol- 


ſey's complaint. © Had I ſerved God, with the 
K ſame application, wherewith I ſerved my 
7 * king, he would not have forſaken me in my 


old age. The cardinal here ſoftens his ambi- 
tion by the ſpecious pretence of * ſerving his 
king: whereas his words, in the proper con- 
ſtruction, imply, that if inſtead of being acted 
by ambition, he had been acted by religion, he 
ſhould now have felt the comforts of it, when 
the whole world turned its back upon him, 
Thirdly, let us compare the pains of the 
ſenſual, with thoſe of the virtuous, and ſee 
which are heavier in the balance. It may ſeem 
ſtrange, at the firſt view, that the men of 
pleaſure ſhould be adviſed to change their courſe, 
becauſe they lead a painful life. Yet when we 
ſee them ſo active and vigilant in queſt of de- 
light; under ſo many diſquiets, and the ſport 
of ſuch various paſſions; let them anſwer, as 
they can, if the pains they undergo do not out- 
23 | weigh 


In the ſecond place, if we look upon the 
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weigh their enjoyments. The infidelities on the 
one part between the two ſexes, and the ca- 
Prices on the other, the debaſement of reaſon, 
the pangs of expectation, the diſappointments 
in poſſeſſion, the ſtings of remorſe, the vani- 
ties and vexations attending even the moſt re- 
fined delights that make up this buſineſs of life, 
render it fo filly and uncomfortable, that no 
man is thought wiſe until he hath got over it, 
or happy, but in proportion as he hath cleared 
himſelf from it. | | 

The ſum of all is this. Man is made an 
active being. Whether he walks in the paths 
of virtue or vice, he is ſure to meet with many 
difficulties to prove his patience, and excite 
his induſtry. The fame, if not greater labour, 
is required in the ſervice of vice and folly, a; 
of virtue and wiſdom ; and he hath this eaſy 
choice left him, whether, with the ſtrength he 
is maſter of, he will purchaſe happineſs or re- 
pentance. e 


Friday 
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No 625 Friday, November 26. 


— —_ — 


Amores 
De tenero meditatur ungui. Hor, Od. 6. I. 3. v. 23. 


Love, from her tender years, her thoughts employ'd. 


H E love-cauſuiſt hath referred to me the 

| following letter of queries, with his 

anſwers to each queſtion, for my appro- 

bation. I have accordingly conſidered the ſe- 

veral matters therein contained, and hereby 

confirm and ratify his anſwers, and require the 
gentle queriſt to conform herſelf thereunto. 


*S TR, 


I WAS thirteen the ninth of November laſt, 
J and muſt now begin to think of ſettling 
* myſelf in the world, and fo I would humbly 
beg your advice, what I muſt do with Mr. 
* Fondle, who makes his addreſſes to me. He 
is a very pretty man, and hath the blackeſt 
* eyes and whiteſt teeth you ever ſaw. Though 
he is but a younger brother, he dreſſes like a 
* man of quality, and no body comes into a 
* room like him. I know he hath refuſed 
* great offers, and if he cannot marry me, he 
* will never have any body elſe. But my fa- 
ther hath forbid him the houſe, becauſe he 
* ſent me a copy of verſes ; for he is one of the 
24 greateſt 
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greateſt wits in town. My eldeſt ſiſter, who, 
with her good-will, would call me miſs as 
long as I live, muſt be married before me, 
they ſay. She tells them that Mr. Fondl: 
makes a fool of me, and will ſpoil the child, 
as ſhe calls me, like a confident thing as ſhe 
is. In ſhort, I am refolved to marry Mr. 
Fondle, if it be but to ſpite her. But becauſe 
I would do nothing that is imprudent, I beg 
of you to give me your anſwers to ſome queſ- 
tions I will write down, and defire you to get 


them printed in the SpECTATOR, and I do 
not doubt but you will give ſuch advice, as 


Jam ſure, I ſhall follow. 

When Mr. Fonale looks upon me for half 
an hour together, and calls me angel, is he 
not in love? | 
Anſwer, No. 

May I not be certain he will be a kind 
huſband, that has promiſed me half my por- 
tion in pin-money, and to keep me a coach 
and fix in the bargain ? 

No. | 

* Whether I, who have been acquainted 
with him this whole year almoſt, am not a 
better judge of his merit, than my father and 
mother, who never heard him talk, but at 


table ? n 


No. 5 
* Whether I am not old enough to chooſe 


for myſelf? 


No. | 
| «Whether 
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Whether it would not have been rude in 
* me to refuſe a lock of his hair? 

No. 

* Should not I be a very barbarous creature, 
if I did not pity a man who is always ſighing 
for my ſake? 1 

No. 

Whether you would not adviſe me to run 
* away with the poor man? 

No. 

Whether you do not think, that if I will 
* not have him, he will not drown himſelf? 

No. 

* What ſhall I fay to him the next time he 
* aſk me if I will marry him? | 

No, 


The following letter requires neither intro« 
duction nor anſwer. j 


© Mr. SPECTATOR, 


WONDER that, in the preſent ſituation of 
J affairs, you can take pleaſure in writing 
* any thing but news; for, in a word, who 
minds any thing elſe ? The pleaſure of increaſ- 
* ing in knowledge, and learning ſomething 
* new every hour of life, is the nobleſt enter- 
* tainment of a rational creature. I have a 
* very good car for a ſecret, and am naturally 
* of a communicative temper ; by which means 
* I am capable of doing you great ſervices in 
f this way. In order to make myſelf uſeful, I 
f am early in the antichamber, where I thruſt 

6 my 
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my head into the thick of the preſs, and catch 
the news, at the opening of the door, while it is 
« warm. Sometimes I ſtand by the beef-caters, 
and take the buz as it paſſes by me. At other 
times I lay my ear cloſe to the wall, and 
« ſuck in many a valuable whiſper, as it runs 
in a ſtraight line from corner to corner. When 
« I am weary with ſtanding, I repair to one 
of the neighbouring coffee-houſes, where I ſit 
« ſometimes for a whole day, and have the news 
as it comes from court freſh and freſh. In 
« ſhort, Sir, I ſpare no pains to know hoy 
the world goes. A piece of news loſes its 
flavour when it hath been an hour in the air, 
I love, if I may fo ſpeak, to have it freh 
from the tree; and to convey it to my friends 
before it is faded. Accordingly my expences 
* in coach-hire make no ſmall 3 Which 
you may believe, when I aſſure you, that! 
poſt away from coffee-houſe to coffee-houſe, 
* and foreſtal the Evening-Poſt by two hours. 
* There is a certain gentleman, who hath given 
* me the ſlip twice or thrice, and hath been 
* beforehand with me at Childs. But I have 
played him a trick, I have purchaſed a pair 
of the beſt coach-horſes I could buy for 
money, and now let him out-ſtrip me if he 
can. Once more, Mr. SpECTATOR, let me 
* adviſe you to deal in news. You may depend 
upon my aſſiſtance. But I muſt break of 
* abruptly, for I have twenty letters to write. 


© Yours in haſte, 


© Tho. Quid-nunc. 
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No 626 Monday, November 29. 


—_— 
—_——__ 


— 


Dulcique animos novitate tenebo. 
Ovid, Met. I. 4. v. 284. 


one 

Ift ——— With ſweet novelty your taſte P11 pleaſe. 

ews 7 EUusSDEN. 
In 


HAVE ſeen a little work of a learned man, 
l conſiſting of extemporary ſpeculations, which 
owed their birth to the moſt trifling occur- 


reſh rences of life. His uſual method was, to write 
nds down any ſudden ſtart of thought which aroſe in 
\ces his mind upon the fight of any odd geſticulation 
ich in a man, any whimſical mimicry of reaſon in 


a beaſt, or whatever appeared remarkable in any 
object of the viſible creation. He was able to 
moralize upon a ſnuff-box, would flouriſh elo- 
quently upon a tucker or a pair of ruffles, and 
draw practical inferences from a full-bottomed 
periwig. This I thought fit to mention, by 
way of excuſe, for my ingenious correſpondent, 
who hath introduced the following letter by 
an image, which, I will beg leave to tell him, 
is too ridiculous in ſo ſerious and noble a ſpe- 
culation. 


Mr. SpECTATOR, 
s W HEN I have ſeen young puſs playing 


her wanton gambols, and with a thou- 
* ſand antick ſhapes expreſs her own gaiety at 
the 
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© the ſame time that ſhe moved mine, while the 
old grannum hath fat by with a moſt exem- 
lary gravity, unmoved at all that paſſed; it 
hath made me reflect what ſhould be the oc- 
caſion of humours ſo oppoſite in two creatures, 
between whom there was no viſible difference 
but that of age; and I have been able to 
reſolve it into nothing elſe hut the force of 

novelty, a 
In every ſpecies of creatures, thoſe who 
haye been leaſt time in the world, appear beſt 
pleaſed with their condition: for, beſides that 
to a new comer the world hath a freſhneſs on 
it that ſtrikes the ſenſe after a moſt agreeable 
manner, being itſelf, unattended with any great 
variety of enjoyments, excites a ſenſation of 
leaſure, But as age advances, every thing 
eems to wither, the ſenſes are diſguſted 
with their old entertainments, and exiſtence 
turns flat and infipid, We may ſee this ex- 
emplified in mankind : the child, Tet him 
be free from pain, and gratified in his change 
of toys, is diverted with the ſmalleſt trifle. 
Nothing diſturbs the mirth of the boy, but a 
little puniſhment or confinement, The youth 
muſt have more violent pleaſures to employ 
his time; the man Ioves the hurry of an active 
life, devoted to the purſuits of wealth or am- 
bition ; and laſtly, old age, having loſt its ca- 
pacity for theſe avocations, becomes its own 
inſupportable burden. This variety may in 
part be accounted for by the vivacity and de- 
cay of the faculties; but I believe 1s chiefly 
* owing 
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the I © owing to this, that the longer we have been 
em. in —— of being, the leſs ſenſible is the 
* guſt we have of it; and the more it requires 
of adventitious amuſements to relieve us from 
the ſatiety and wearineſs it brings along with 
= 
* And as novelty is of a very powerful, ſo 
of a moſt extenſive influence. Moraliſts have 
* long ſince obſerved it to be the ſource of 


ho * admiration, which leſſens in proportion to our 
beft * familiarity with objects, and upon a thorough 
hat © acquaintance is utterly extinguiſhed. But I 


* think it hath not been ſo commonly remarked, 
* that all the other paſſions depend conſiderably 
| © on the ſame circumſtances. What is it but 
* novelty that awakens deſire, enhances delight, 
* kindles anger, provokes envy, inſpires horror ? 
© To this cauſe we muſt aſcribe it, that 
love languiſhes with fruition, and friendſhi 

* itſelf is recommended by intervals of ab- 
* ſence: hence monſters, by uſe, are beheld 


im 
ige * without loathing, and the moſt enchanting 
fle. beauty without rapture. That emotion of the 


* ſpirits in which paſſion conſiſts, is uſually the 
effect of ſurpriſe, and as long as it continues, 
* heightens the agreeable or diſagreeable qualities 
of its object; but as this emotion ceaſes, and 
* it ceaſes with the novelty, things appear in 
another light, and affect us even leſs than 
* might be expected from their proper energy, 
* for having moved us too much before. | 

* It may not be an uſeleſs enquiry how far the 

* love of novelty is the unavoidable growth of 
* nature, 
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nature, and in what reſpects it is peculiarly 


N* 626 


adapted to the preſent ſtate. To me it ſeem; 
impoſſible, that a reaſonable creature ſhould 
reſt abſolutely ſatisfied in any acquiſitions what- 
ever, without endeavouring farther ; for after 
its higheſt improvements, the mind hathan ide: 


of an infinity of things ſtill behind worth 


knowing, to the knowledge of which therefore 
it cannot be indifferent; as by climbing up : 
hill in the midſt of a wide plain, a man hath 
his proſpect enlarged, and, together with that, 
the bounds of his defires. Upon this account, 
I cannot think he detracts from the ſtate of 
the bleſſed, who conceives them to be per 
petually employed in freſh ſearches into m- 
ture, and to eternity advancing into the fa 
thomleſs depths of the divine perfections. 
In this thought there is nothing but what 
doth honour to theſe glorified ſpirits ; provide 
{till it be remembered, that their deſire of more 
proceeds not from their diſreliſning what they 
poſſeſs; and the pleaſure of a new enjoyment ii 
not with them meaſured by its novelty, which 
is a thing merely foreign and accidental, but by 
its real intrinſic value. After an acquaintance 
of many thouſand years with theworks of God, 
the beauty and magnificence of the creation 
fills them with the ſame pleaſing wonder and 
profound awe, which Adam felt himſelf ſeize 
with as he firſt opened his eyes upon thi 
glorious ſcene. Truth captivates with unbor- 
rowed charms, and whatever hath once given 


* ſatisfaction will always do it: in all which 


« they 
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iarly i © they have manifeſtly the advantage of us, 
ems who are ſo much governed by ſickly and 
ould MW © changeable appetites, that we can with the 
hat- ¶ © greateſt coldneſs behold the ſtupendous diſplays 
after of omnipotence, and be in tranſports at the 
1dez * puny — of human ſkill; throw aſide ſpe- 
orth culations of the ſublimeſt nature and vaſteſt 
fore importance into ſome obſcure corner of the 
UP 2 * mind, to make room for new notions of no 
hath * conſequence at all; are even tired of health, 
hat, * becauſe not enlivened with alternate pain; and 
unt, * prefer the firſt reading of an indifferent author, 
e of * to the ſecond or third peruſal of one whoſe 
per- * merit and reputation are eſtabliſhed. 

na- Our being thus formed ſerves many uſeful 


: fa- * purpoſes in the preſent ſtate. It contributes 
ons. not a little to the advancement of learning; 
hat * for, as Cicero takes notice, that which makes 
ded * men willing to undergo the fatigues of phi- 


* loſophical diſquiſitions, is not ſo much the 
* greatneſs of objects as their novelty. It is 
* not enough that there is field and game for 
* the chace, and that the underſtanding is 
* prompted with a reſtleſs thirſt of knowledge, 
* effectually to rouze the ſoul, ſunk into the 
* ſtate of ſloth and indolence; it is alſo neceſſary 
* that there be an uncommon pleaſure annexed 
* to the firſt appearance of truth in the mind. 
* This pleaſure being exquiſite for the time 
* it laſts, but tranſient, it hereby comes to paſs 
that the mind grows into an indifference to 
* its former notions, and paſſes on after new 
* difcoverics, in hope of repeating the delight. 
* 
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It is with knowledge as with wealth, the 
« pleaſure of which lies more in making endleſ; 


additions, than in taking a review of our old 
There are ſome inconveniencies that 


© ſtore. 
follow this temper, if not guarded againſt, 
particularly this, that through a too great cager- 
* neſs of ſomething new we are many times im- 
patient of ſtaying long enough upon a quel: 
tion that requires ſome time to reſolve it, 
© or, which is worſe, 
© we are maſters of the ſubject before we ar: 
* fo, only to be at the liberty of going upon 
a freſh ſcent; in Mr. Locke's words, “ we ſet 
* a little, preſume a great deal, and ſo. juny 
& to the concluſion.” 

A farther advantage of our inclination for no- 
< velty, as at preſent cireumſtantiated, is, that 

it annihilates all the boaſted diſtinctions amon 
mankind. Look not up with envy to thol 
above thee. Sounding titles, ſtately buildings, 
fine gardens, gilded chariots, rich equipages, 
what are they? They dazzle every one but 
the poſſeſſor: to him that is accuſtomed to 
them they are cheap and regardleſs things: 
they ſupply him not with brighter images, 
or more ſublime ſatisfactions than the plain 
man may have, whoſe ſmall eſtate may juſt 
enable him to ſupport the charge of a ſimple 
unencumbered life. He enters heedleſs into 
his rooms of ſtate as you or I do under ou! 
poor ſheds. The noble paintings and coſtly 
© furniture are loſt on him; he ſees them not: 


as how can it be otherwiſe, when by cuſtom, 
2 
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erſuade ourſelves that 
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fabrio infinitely more grand and finiſhed, 
that of the univerſe, ſtands unobſerved by 


old the inhabitants, and the everlaſting lamps of 
that heaven are lighted up in vain, for any notice 
inſt, that mortals take of them? Thanks to in- 
ger - © dulgent nature, which not only placed her 
im- children originally upon a level, but ſtill, by 
ueſ; the ſtrength of this principle, in a great 


* meaſure preſerves it, in ſpite of all the care 
© of man to introduce artificial diſtinctions. 


are * To add no more, Is not this fondneſs for 
pon * novelty, which makes us out of conceit with 
> ſee * all we already have, a convincing proof of 
imp a future ſtate? Either man was made in vain, 


* or this is not the only world he was made 
for: for there cannot be a greater inſtance 
* of yanity, than that to which man is liable, 


on to be deluded from the cradle to the grave 
ol: with fleeting ſhadows of happineſs. His 
195, * pleaſures, and thoſe not conſiderable neither, 
pes, die in the poſſeſſion, and freſh enjoyments do 
but * not riſe faſt enough to fill up half his life 


* with fatisfaftion., When I ſee perſons ſick 
* of themſelves any longer than they are called 
* away by ſomething that is of force to chain 
* down the preſent thought ; when I ſee them 


juſt * hurry from country to town, and then from 
ple * the town back again into the country, con- 
nto * tinually ſhifting poſtures, and placing life in 
our * all the different lights they can think of ; 


* ſurely,” ſay I to myſelf, life is vain, and 


Vor. VIII. AS « diced, 


the man beyond expreſſion ſtupid or preju- 
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judiced, who from the vanity of life cannot 
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gather, he is deſigned ſor immortality.” 


— — 
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Tantum inter denſas umbroſa cacumina fagos 
Aſſidue veniebat; ibi bæc incondita ſolus 
Montibus & ſylois ſtudio jactabat inani 
VMC. Ecl. 2. v. 3. 


He, underneath the beechen ſhade alone, 
Thus to the woods and mountains made his moan. 
DRryDpes, 


HE following account, which came to 
my hands ſome time ago, may be no 
diſagreeable entertainment to ſuch of my 

readers as haye tender hearts and nothing to do. 


Mr. SPECTATOR, 


13 FRIEND of mine died of a fever laſt 
c week, which he caught by walking too 
late in a dewy evening amongſt his reapers. 
© I muſt inform you that his greateſt pleaſure 
* was in huſbandry and gardening. He had 
< ſome humours which ſeemed inconſiſtent with 
that good ſenſe he was otherwiſe maſter of. 
His uneaſineſs in the company of women 
* was very remarkable in a man of ſuch perfect 
good- breeding, and his avoiding one particular 
* walk in his garden, where he had uſed 1 

| * pas 
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* paſs the greateſt part of his time, raiſed 


* abundance of idle conjectures in the village 
where he lived. Upon looking over his papers 
we found out the reaſon, which he never 
intimated to his neareſt friends. He was, it 
ſeems, a paſſionate lover in his youth, of 
which a large parcel of letters he left behind 
him are a witneſs. I ſend you a copy of the 
* laſt he ever wrote upon that ſubject, by which 
* you will find that he concealed the true name 
of his miſtreſs under that of Zelinda. 


* 


. I 


2 LONG month's abſence would be in- 
Fc ſupportable to me, if the buſineſs I am 


* employed in were not for the ſervice of my 


e Zelinda, and of ſuch a nature as to place 
c her every moment in my mind. I have 
« furniſhed the houſe exactly according to your 
% fancy, or, if you pleaſe my own ; for I have 
long fince learned to like nothing but what 
e you do. The apartment deſigned for your 
“ uſe is ſo exact a copy of that which you live 


« in, that I often think myſelf in your houſe 


* when I ſtep into it, but figh when I find it 
* without its proper inhabitant. You will have 
the moſt delicious proſpect ſrom your cloſet 
% window that England affords: I am ſure I 
* ſhould think it ſo, if the landſkip that ſhews 
* ſuch variety did not at the ſame time ſuggeſt 
** to me the greatneſs of the ſpace that lies be- 
** tween us. 
* The gardens are laid out very beautifully ; 
* I have dreſſed up every hedge in woodbines, 
* ſprinkled bowers and arbours in every corner, 
A a 2 | „and 
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have been weary, have fat down with you 
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and made a little paradiſe round me; yet 
I am ſtill like the firſt man in his ſolitude, 
but half bleſſed without a partner in my 
happineſs. I have directed one walk to be 
made for two perſons, where I promiſe ten 
thouſand ſatisfactions to myſelf in your con- 
verſation. I already take my evening's turn 
in it, and have worn a path upon the edge 
of this little alley, while I ſoothed myſelf 
with the thought of your walking by my 
ſide. I have held many imaginary diſcourſes 
with you in this retirement; and when [ 


in the midſt of a row of jeflamines. The 
many expreſſions of joy and rapture I uſe 
in theſe filent converſations, have made me, 
for ſome time, the talk of the pariſh ; but 
a neighbouring young fellow, who makes 
love to the farmer's 3 hath found 
me out, and made my caſe known to the 
whole neighbourhood. 5 

„In planting of the fruit-trees I have not 
forgot the peach you are ſo fond of. I have 
made a walk of elms along the river fide, 
and intend to ſow all the place about with 
cowllips, which I hope you will like as well 
as that I have heard you talk of by your fa- 
ther's houſe in the country. 

« Oh! : Zelinda, what a ſcheme of delight 
have I drawn up in my imagination ! What 
day-dreams do I indulge myſelf in! When 
will the fix weeks be at an end, that lie be- 


tween me and my promiſed happinets ? 
« How 
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* How could you break off fo abruptly in 

« your laſt, and tell me yon muſt go and 

« dreſs for the play? if you loved as I do, you 

« would find no more company in a. crowd, 
« than I have in my ſolitude. | 

J ain, ce. 


On the back of this letter is written in the 
* hand of the deceaſed, the following piece of 
* hiſtory, | | 


« Mem. Having waited a whole week for 
an anſwer to this letter, I hurried to town, 
« where I found the perfidious creature married 
“ to my rival. I will bear it as becomes a 
“ man, and endeavour to find out happineſs for 
« myſelf in that retirement, which I had pre- 
« pared in vain for a falſe ungrateful woman. 

| | «© J am; &c.“ 
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Labitur et labetur in omne volubilis evum. 
Hor, Ep. 2.1. T. v. 43. 


It rolls, and rolls, and will for ever roll. 
Mr. SprerArok, 4 
HERE are none of your ſpeculations 
which pleaſe me more than thoſe upon 
infinitude and eternity. You have 
* already conſidered that part of eternity which 
A a 3 is 
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is paſt, and I wiſh you would give us your 
thoughts upon that which is to come. 

* Your readers will perhaps receive greater 
pleaſure from this view of eternity than the 
former, ſince we have every one of us a 
concern in that which is to come: whereas 
a ſpeculation on that which is paſt is rather 
curious than uſeful. | 

* Beſides, we can eaſily conceive it poſſible 
for ſucceſſive duration never to have an end; 
though, as you have juſtly obſerved, that 
eternity which never had a beginning is 
altogether incomprehenſible ; that is, we can 
conceive an eternal duration which may be, 
though we cannot an eternal duration which 
hath been ; or, if I may uſe the philoſophical 
terms, we may apprehend a potential though 


© not an actual eternity. 


5 vu Te 2 TT Me T HE TD RY 


* This notion of a future eternity, which is 
natural to the mind of man, is an unanſwer- 
able argument that he is a being deſigned 
for it; eſpecially if we conſider that he is 
capable of being virtuous or vicious here; that 
he hath faculties improveable to all eternity ; 
and by a proper or wrong employment of 
them, may be happy or miſerable throughout 
that infinite duration. Our idea indeed of 
this eternity is not of an adequate or fixed 
nature, but 1s perpetually growing and enlarg- 
ing itſelf toward the object, which is too big 
for human comprehenſion. As we are now 
in the beginnings of exiſtence, ſo ſhall we 

always 
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always appear to ourſelves as if we were for 
ever entering upon it. After a million or 
two of centuries, ſome conſiderable things, 
already paſt, may flip out of our memory; 
« which, if it be not ſtrengthened in a wonderful 
manner, may poſſibly forget that ever there 
* was a ſun or planets. And yet, notwithſtand- 
ing the long race that we ſhall then have run, 
« we ſhall ſtill imagine ourſelves juſt ſtarting 
« from the goal, and find no proportion between 
that ſpace which we know had a beginning, 
and what we are ſure will never have an end. 

But I ſhall leave this ſubject to your ma- 
nagement, and queſtion not but you will 
throw it into ſuch lights as ſhall at once im- 
prove and entertain your reader. 

I have incloſed ſent you a tranſlation of 
* the ſpeech of Cato on this occaſion, which 
* hath accidentally fallen into my hands, and 
* which for conciſeneſs, purity, and elegance 
* of phraſe cannot be ſufficiently admired. 
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SET3Y SCENEDB- 1, 
CAT O. ſous, &c. 


IC, fic ſe habere rem neceſſe prorsùs eſt, 
* \ Þ Ratione vincis, do Iubens manus, Plato, 
* Duid enim dediſſet, que dedit fruſira nibil, 
Aternitatis inſitam cupidinem 
* Natura? Quorſum hæc dulcis enpettatio; 
Vitæque non explenda melioris fitis ? 
© 9uid vult ſibi aliud iſte redeundi in nibil 
* Horror, ſub imis quemque agens præcordiis? 
© Cur territa in ſe refugit Anima, cur tremit 
s Attonita, quoties, morte ne pereat, timet ? 


. * Particula nempe eſt cuique naſcenti indita 


Divinior; que corpus incolens agit; 
$ Hominique ſuccinit, tua eſt Aternitas. 


Aternitas] O lubricum nimis aſpici, 


Mixtumque dulci gaudium formidine ? 


Qu demigrabitur alia hinc in corpora ? 


* uz terra mox incognita? Quis orbis novus 
Manet incolendus? Quanta erit mutatio ? 
* Hec intuenti ſpatia mibi quaqua patent 

* Immenſa: ſed caliginoſa nox premit; 

* Nec luce (lard vult vider? ſingula. 

* Figendus hic pes; certa ſunt bac baflenus ; 
Si quod gubernet numen bumanum genus, 
At, quod gubernet, eſſe clamant omnia) 

* Virtute non gaudere certe non poteſt, 

* Nec eſſe non beata, qud gaudet, poteſt. 
Sed gud beata ſede? Quove in tempore? 
Heæc quanta quanta terra, tota eſt Cæſaris. 


 * Quid dubius beret animus uſque aded ? Brevi 


* Hic nodum hic onnem expediet. Arma en induor, 


Enſi manum — 
1 
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ACT v. $CENE I. 
C AT O alone, &c. 


T muſt be ſo Plato, thou reaſon'ſt well. 
Elſe whence this pleaſing hope, this fond deſire, 
* This longing after immortality ? 
Or whence this ſecret dread, and inward horror, 
Of falling into nought ? Why ſhrinks the ſoul 
* Back on herſelf, and ſtartles at deſtruction? 
* *Tis the divinity that ſtirs within us; 
« *Tis heav'n itſelf, that points out an hereafter, 
© And intimates eternity to man. 
Eternity! thou pleaſing, dreadful, thought! 


Through what variety of untry'd being, 
Through what new ſcenes and changes muſt we paſs! 
The wide, th*unbounded proſpect lies before me; 
* But ſhadows, clouds, and darkneſs reſt upon it. 

* Here will I hold, If there's a pow'r above us, 
* (And that there is all nature cries aloud 

© Through all her works) he muſt delight in virtue 

And that which he delights in muſt be happy. 
But when | or where This world was made for 

* Ceſar. 

* Pm weary of conjectures This muſt end them, 

[ Laying his hand on his fword. 


8 Thus, 
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* Inutramque partem falta; quæque vim inferant, 


Et que propulſent | Dextera intentat necem ; 
it manus 
Atera medelam vulneris: hic ad exitum 

© Deducet, itiu ſimplici; hac vetant mori, 
Secura ridet anima mucronis minas, 


Enſeſque ftriftos, interire neſcia. 


* Extinguet ætas fidera diuturnior: 

Atate languens ipſe Sol, obſcurius 

* Emittet orbi conſeneſcenti jubar : 

Natura & ipſa ſentiet quondam vices 

* AMlatis; annis ipſa deficiet gravis: 

At libi juventus, at tibi immortalitas; 
Jibi parta Divum eft vita. Periment mutuis 
« Elementa ſeſe et interibunt ifibys : 

Ju permanebis ſola ſemper integra, 

Ju cundia rerum quaſſa, cunfia naufraga, 


© Fam portu in ipſo tula, contemplabere. 


* Compage ruptd, corruent in ſe in ſe invicem, 
6 Orbeſoue fraftis ingerentur orbibus , 
* Illzſa tu ſedebis extra fragmina. 


Thus 
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Thus am I doubly arm'd; my death and life, 
My bane and antidote are both before me: 
This in a moment brings me to an end; 
gut this informs me I ſhall never die. 

The ſoul, ſecur'd in her exiſtence, ſmiles 

At the drawn dagger, and defies its point. 

« The ſtars ſhall fade away, the ſun himſelf 

© Grows dim with age, and nature ſink in years; 
gut thou ſhalt flouriſh in immortal youth, 

© Unhurt amidſt the war of elements, 

The wrecks of matter, and the cruſh of worlds.“ 
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Experiat quid concedatur in illos, . 
Quorum flaminid tegitur cinis, atque latind. | 
Jov. Sat. 1. v. 170. 


—— Since none the living dare implead, 
Arraign them in the perſons of the dead. 


DRvprx. 


N EXT to the people who want a place, 
there are none to be pitied more than 
thoſe who are ſolicited for one. A plain 
anſwer, with a denial in it, is looked upon as 
pride, and a civil anſwer as a promiſe. 
Nothing is more ridiculous than the preten- 
ſions of people upon theſe occaſions. Every 
thing a man hath fuffered, while his enemies 
were in play, was certainly brought about by the 
malice of the oppoſite party. A bad cauſe would 
not have been lad, if ſuch an one had not been 
upon the bench; nor a profligate youth diſin- 
herited, if he had not got drunk every night 
by toaſting an outed miniſtry. I remember a 
tory, who having been fined in a court of 
juſtice for a prank that deſerved the pillory, 
defired upon the merit of it to be made a juſtice 
of peace when his friends came into power ; and 
ſhall never forget a whig criminal, who, upon 
being indicted for a rape, told his friends, You 
ſee what a man ſuffers for ſticking to his prin- 
ciples. The 


——— 
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The truth of it is, the ſufferings of a man 

in a party are of a very doubtful nature. When 
they are ſuch as have promoted a good cauſe, and 
fallen upon a man undeſervedly, they have a 
right to be heard and recompenſed beyond any 
other pretenſions. But when they riſe out of 
raſhneſs or indiſcretion, and the purſuit of ſuch 
meaſures as have rather ruined, than promoted 
the intereſt they aim at, which hath always been 
the caſe of many great ſufferers, they only ſerve 
to recommend them to the children of violence 
or folly. 
I have by me a bundle of memorials preſent- 
ed by ſeveral cavaliers upon the reſtoration 
of king Charles the ſecond, which may ſerve as 
ſo many inſtances to our preſent purpoſe. 

Among ſeveral perſons and * record- 
ed by my author, he mentions one of a very 

eat eſtate, who, for having roaſted an ox 
whole, and diſtributed a hogſhead upon king 
Charles s birth-day, deſired to be provided for, 
his majeſty in his great wiſdom ſhall think 

t. 

Another put in to be prince Henry's gover- 
nor, for having dared to drink his health in 
the worſt of times. | 

A third petitioned for a colonel's commiſſion, 
for having curſed Oliver Cromwell, the day before 
his death, on a public bowling-green. 

But the moſt whimſical petition I have met 
with is that of B. B. eſquire, who deſired the 


70. 


Sir T. V. a notorious Roundhead. 
There 


honour of knighthood, for having cuckolded 
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There is likewiſe the petition of one who 
having let his beard grow from the martyrdom 
of king Charles the firſt, until the reſtoration 
of king Charles the ſecond, deſired in conſide- 
ration thereof, to be made a privy-counſellor. 

I muſt not omit a memorial ſetting forth that 


the memorialiſt had, with great diſpatch, car- 


ried a letter from a certain lord to a certain 
lord, wherein, as it afterwards appeared, mea- 
ſures were concerted for the reſtoration, and 
without which he verily believes that happy re- 
volution had never been effected; who there- 
er humbly prays. to be made poſt-maſter- ge- 
neral. 

A certain gentleman, who ſeems to write 
with a great deal of ſpirit, and uſes the words 


gallantry and gentleman-like very often in his 


tition, begs, that in conſideration of his hav- 
ing worn his hat for ten years paſt in the loyal 
cavalier cock, to his great danger and detriment, 
he may be made a captain of the guards. 
I ſhall cloſe my account of this collection of 
memorials, with the copy of one petition at 
length, which I recommend to my reader as 
a very valuable piece. | 


The petition of E. H. Eſquire, humbly ſheweth, 


, HAT your petitioner's father's brother's 

y | uncle, colonel V. H. loſt the third fin- 
ger of his left hand, at Edgebill fight. 

© That your petitioner, notwithſtanding the 

* ſmallneſs of his fortune, he being a younger 

* brother, always kept hoſpitality, and drank 

Con- 
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confuſion to the Roundheads in half a ſcore 


© bumpers every Sunday in the year, as ſeveral 


* honeſt gentlemen, whoſe names are under- 
« written, are ready to teſtify. 

* That your petitioner is remarkable in his 
country for having dared to treat Sir P. P. a 
© curſed ſequeſtrator, and three members of 
the aſſembly of divines, with brawn and min- 
* ced-pies upon New-Year's day. 

That your ſaid humble petitioner hath been 
five times impriſoned in five ſeveral county- 
* goals, for having been a ring-leader in five 
different riots; into which his zeal for the 
* royal cauſe hurried him, when men of greater 
© eſtates had not the courage to riſe. 

* That he the faid E. H. hath had fix duels 
and four and twenty boxing-matches in defence 
of his majeſty's title; and that he received ſuch 
a blow upon the head at a bonfire in Stratford 


* upon Aven, as he hath been never the better 


* for from that day to this. 5 

That your petitioner hath been ſo far from 
improving his fortune, in the late damnable 
* times, that he verily believes, and hath good 
* reaſon to imagine, that if he had been maſter 
* of an eſtate, he had infallibly been plundered 
* and ſequeſtered. | 

* Your petitioner, in conſideration of his ſaid 
* merits and ſufferings, humbly requeſts that he 
* may have the place of receiver of the taxes, 
* colleQor of the cuſtoms, clerk of the peace, 
* deputy-lieutenant, or whatſoever elſe he ſhall 
* be thought qualified for. 


And your petitioner ſhall ever pray, &c.' 
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No 630 Wedneſday, December 8. 
Favete linguis — 5 Hon. Od, t. I. 3. v. 2. 


With mute attention wait © © 


T FJAVING no ſpare time to write any thing 
of my own, or to correct what is ſent 
| me by others, I have thought fit to pub- 
liſh the following letters. Fan 
1 R, r Oxford, November 21. 
IF you would be fo kind to me, as to ſuſ- 


I pend that ſatisfaction, which the learned 
«© world muſt receive in reading one of your 


« def eon by publiſhing this endeavour, you 


© will very much oblige and improve one, who 
has the þoldneſs to Foe. that he may be ad- 
mitted into the number of your correſpondents. 
© Ehaveoften wondered to hear men of 
< ſenſe and good nature profeſs a diſlike to muſic, 
* when at the ſame time, they do not ſcruple 
to own, that it has the moſt agreeable and 
improving influences over their minds: it 
ſeems to me an unhappy contradiction, that 
thoſe perſons ſhould have an indifference for 
an art which raiſes in them ſuch a variety of 
ſublime pleaſures. | : | 
However, though ſome few, by their own 


or the unreaſonable prejudices of others, gy 
| | ku 
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be led into a diſtaſte for thoſe muſical ſocieties, 
* which are erected merely for entertainment; 
© yet ſure I may venture to ſay, that no one can 
© have the leaſt reaſon for diſaffection to that 
* ſolemn kind of melody which conſiſts of the 
* praiſes of our creator. 

* You have, I preſume, - already prevented me 
in an argument upon this occaſion, which 
* ſome divines have ſucceſsfully advanced upon 
© a much greater, that muſical ſacrifice and 
© adoration bh claimed a place in the laws and 
© cuſtoms of the moſt different nations; as the 
* Grecians and Romans of the profane, the Fews 
and Chriſtians of the ſacred world did as 
* unanimouſly agree in this, as they diſagreed 
in all other parts of their aconomy, 

© I know there are not wanting ſome who 
© are of opinion that the pompous kind of 
* muſic which is in uſe in foreign churches is 
the moſt excellent, as it moſt affects our 
* ſenſes. But I am ſwayed by my judgment to 
the modeſty which is obſerved in the muſical 
* part of our devotions. Methinks there is 
* ſomething very laudable in the cuſtom of a 
* voluntary before the firſt leſſon; by this we 
are ſuppoſed to be prepared for the admiſſion 
* of thoſe divine truths, which we are ſhortly 
to receive. We are then to caſt all worldly 
* regards from off our hearts, all tumults within 
© are then becalmed, and there ſhould be no- 
* thing near the ſoul but peace and tranquillity. 
So that in this ſhort — of praiſe, the man 
Vor. VIII. B b 9 
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is raiſed above himſelf, and is almoſt loſt 
already amidſt the joys of futurity. 

I have heard ſome nice obſervers frequently 
commend the policy of our church in this 
particular, that it leads us on by ſuch eaſy 
and regular methods, that we are perfectly 
deceived into piety. When the ſpirits begin 
to languiſh, as they too often do, with a con- 
ſtant ſeries of petitions, ſhe takes care to allow 
them a pious reſpite, and relieves them with 
the raptures of an anthem. Nor can we 


doubt that the ſublimeſt poetry, ſoftened in 


the moſt moving ſtrains of muſic, can ever 
fail of humbling or exalting the ſoul to any 
pitch of devotion. . Who can hear the terrors 
of the Lord of Hoſts deſcribed in the moſt 


expreſſive melody, without being awed into 


a veneration? Or who can hear the kind and 


endearing attributes of a merciful father, and 
not be ſoftened into love towards him ? 

As the riſing and ſinking of the paſſions, the 
caſting ſoft or noble hints'into the ſoul, is the 
natural privilege of muſic in general, ſo more 
particularly of that kind which is employed at 
the altar. Thoſe impreſſions which it leaves 
upon the ſpirits are more deep and laſting, 
as the grounds from which it receives its au- 
thority are founded more upon reaſon. It 
diffuſes a calmneſs all around us, it makes 
us drop all thoſe vain or immodeſt thoughts 


which would be an hinderance to us in the 


performance of that great duty of thanſgiv- 
ing, which, as we are informed by our 
« almighty 
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almighty benefactor, is the moſt acceptable 
return which can be made for thoſe infinite 
* ſtores of bleſſings which he daily condeſcends 
to pour down upon his creatures. When we 
* make uſe of this pathetical method of addreſs- 
ing ourſelves to him, we can ſcarce contain 
from raptures! The heart is warmed with a 
* ſublimity of goodneſs ! We are all piety and 
* all love! 

* How do the bleſſed ſpirits rejoice and won- 
* der to behold unthinking man, proftrating his 
* ſoul to his dread ſovereign in ſuch a warmth 
* of piety as they themſelves might not be 
* aſhamed of 

© I ſhall cloſe theſe reflexions with a paſſage 
* taken out of the third book of Milton's Para- 
* diſe Loft, where thoſe harmonious beings are 
* thus nobly deſcribed. 


«© Then crown'd again, their golden harps they took, 

* Harps ever tun'd, that ghtt'ring by their ſide 

* Likequivers hung, and with preamble ſweet 

Of charming ſymphony they introduce 

* The ſacred ſong, and waken raptures high; 

* No one exempt, no voice but well could join - 
* Melodious part, ſuch concord is in heav'n. 


Mr. SPECTATOR, 
7 | \HE town cannot be unacquainted, that in 
c 


divers parts of it there are vociferous ſets 

* of men who are called © Rattling-Clubs ;” but 

* what ſhocks me moſt is, they have now the 

* front to invade the church and inſtitute theſe 
* locieties there, as a clan of them have in late 

B b 2 * tumes 
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times done, to ſuch a degree of inſolence, as 
has given the partition where they reſide in 
a church near one of the city gates, the de- 


nomination of the Rattling Pew.” Theſe 
gay fellows, from humble lay profeſſions, ſet 
up for critics without any tincture of letters 
or reading, and have the vanity to think they 
can lay hold of ſomething from the parſon, 
which may be formed into ridicule. 

* It is needleſs to obſerve, that the gentlemen 
who every Sunday have the hard province of 
inſtructing theſe wretches in a way they are 
in no preſent diſpoſition to take, have a fixt 


character for learning and eloquence, not to 


be tainted by the weak efforts of this contemp- 
tible part of their audiences. Whether 
the pulpit is taken by theſe gentlemen, or 
any ſtrangers their friends, the way of the 
club is this : if any ſentiments are delivered 
too ſublime for their conception ; if any un- 
common topic is entered on, or one in uſe 
new modified with the fineſt judgment and 
dexterity ; or any controverted point be never 
ſo elegantly handled ; in ſhort, whatever ſur- 
paſſes the narrow limits of their theology, or 
is not ſuited to their taſte, they are all im- 
mediately upon the watch, fixing their eyes 


upon each other, with as much warmth as 


our gladiators of Hockley in the Hole, and wait- 
ing like them for a hit; if one touches, all 
take fire, and their noddles inſtantly mect 
in the centre of the pew; then, as by beat 


of drum, with exact diſcipline, they rear up 
into 
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into a full length of ſtature, and with odd 
looks and geſticulations confer together in ſo 
loud and clamorous a manner, continued to 
* the cloſe of the diſcourſe, and during the 
* after-pſalm, as is not to be filenced but by 
* the bells. Nor does this ſuffice them, without 
* aiming to propagate their noiſe through all 
* the church, by ſignals given to the adjoining 
* ſeats, where others deſigned for this frater- 
; wy are ſometimes placed upon trial to receive 
them. 

The folly as well as rudeneſs of this practice 


is in nothing more conſpicuous than this, 


that all that follows in the ſermon is loſt; 
for whenever our ſparks take alarm, they 


blaze out and grow ſo tumultuous that no 


* after-explanation can avail, it being impoſſible 
* for themſelves or any near them to give an 
* account thereof, If any thing really novel is 
* advanced, how averſe ſoever it may be to their 
* way of thinking, to ſay nothing of duty, men 
* of leſs levity than theſe would be led by a 
* natural curioſity to hear the whole. 

* Laughter, where things ſacred are tranſact- 
* ed, is far leſs pardonable than whining at a 
* conventicle; the laſt has at leaſt a ſemblance 
* of grace, and where the affection is unſeen 


may poflibly imprint wholeſome leſſons on 


the ſincere; but the firſt has no excuſe, 
* breaking through all the rules of order 
and decency, and manifeſting a remiſſneſs 
of mind in thoſe important matters, which 
require the ſtricteſt compoſure and ſteadi- 
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* neſs of thought; a proof of the greateſt folly 


in the world. 

I ſhall not here enter u 
due to the tere of the place, the reverence 
* owing the miniſter, or the reſpect that ſo 
great an aſſembly as a whole pariſh may juſt- 


n the veneration 


* ly claim. TI ſhall only tell them, that as the 
* Spaniſh cobler, to reclaim a profligate ſon, 
bid him © have ſome regard to the dignity of 
* his family,” ſo they as gentlemen, for we 
citizens aſſume to be ſuch one day in a week, 
are bound for the future to repent of, and ab- 
© ſtain from the groſs abuſes here mentioned, 
* whereof they have been guilty in contempt of 
heaven and earth, and contrary to the laws 
n this caſe made and provided, 


I am, Sir, 
* Your very humble ſervant, 


R. M. 


F riday, 


Ys 
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Simplex munditiis— 
Charms neat without the help of art. CREECOAH. 


HAD occaſion to go a few miles out of 
[ town, ſome days ſince, in a ſtage-coach, 
where I had for my fellow-travellers a dirty 
beau, and a pretty young quaker-woman. Having 
no inclination to talk much at that time, I placed 
myſelf backward, with a deſign to ſurvey them, 
and pick a ſpeculation out of my two compa- 
nions. Their different figures were ſufficient of 
themſelves to draw my attention. The gentle- 
man was dreſſed in a ſuit, the ground whereof 


had been black, as I perceived from ſome few 


ſpaces, that had eſcaped the powder, which was 
incorporated with the greateſt part of his coat : 
his periwig, which coſt no ſmall ſum, was after 
ſo ſlovenly a manner caſt over his ſhoulders, 
that it ſeemed not to have been combed ſince 
the year 1712 ; his linen, which was not much 
concealed, was daubed with plain Spaniſh from 
the chin to the loweſt button, and the diamond 
upon his finger, which naturally dreaded the 
water, put me in mind how it ſparkled amidſt 
the rubbiſh of the mine, where it was firſt diſ- 
covered. On the other hand, the pretty quaker 
appeared in all the elegance of cleanlineſs. Not 

Bb 4 a ſpeck 
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a ſpeck was to be found on her. A clear, clean 
oval face, juſt edged about with little thin 
plaits of the pureſt cambrick, received great ad- 
vantages from the ſhade of her black hood 


as did the whiteneſs of her arms from that ſober. 


coloured ſtuff, in which ſhe had clothed her- 
ſelf. The plainneſs of her dreſs was very 
well ſuited to the ſimplicity of her phraſes ; all 
which put together, though they could not 
give me a great opinion of her religion, they 
did of her innocence. | 
This adventure occaſioned my throwing toge- 
ther a few hints upon cleanlineſs, which I ſhall 
conſider as one of the half-virtues, as Ariſtotle 


calls them, and ſhall recommend it under the 
three following heads, as it is a mark of polite- 


neſs ; as it produces love; and as it bears ana- 
logy to purity of mind. 

Firſt, It is a mark of politeneſs. It is univer- 
ſally agreed upon, that no one, unadorned with 
this virtue, can go into company without giving 
a manifeſt offence. The eaſier or higher any 


one's fortune is, this duty riſes proportionably. 


The different nations of the world are as much 
diſtinguiſhed by their cleanlineſs, as by their 
arts and ſciences. The more any country is 


civilized, the more they conſult this part of po- 


liteneſs. We need but compare our ideas 

of a female Hortentot and an Engliſb beauty, to 

be ſatisfied of the truth of what hath been ad- 

vanced, 
In the next place, cleanlineſs may be faid to 

be the foſter-mother of loye. Beauty ingert 
| mo 
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moſt commonly produces that paſſion in the 
mind, but cleanlineſs preſerves it. An indifferent 
face and perſon, kept in perpetual neatneſs, hath 
won many a heart from a pretty ſlattern. Age 
itſelf is not unamiable, while it is preſerved 
clean and unſullied : like a piece of metal con- 
ſtantly kept ſmooth and bright, we look on 
it with more pleaſure than on a new veſſel that 
is cankered with ruſt. 

I might obſerve farther, that as cleanlineſs 
renders us agreeable to others, ſo it makes us 
eaſy to ourſelves ; that it is an excellent preſer- 
vative of health ; and that ſeveral vices, deſtruc- 
tive both to mind and body, are inconſiſtent 
with the habit of it. But theſe reflexions I ſhall 
leave to the leiſure of my readers, and ſhall 
obſerve in the third place, that it bears a great 
analogy with purity of mind, and naturally in- 
ſpires refined ſentiments and paſſions. 

We find from experience, that through the 
prevalence of cuſtom, the moſt vicious actions 
loſe their horror, by being made familiar to us. 
On the contrary, thoſe who live in the neigh- 
bourhood of good examples, fly from the firſt 
appearances of what is ſhocking. It fares with 
us much after the ſame manner, as our ideas. 
Our ſenſes, which are the inlets to all the images 
conveyed to the mind, can only tranſmit the 
impreſſion of ſuch things as uſually ſurround 
them. So that pure and unſullied thoughts are 
naturally ſuggeſted to the mind, by thoſe objects 
that perpetually encompaſs us, when they are 
beautiful and elegant in their kind. f 
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In the eaſt, where the warmth of the cli. 


mate makes cleanlineſs more immediately ne. 
ceflary than in colder countries, it is made 
one part of their religion: the Jewiſb law, 
and the Mahometan, which in ſome things co- 
pies after it, is filled with bathings, purifica- 
tions, and other rites of the like nature. Though 
there is the abovenamed convenient reaſon to 


be aſſigned for theſe ceremonies, the chief in- 


tention undoubtedly was to typify inward purity 
and cleanneſs of heart by thoſe outward waſh- 
ings, We read ſeveral injunctions of this kind 
in the book of Deuteronomy, which confirm 
this truth; and which are but. ill accounted 
for by ſaying as ſome do, that they were only 
inſtituted for convenience in the deſert, which 
otherwiſe could not have been habitable for fo 
many years. 
I ſhall conclude this eſſay, with a ſtory which 
J have ſomewhere read in an account of Ma- 
hbometan ſuperſtitions. 4 
A Derviſe of great ſanctity one morning had 
the misfortune A, a took up a cryſtal cup, which 
was conſecrated to the prophet, to let it fall 
upon the ground, and daſh it in pieces. His 
ſon coming in, ſome time after, he ſtretched 
out his hand to bleſs him, as his manner was 
every morning ; but the youth going out ſtum- 
bled over the threſhold” and broke his arm. 
As the old man wondered at theſe events, a ca- 
ravan paſſed by in its way from Mecca. The 
Derviſt approached it to beg a bleſſing; but as 
he ſtroked one of the holy camels, he _ 
| a kic 
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a kick from the beaft, that ſorely bruiſed him, 


His ſorrow and amazement increaſed upon him, 
until he recollected that through hurry and in- 
advertency he had that. morning come abroad 
without waſhing his hands. 
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A Explebo numerum, reddarque tenebris. 
IRG. En. 6. v. 545. 


| The number Il] complete, 
Then to obſcurity well-pleas'd retreat. 


4 HE love of ſymmetry and order, which 


is natural to the mind of man, betrays 

him ſometimes into very whimſical fan- 
cies. * This noble principle, ſays a French au- 
thor, loves to amuſe itſelf on the moſt triflin 
* occaſions. You may ſee a profound philoſo- 
© pher,' ſays he, walk for an hour together in his 
* chamber, and induſtriouſly treading, at every 
* ſtep, upon every other board in the flooring.” 
Every reader will recolle& ſeveral inſtances of 
this nature without my aſſiſtance. I think it was 


Gregorio Leti who had publiſhed as many books 


as he was years old ; which was a rule he had 
laid down and punctually obſerved to the year 
of his death. It was, perhaps, a thought of 
the like nature, which determined Homer him- 
ſelf to divide each of his poems into as _ 

books 
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books as there are letters in the Greet al pha- 


bet. Herodotus has in the ſame manner adapted 
his books to the number of the muſes, for which 
reaſon many a learned man hath wiſhed there 
had been more than nine of that fiſterhood. 

Several epic poets have religiouſly followed 
Virgil as to the number of his books ; and even 
Milton is thought by many to have changed 
the number of his books from ten to twelve, 
for no other reaſon ; as Cowley tells us, it was 
his deſign, had he finiſhed his Davideis, to 
have alſo imitated the Æneid in this particular. 
I believe every one will agree with me, that a 
perfection of this nature hath no foundation in 
reaſon ; and, with due reſpe& to theſe great 
_ , may be looked upon as ſomething hin. 
ſical. ON 

I mention theſe great examples in defence 
of my bookſeller, who occaſioned this eighth 
volume of SPECTATORs, becauſe, as he ſaid, 
he thought ſeven a very odd number. On the 
other ſide, ſeveral grave reaſons were urged on 


this important ſubject; as in particular, that 


ſeven was the preciſe number of the wiſe men, 
and that the moſt beautiful conſtellation in 
the heavens was compoſed of ſeven ſtars. This 
he allowed to be true, but till inſiſted, that 
ſeven was an odd number ; ſuggeſting at the 
ſame time that if he were provided with a ſuf- 
ficient ſtock of leading papers, he ſhould find 
friends ready enough to carry on the work. 
Having by this means got his veſſel launched 


and 
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and ſet afloat, he hath committed the ſteerage 
of it, from time to time, to ſuch as he thought 
capable of conducting it. 

The cloſe of this volume, which the town 
may now expect in a little time, may poſſibly 
aſcribe each ſheet to its proper author. 

It were no hard taſk to continue this paper a 
conſiderable time longer, by the help of large 
contributions ſent from unknown hands. 

I cannot give the town a better opinion, of 
the SpECTATOR's correſpondents, than by pub- 
liſhing the following letter, with a very fine 
copy of verſes upon a ſubject perfectly new. 


Mr. SpzcTATOR, Dublin, Nov. 30, 1714. 


f OU lately recommended to your female 
, readers, the good old cuſtom — 
* mothers, who uſed to lay out a great part of 
* their time in needle-work : I entirely agree 
* with you in your ſentiments, and think it 
* would not be of leſs advantage to themſelves, 
and their poſterity, than to the reputation of 
* many of their good neighbours, if they paſſed 
* many of thoſe hours in this innocent enter- 
* tainment, which are loſt at the tea-table. I 
would, however, humbly offer to your conſi- 
* deration, the caſe of the poetical ladies; who, 
* though they may be willing to take any advice 
given them by the SpęcrArok, yet cannot 
* fo eaſily quit their pen and ink, as you may 
imagine. Pray allow them, at leaſt now and 
* then, to indulge themſelves in other amuſe- 
| ments 
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ments of fancy, when they are tired with 
© ſtooping to their tapeſtry. There is a very 
particular kind of work, which of late ſeveral 
0 ladies here in our kingdom are very fond of, 
* which ſeems very well adapted to a poetica 
genius: it is the making of grottos. 
© know a lady who has a very beautiful one, 
© compoſed by herſelf, nor is there one ſhell in 
it not ſtuck up by her own hands. TI here 
m to the fair architect, which 
I would not offer to herſelf, until I kney 
* whether this method of a lady's paſſing her 
time were approved of by the Britiſh Spc- 
© TATOR, Which, with the poem, I ſubmit to 


your cenſure, who am, 


© Your conſtant reader, 
and humble ſervant, 


v6.3 


To Mrs. 0n her Grotto. 


4 A grotto ſo complete, with ſuch deſign, 
What hands, Cahpſo, could have form's but thine! 
Each chequer'd pebble, and each ſhining ſhell, 

<«. So well proportion'd, and diſpos'd fo well, 

« Surprizing luſtre from thy thought receive, 

« Aſſuming beauties more than nature gave. 

To her their various ſhapes, and gloſſy hue, 
Their curious ſymmetry they owe to you. 
Not fam'd Amphion's lute, whoſe pow'rful call 
Made willing ſtones dance to the Theban wall, 


« In more har monious ranks could make them _ 


— 


ne! 
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« Not ev'ning cloud a brighter arch can ſhow, 
« Not richer colours paint the heav'nly bow. 


« Where can unpoliſh'd nature boaſt a piece, 
In all her moſſy cells exact as this? 
At the gay parti- colour'd ſcene we ſtart, 
%“ For chance too regular, too rude for art. 


& Charm'd with the ſight, my raviſh'd breaſt is fir'd 
With hints like thoſe which ancient bards inſpir'd z 
« All the feign'd tales by ſuperſtition told, 

“ All the bright train of fabled nymphs of old, 

« Th enthuſiaſtic muſe believes are true, 

« Thinks the ſpots ſacred, and its genius you. 

* Loſt in wild rapture, would ſhe fain diſcloſe, 

* How by degrees the pleaſing wonder roſe : 

© Induſtrious in a faithful verſe to trace 

The various beauties of the lovely place; 

* And while ſhe keeps the glowing work in view, 
* Thro' ey'ry maze thy artfl hand purſue, 


« O were J equal to the bold deſign, 
Or could I boaſt ſuch happy art as thine ! 
„That could rude ſhells in ſuch ſweet order place, 
Give common objects ſuch uncommon grace! 
Like them my well-choſe words in ev'ry line, 
* As ſweetly temper'd ſhould as ſweetly ſnine; 
* Sojuſt a fancy ſhould my numbers warm, 
Like the gay piece ſhould the deſcription charm; 
Then with ſuperior ſtrength my voice I'd wy 


The echoing grotto ſhould approve my lays, 
* Pleas'd to reflect the well-ſung founders praiſe. 


» 


Wedneſday, 
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Omnia profetd, cùm ſe d caleſtibus rebus referet ad 
bumanas, excelſius magnificentiuſque & dicet T. ſentiet. 
ICER0, 


The contemplation of celeſtial things will make 1 
man both ſpeak and think more ſublimely and 
magnificently, when he deſcends to human affairs, 


THE following diſcourſe is printed as it 
| came to my hands, without variation. 


Cambridge, Dec. 11, 


© FT was a very common enquiry among the 
© | ancients why the number of excellent ora- 
* tors, under all the encouragements the moſt 
© flouriſhing ſtates could give them, fell fo far 
© ſhort of the number of thoſe who excelled in 
all other ſciences. A friend of mine uſed 
merrily to apply to this caſe an obſervation 
of Herodotus, who ſays, that the moſt uſeful 
animals are the moſt fruitful in their genera- 
tion ; whereas the ſpecies of thoſe beaſts that 
are fierce and miſchievous to mankind are but 
ſcarcely continued. The hiſtorian inſtances 
in a hare, which always either breeds or brings 
* forth ; and a lioneſs, which brings forth but 
* once, and then loſes all power of conception. 


But, leaving my friend to his mirth, I 2 
75 | 60 
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of opinion, that in theſe latter ages we have 
greater cauſe of complaint than the ancients 
had. And ſince that ſolemn feſtival is approach- 
* ing, which calls for all the power of oratory, 
and which affords as noble a ſubje& for the 
* pulpit as any revelation. has taught us, the 
* deſign of this paper ſhall be to ſhow, that our 
* moderns have greater advantages towards true 
and ſolid eloquence, than any which the cele- 
* brated ſpeakers of antiquity enjoyed. 

* The firſt great and ſubſtantial difference is, 
* that their common-places, in which almoſt 
* the whole force of amplification conſiſts, were 
* drawn from the profit or honeſty of the action, 
* as they regarded only this preſent ſtate of 
duration. But chriſtianity, as it exalts morality 
* to a greater perfection, as it brings the con- 
* fideration of another life into the queſtion, as 
it propoſes rewards and puniſhments of a higher 
* nature, and a longer continuance, is more 
adapted to affect the minds of the audience, 
* naturally inclined to purſue what it imagines 
* its greateſt intereſt and concern. If Pericles, 
* as hiſtorians report, could ſhake the firmeſt 
* reſolution of his hearers, and ſet the paſſions 
* of all Greece in a ferment, when the preſent 
* welfare, of his country, or the fear of hoſtile 
* invaſions, was the ſubje&t ; what may be ex- 
* pected from that orator, who warns his au- 
* dience againſt thoſe evils which have no 
* remedy, when once undergone, either from 
* prudence or time? As much greater as the 


* evils in a future ſtate are than theſe at preſent, 
Vor. VIII. CE ſo 
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ſo much are the motives to perſuaſion under 
* chriſtianity greater than thoſe which mere 
moral conſideration could ſupply us with. But 
* what I now mention relates only to the power 
of moving the affections. There is another 
part of eloquence, which is indeed its maſter- 
piece; I mean the marvellous or ſublime. In 
* this the chriſtian orator has the advantage be- 
* yond contradiction. Our ideas are ſo infinitely 
* enlarged by revelation, the eye of reaſon has ſo 
vide a proſpect into eternity, the notions of 
* a deity are ſo worthy and refined, and the 
* accounts we have of a ſtate of happineſs or 
* miſery ſo clear and evident, that the contem- 
* plation of ſuch objects will give our diſcourſe 
* a noble vigour, an invincible force, beyond 
the power of any human conſideration. Tul 
requires in his perfect orator ſome {kill in the 
nature of heavenly bodies, becauſe, ſays he, 
his mind will become more extenſive and un- 


.*© confined; and when he deſcends” to treat of 
* human affairs, he will both think and write 


* in a more exalted and magnificent manner. 
© For the ſame reaſon that excellent maſter 
* would have recommended the ſtudy of thoſe 


he E and glorious myſteries which revelation 
> 


as diſcovered to us; to which the nobleſt 


parts of this ſyſtem of the world are as much 
inferior, as the creature is leſs excellent than its 


creator. The wiſeſt and moſt knowing among 


the heathens had very poor and imperfed 
© notions of a future ſtate. They had indeed 
ſome uncertain hopes, either received by tra- 


« (tion 
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* dition, or gathered by reaſon, that the exiſt- 
* ence of virtuous men would not be determined 
by the ſeparation of ſoul and body: but they 
either diſbelieved a future ſtate of puniſhment 
and miſery; or, upon the ſame account that 
* Apelles painted Antigonus with one fide only 
towards the ſpectator, that the loſs of his eye 
* might not caſt a blemiſh upon the whole piece; 
* ſo theſe repreſented the condition of man in 
its faireſt view, and endeavoured to conceal 
* what they thought was a deformity to human 


337 


* nature. I have often obſerved, that whenever 


* the abovementioned orator in his philoſophi- 
* cal diſcourſes is led by his argument to the 
* mention of immortality, he ſeems like one 
* awaked out of ſleep: rouſed and alarmed with 
* thedignity of the ſubject, he ſtretches his ima- 
* gination to conceive ſomething uncommon, 
* and, with the greatneſs of his thoughts, caſts, 
* as it were, a glory round the ſentence, Un- 
* certain and unſettled as he was, he ſeems fired 
* with the contemplation of it. And nothing 
but ſuch a glorious proſpect could have forced 
* ſo great a | ow of truth, as he was, to de- 
* clare his reſolution never to part with his 
* perſuaſion of immortality, though it ſhould be 
* proved to be an erroneous one. But had he 
lived to ſee all that chriſtianity has brought to 
* light, how would he have laviſhed out all the 
* force of eloquence in thoſe nobleſt contem- 
* plations which human nature is capable of, the 
reſurrection and the judgment that follows it? 
* How had his breaſt glowed with pleaſure, when 

Le * the 
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<« to theſe Paul of Tarfus, the patron of an opi- 
nion not yet fully 


. 
c 


SG ®. ], 


ſioned to preach. Sacred ſtory gives us, in 


with no ſmall pleaſure I lately met with 
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© the whole compaſs of futurity lay open and on 
* expoſed to his view ? How would his imagina- « elc 
tion have hurried him on in the purſuitof MW « 14 
the myſteries of the incarnation ? How would an 
he have entered, with the force of lightning, « as 
into the affections of his hearers, and fixed their © elc 
attention, in ſpite of all the tion of cor- « (ef 
* rupt nature, upon thoſe glorious themes which MW on 
his eloquence hath-painted in ſuch lively and MW th. 
* laſting colours? f 


© This advantage chriſtians have; and it was 
fragment of Longinus, which is preſerved, 2 
a teſtimony of that-critic's judgment, at the 
beginning of a manuſcript of the New Teſt: 
ment in the Vaticun li After that au- 
thor has numbered up the moſt celebrated 
orators among the Grecians, he ſays, Add 


roved.” As a heathen, 
he condemns the chrifiizn religion; and, 2 
an impartial critic, he judges in favour of the 
promoter and preacher of it. To me it ſeems, 
that the latter part of his judgment adds 
great weight to his opinion of Saint Pau/s 
abilities, ſince, under all the prejudice of opi- 
nions directly oppoſite, he is conſtrained to 
acknowledge the merit of that apoſtle. And 
no doubt, ſuch as Longinus deſcribes Saint 
Paul, ſuch he appeared to the inhabitants of 
thoſe countries which he viſited and bleſſed 
with thoſe doctrines he was divinely commiſ- 


Olle 
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* one circumſtance, a convincing proof of his 
* eloquence, when the men of Lyſtra called him 
Mercury, © becauſe he was the chief ſpeaker,” 
* and would have paid divine worſhip to him, 


* as to the God who invented and preſided over 


* eloquence. This one account of our apoſtle 
* ſets his character, conſidered as an orator 
* only, above all the celebrated relations of 
* the ſkill and influence of Demoſthenes and 


© his contemporaries. Their power in ſpeak- 
po P P 


ing was admired, but ſtill it was thought hu- 
man: their eloquence warmed and ravithed 
the hearers, but ſtill it was thought the voice 
of man, not the voice of God. What advan- 
tage then had Saint Paul above thoſe of Greece 
or Rome? I confeſs I can aſcribe this excellence 
to nothing but the power of the doctrines he 
delivered, which may have ſtill the ſame influ- 
© ence on the hearers; which have ſtill the 
power, when preached by a ſkilful orator, to 


* 


* make us break out in the ſame expreſſions, 


* as the diſciples, who met our Saviour in their 
way to Emmaus, made uſe of; did not our 
% hearts burn within us, when he talked to us 
„by the way, and while he opened to us the 
“ ſcriptures?” I may be thought bold in my 
* judgment by ſome ; but I muſt affirm, that 
no one orator has left us ſo viſible marks and 
* footſteps of his eloquence as our apoſtle, 
It may perhaps be wondered at, that in his 
* reaſonings upon idolatry at Athens, where elo- 
* quence was born and flouriſhed, he confines 
* himſelf to ſtrict argument only; but my reader 

Cc 3 * may 
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may remember what many authors of the 
beſt credit have aſſured us, that all attempts 


upon the affections and ſtrokes of oratory were 


expreſly forbidden by the laws of that country, 
in courts of judicature. His want of eloquence 
therefore here, was the effect of his exact con- 
formity to the laws: but his diſcourſe on the 
reſurrection to the Corinthians, his harangue 
before Agrippa upon his own converſion, and 
the neceſſity of that of others, are truly great, 
and may ſerve as full examples to thoſe. ex- 
cellent rules for the ſublime, which the beſt 
of critics has left us, The ſum of all this 
diſcourſe is, that our clergy have no farther 
to look for an example of the perfection they 
may arrive at, than to Saint Paul's harangues; 
that when he, under the want of ſeveral ad- 
vantages of nature, as he himſelf tells us, was 
heard, admired, and made a ſtandard to ſuc- 
ceeding ages by. the beſt judges of a different 

erſuaſion in religion, I ſay, our clergy may 
earn, that, however inſtructive their ſermons 
are, they are capable of receiving a great 
addition; which Saint Paul has given them 
a noble example of, and the chriſtian reli- 
gion has furniſhed them with certain means 


of attaining to. 


Fr 1day, 


lay, 
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O inaxirur J:our®- I yigα Ocar, 8 Socrates apud Xen. 


The fewer our wants, the nearer we reſemble the 
Gods. | 


loſophers, that by the efficacy of their ſe- 

veral doctrines, they made human nature re- 
ſemble the divine. How much miſtaken ſoever 
they might be in the ſeveral means they propo- 
ſed for this end, it muſt be owned that the de- 
ſign was great and glorious. The fineſt works 
of invention and imagination are of very little 
weight, when put in the balance with what 
refines and exalts the rational mind. Longinus 


excuſes Homer very handſomely, when he ſays 
the poet made his Gods like men, that he might 


J' was the common boaſt of the heathen phi- 


make his men appear like the Gods: but it muſt 


be allowed that ſeveral of the ancient philo- 
ſophers acted, as Cicero wiſhes Homer had done; 
they endeavoured rather to make men like Gods, 
than Gods like men. 

According to this general maxim in philoſo- 
phy, ſome of them have endeavoured to place men 
in ſuch a ſtate of pleaſure, or indolence at leaſt, 
as they vainly imagined the happineſs of the Su- 
preme Being to conſiſt in. On the other hand, 
the moſt virtuous ſect of philophers have crea- 

ee 4 ted 
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created a chimerical wiſe man, whom they made 
exempt from paſſion and pain, and thought it 
enough to pronounce him all- ſufficient. 

This laſt character, when diveſted of the glare 


of human philoſophy that ſurrounds it, ſignifies 


this 2 out of 
emperor having repreſented all the Roman em- 
perors, with Alexander the Great, as paſſing 


no more, than that a good and a wiſe man 
ſhould ſo arm himſelf with patience, as not to 
yield tamely to the violence of paſſion and pain; 
that he ſhould learn ſo to ſuppreſs and contrad 
his defires as to have few wants ; and that he 
ſhould cheriſh ſo many virtues in his ſoul, as to 
have a perpetual ſource of pleaſure in himſelf. 

The chriſtian religion requires, that, after 
having framed the beſt idea, we are able, of the 
divine nature, it ſhould be' our next care to 
conform ourſelves to it, as far as our imperfec- 
tions will permit. I might mention ſeveral paſ- 


ſages in the ſacred writings on this head, to 
which I might add many maxims and wiſe ſay- 
ings of moral authors among the Greeks and 


Romans. | 


inſtance a remarkable paſſage, to 


I ſhall only . 
uliun s Cefars. That 


in review before the gods, and ftriving for the 
ſuperiority, lets them all drop, excepting Alex- 
ander, Fulius 'Cizſar, Auguſtus Cæſar, Trajan, 


Marcus Aurelius, and Conftantine. Each of theſe 
great heroes of antiquity lays in his claim 


for the upper place; and, in order to it, ſets 


forth his actions after the moſt advantageous 
manner. But the Gods, inſtead of being dazzled 


with 
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with the luſtre of their actions, 'enquire, by 
Mercury, into the proper motive and governing 


principle that influenced them throughout the 
whole ſeries of their lives and exploits. Alex- 


ander tells them, that his aim was to conquer : 
Julius Ceſar, that his was to gain the higheſt 
poſt in his country; Auguſtus, to govern well; 
Trajan, that his was the ſame as that of Alex- 
ander, namely, to conquer. The queſtion, at 
length, was put to Marcus Aurelius, who re- 
plied, with great modeſty, that it had always 
been his care to imitate the gods. This con- 
duct ſeems to have gained him the moſt votes 
and beſt place in the whole aſſembly. Marcus 
Aurelius being afterwards aſked to explain him- 
ſelf, declares, that, by imitating the Gods, he 
endeavoured to imitate them in the uſe of his 
underſtanding, and of all other faculties ; and, 
in particular, that it was always his ſtudy to 
have as few wants as poſſible in himſelf, and to 
do all the good he could to athers. X 
Among the many methods by which revealed 
religion has advanced morality, this is one, that 
it has given us a more juſt and perfect idea of 
that being whom every reaſonable creature ought 
to imitate. The young man, -in a heathen co- 
medy, might juſtify his lewdneſs by the exam- 
ple of Fuprter ; as, indeed, there was ſcarce an 
crime that might not be countenanced by thoſe 
notions of the deity, which prevailed. among 
the common people in the heathen world. Re- 
vealedreligion ſets forth a proper object for imita- 
| tion, 
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tion, in that being who is the pattern, as well 
as the ſource, of all ſpiritual perfection. 

While we remain in this life, we are ſubje& 
to innumerable temptations, which, if liſtened 


to, will make us deviate from reaſon and good- 


neſs, the only things wherein we can imitate the 
ſupreme being. In the next life we meet with 
nothing to excite our inclinations that doth not 
deſerve them. I ſhall therefore diſmiſs my 
reader with this maxim, viz. Our happinels 
* in this world proceeds from the ſuppreſſion of 
© our deſires, but in the next — from the 
gratification of them. 


K * 


— 


— 
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Sentio te ſedem hominum ac domum contemplari ; que 
i tibi parva (ut ęſt) ita videtur, bac cæleſtia ſemper 
ſpettato ; illa humana contemnita. EE 

: er Cickxo Somn. Scip. 


I perceive you contemplate the ſeat and habitation of 
men; which if it appears as little to you as it 
really is, fix your eyes perpetually upon heavenly 
objects, and deſpiſe earthly. | 


genious author of 'the letter upon no- 
velty, printed in a late SPECTATOR: 
the notions are drawn from the platonic way 


L \ HE following eſſay comes from the in- 


of thinking; but as they contribute to raiſe the 
mind, and may inſpire noble ſentiments of 


our 
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our own future grandeur and happineſs, I 
think it well deſerves to be preſented to the 
public. 


IF the univerſe be the creature of an intelli- 
I ‚gent mind, this mind could have no imme- 
* diate regard to himſelf in producing it. He 
* needed not to make trial of his omnipotence, to 
be informed what effects were within its reach: 
* the world as exiſtingin his eternal ideawas then 
* as beautiful as nowit is drawn forth into being; 
* and in the immenſe abyſs of his eſſence are 
* contained far brighter ſcenes than will be ever 
* ſet forth to view; it being impoſſible that 
* the great author of nature ſhould bound his 
* own power, by giving exiſtence to a ſyſtem of 
creatures ſo perfect, that he cannot improve 
upon it by any other exertions of his almighty 
* will. Between finite and infinite there 1s an 
* unmeaſured interval, not to be filled up in 
* endleſs ages ; for which reaſon, the moſt ex- 
* cellent of all God's works muſt be equally 
* ſhort of what his power is able to produce as 
* the moſt imperfect, and may be exceeded with 
the ſame caſe. 


This thought hath made ſome imagine, what, 


© jt muſt be confeſſed, is not impoſſible, that the 


* unfathomed ſpace is ever teeming with new 
* births, the younger ſtill inheriting a greater 
perfection than the elder. But as this doth not 
fall within my preſent view, I ſhall content my- 


* ſelf with taking notice, that the conſideration 


* now mentioned proves undeniably, that the ideal 
* worlds 
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worlds in the divine underſtanding yielda proſ- 
pe& incomparably more ample, various, and 
delightful, than any created world can do : and 
that therefore as it is not to be ſuppoſed that 
God ſhould make a world merely of inanimate 
matter, however diverſified ; or inhabited only 
by creatures of no higher an order than brutes; 
ſo the end for which he deſigned his reaſonable 
offspring is the contemplation of his works, 
the enjoyment of himſelf, and in both to be 
happy; having, to this purpoſe, endowed them 
with correſpondent faculties and defires. He 
can have no greater pleaſure from a bare re- 
view of his works, than from the ſurvey of 
his own ideas; but we may be aſſured that he 
is well pleaſed in the ſatisfaction derived to 
beings capable of it, and for whoſe entertain- 
ment he hath erected this immenſe theatre. Is 
not this more than an intimation of our im- 
mortality? Man who when conſidered as on 
his probation for a happy exiſtence hereafter, 
is the moſt remarkable inſtance of divine wiſ- 
dom; if we cut him off from all relation to 
eternity, is the moſt wonderful and unaccount- 
able compoſition in the. whole creation. He 
hath capacities to lodge a much greater _ 
of knowledge than he will be ever maſter ot, 
and an unſatisfied curioſity to tread the ſecret 
paths of nature andprovidence: but, with this, 

1s organs, in their preſent ſtructure, are rather 
fitted to ſerve the neceſſities of a vile body, 
than to miniſter to his underſtanding; and from 


the little ſpot to which he is chained, he can 
frame 
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frame but wandering gueſſes concerning the in- 
© numerable 5 light that encompaſs him, 
* which, though in themſelves of a prodigious 
* bigneſs, do but juſt glimmer in the remote 
* ſpaces of the heavens ; and, when with a great 
deal of time and pains he hath laboured a little 
* way up the ſteep aſcent of truth, and beholds 
* with pity the groveling multitude beneath, in a 
moment, his foot ſlides, and he tumbles down 
© headlong into the grave. 
Thinking on this, I am obliged to believe, 


in juſtice to the creator of the world, that 


there is another ſtate when man ſhall be better 
* ſituated for contemplation, or rather have it 
in his power to remove from object to object, 


and from world to world; and be accommo- 


* dated with ſenſes, and other helps, for making 
© the quickeſt and moſt amazing diſcoveries. 


How doth ſuch a genius as Sir 1ſaac Newton, 


from amidit the darkneſs that involves human 
* underſtanding, break forth, and appear like one 
* of another ſpecies! The vaſt machine we inha- 
bit, lies open to him; he ſeems not unacquaint- 
* ed with the general laws that govern it ; and 
* while with the. tranſport of a philoſopher he 
* beholds and admires the glorious work, he is 
* capable of paying at once a more devout and 
* more rational homage to his maker. But alas ! 
* hownarrowis the proſpect even of ſucha mind? 
and how obſcure to the compaſs that is taken in 
by the ken of an angel; or of a foul but newly 
* eſcaped from its impriſonment in the body! For 
* my part, I freely indulge my ſoul in the con- 

* fidence 
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* fidence of its future grandeur ; it pleaſes me 
to think that I who know ſo ſmall a portion 
© of the works of the creator, and with ſlow and 
painful ſteps creep up and down on the ſurface 
of this globe, ſhall ere long ſhoot away with the 
«* ſwiftneſs of imagination, trace out the hidden 


< ſprings of nature's operations, be able to keep 


© pace with the heavenly bodies in the rapidity 


of their career, be a ſpectator of the long 


© chain of events in the natural and moral worlds, 


© viſit the ſeveral apartments of the creation, 
© know how they are furniſhed and how in- 


© habited, comprehend the order, and meaſure 


the magnitudes and diſtances of thoſe orbs, 
-* which to us ſeem diſpoſed without any regular 


« deſign, and fet all in the fame circle; obſerve 
* the dependence of the parts of each ſyſtem, 
© and, if our minds are big enough to graſp the 
© theory of the ſeveral ſyſtems upon one another, 
from whence reſults the harmony of the uni- 
verſe. In eternity a great deal may be done of this 
kind. I find it of uſe to cheriſh this generous 
ambition; for beſides the ſecret refreſhment it 
* diffuſes through my ſoul, it engages me in an 


© endeavour to improve my faculties, as well as 


© to exerciſe them conformably to the rank I now 


© hold among reaſonable beings, and the hope 
© I have of being once advanced to a more exalted 
© ſtation. * 

© The other, and that the ultimate end of man 
is the enjoyment of God, beyond which he 
cannot form a with. Dim at beſt are the con- 


* ceptions we have of the ſupreme being, m_ 


* b 
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as it were, keeps his creatures in ſuſpence, nei- 
ther diſcovering, nor hiding himſelf; by which 
* means, the libertine hath a handle to diſpute 
his exiſtence, while the moſt are content to 
« ſpeak him fair, but in their hearts prefer every 
« trifling ſatisfaction to the favour of their maker, 
and ridicule the good man for the ſingularity of 
© his choice. Will there not a time come, when 
* the free-thinker ſhall ſee his impious ſchemes 
* overturned, and be made a convert to the truths 
© he hates; when deluded mortals ſhall be con- 
* vinced of the folly of their purſuits, and the 

* few wife who followed the guidance of heaven, 
* and ſcorning the blandiſhments of ſenſe and 
* the ſordid bribery of the world, aſpired to a 
© celeſtial abode, ſhall ſtand poſſeſſed of their 
* utmoſt wiſh in the viſion of the creator ? Here 
the mind heaves a thought now and then to- 
* wards him, and hath ſome tranſient glances of 
his preſence : when, in the inſtant it thinks 
* itſelf to have the faſteſt hold, the object eludes 
its expectations, and it falls back tired and 
* baffled to the ground. Doubtleſs there is ſome 
more perfect way of converſing with heavenly 
* beings. Are not ſpirits capable of mutual in- 
* telligence, unleſs immerſed in bodies, or by 
* their intervention ? Muſt ſuperior natures de- 
* pend on inferior for the main privilege of ſo- 
* ciable beings, that of converſing Fich, and 
knowing each other? What would they have 
done, had matter never been created? I ſup- 
* poſe, not have lived in eternal ſolitude. As 
* incorporeal ſubſtances are of a nobler order, ſo 


be 
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be ſure, their manner of intercourſe is anſwer- 


ably more expedite and intimate. This me- 
thod of communication, we call intellectual 
viſion, as ſomething analagous to the ſenſe of 
ſeeing, which is the raedium of our acquain- 
tance with this viſible world. And in ſome 
ſuch way can God make himſelf the obje of 
immediate intuition to the bleſſed ; and as he 
can, it is not improbable that he will, always 
condeſcending, in the circumſtances of doing 
it, to the weakneſs and proportion of finite 
minds. His works but faintly refle& the 
image of his perfections; it is a ſecond-hand 
knowledge: to have a juſt idea of him, it 
may be neceſſary that we ſee him as he is, 

But what is that ? It is ſomething, that never 

entered into the heart of man to conceive ; yet, 

what we can eaſily conceive, will be a fountain 

of unſpeakable, and everlaſting rapture. All 
created glories will fade and die away in his 

preſence. Perhaps it will be my happineſs to 

* the world with the fair exemplar of it 

in the divine mind; perhaps, to view the 

original plan of thoſe wiſe deſigns that have 

been executing in a long ſucceſſion of ages. 

Thus employed in finding out his works, and 

contemplating their author, how ſhall I fall 

proſtrate and adoring, my body ſwallowed up 

in the immenſity of matter, my mind in the 

infinitude of his perfections! 
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N. B. The NumerAL LETTERS denote the VoLumMe, and the 
FicuRes refer to the NuuzER in which the matters are 
contained, 


| A. 
BBEY (W:i/tmin/ter) obſervations on the monuments 
in that ancient and venerable. ſtructure, Vol. I. 
No, 26. V. 329. | 
Abigails (Mate) in faſhion among the ladies, I. 45. 
Abſence in converſation, a remarkable inſtance of it in Will. 
Honeycomb, I. 77. The occaſion of this abſence, ibid. 
And means to conquer it, ibid. 'The character of an 
abſent-man out of Bruyere, ibid. Death in love, IIL. 241. 
Several expedients for alleviating abſence, ibid. 245. 
Abſtinence, the benefits of it, III. 174. 195. | 
Academy, regulations of an academy for politics, V. 385. 
See Politics. 
Accompts, their general uſefulneſs, III. 174. 
Acetus, his raillery unjuſtly admired, VI. 422. 
Acofla, his defence of Jewiſh ceremonies, III. 213. 
Acquaintance would be, expoſed, I. 24. 
_— - piece of falſe wit, divided into ſimple and com- 
und, I. 60. 
Act of deformity for the ugly club, I. 17. | 
Action, the felicity of the ful, IL. 116. A threefold divi 
ſion of human actions, III. 213. In an epic poem three 
qualifications neceſſary thereto, Iv. 267. The excellence 
of graceful action, — — A neceſſary qualification in an 
15 


orator, VII. 541. lly's obſervations thereon adapted to 
Vor. VIII. * : Di. , the 


N D E X. 
the Britiſh ſtage, ibid. Two principles of action in man, 
VIIL. 588. | b 
Actions, no right judgment to be made of them by men or 
created beings, III. 174. IV. 257. Not adequate ex- 


preſſions of virtues, ibid. 


Actor, abſent, who ſtiled ſo by Theophraſtus, VII. 541. A 


letter from an actor complaining of the abſurdity of his 


part, I. 22. 

Admiration, paſſion for it not to be diſcouraged, I. 73. 
One of the moſt pleaſing paſſions, III. 237. Short lived, 
IV. 256. When turned into contempt, V. 340. A 
pleaſing motion of the mind, VI. 313. 

Adrian, emperor, Mr. Pope's remarks on his dying words, 
VII. 532. ; 

* no evil in itſelf, III. 237. The poſt of Honour, 
ibid. | 

Advertiſements, of an Italian chirurgeon, I. 22. From 
St. James's Coffee-houſe, 24. From a. gentleman that 
teaches birds to ſpeak, 36. - From another that is a fine 
fcſh-painter, 41. Of the exerciſe of the ſnuff-box, II. 
138. From Mr. Sly the haberdaſher, III. 187. About 
a lottery ticket, 191. | Je 

Advice, no order of perſons too conſiderable to be adviſed, 
I. 34. In what manner to be given to a faulty friend, 
V. 385. Seldom aſked till after reſolution, VIL 475. 
Ulually received with reluctance, 5 12. 

Adulterers, how puniſhed by the primitive Chriſtians, VIII. 


— 


ADE turned into rhyme, I. 60. | 

Affectation, a greater enemy to a fine face than the ſmall- 
pox, I. 33. It deforms beauty and turns wit into ab- 
ſurdity, 38. The original of it, ibid. Found in the wiſe 
man as well as the coxcomb, ibid. The way to get clear 
of it, ibid. Of vice outlives the practice, IV. 318. The 
misfortune of it, VI. 404. Deſcribed, 460. Various 
ways of ſhewing it, VII. 515. _ 

Affection, what ſort pureſt, VI. 449. Paternal deſcribed, ibid. 

Affliction and ſorrow, not always expreſſed by tears, II. 95: 

True affliction labours to be inviſible, ibid. How to be 
alleviated, 163, 164. VII. 501. 

Afflictions, uncharitable, fooliſh and preſumptuous to inter- 
pret them as judgments, VII. 483. 

Afterday Jack, an old bachelor, his only pleaſure to be 
worth 5ogol. IV. 260. Aganipbe, 
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Agamippe, the fountain of, its power, VII. 514. 

Age, a great vice to render it ridiculous, I. 6. Reſpected 
by the Spartans; and contemned by the Athenians, ibid. 

- In what reſpects contemptible, ibid. II. 153. The un- 

natural miſunderſtanding ' between age and youth, ibid, 
The authority of an aged virtuous perſon preferable to 

the pleaſures of * ibid. A comfortable old age the 
reward of a well-ſpent youth, IV. 260. V. 336. The 

authority aſſumed by ſome people on account of their 
age, V. 6. va 

* ng 3 his ſtory told by Cowley, VIII. 610. 
See Happineſs. £6 „ 

Agreeable, who to be accounted ſo, IV. 280. The art of 
being agreeable in, converſation, V. 386. The character 

of an agreeable man, ibid. An agreeable woman de- 
ſcribed, I. 11. 

Alabaſter, Dr. account of his ſermon before the univerſity of 
Cambridge, III. 221. | 

Albacinda, her character too beautiful and too witty, II. 144. 

Alexander the great, wry neck'd, I. 32. His character and 
irregularity of temper, ibid. His artifice in his Indian ex- 
pedition, II. 5 His anſwer concerning being a com- 
petitor in the Olimpic games, ibid. The occaſion of his 
imitating and exceeding Achilles in cruelty, V. 337. His 
complaint to Ariſtotle, 379. 0 

Alexander the great, project of an opera of that name, I. Zr. 

Allegories, like light to a diſcourſe, VI. 421. Eminent 
writers faulty in them, ibid. The reception the Specta- 
tor's allegorical writings meet with from the public, 
VII. 501. bY £ 

Alle . of avarice and luxury, I. 55. 

Allakons, the great art of a writer, VI. 421. 


Almighty, his power over the imagination, VI. 421. Ariſ- 


totle's ſaying of his being, 465; 


Alms, when the wages of idleneſs, III. 232. 


Alnaſchar, the Perſian glaſs-man, the fable of, VII. 535. 
Altamira, a prude, her letter to the Spectator, V. 364. 
Altar, a poem in the ſhape of an altar, a piece of falſe wit, 


Amanda, rewarded for her virtue, V. 375. 

Amaryllis, improved by good breeding, ir 144. 

Amazons, their commonwealth, VI. 433- 3 ibid. 
Manner of educating their children, ibid. Their wars, 
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Ambition, never ſatisfied, I. 27. IV. 256. Men of ſhining 
parts moſt actuated by it, I. 73. IV. 255. The occaſion 
of factions, II. 125. By what to be meaſured, III. 188. 
Many times as hurtful to the princes who are led by it 

as the people, 200. Moſt, men ſubject to it, 219. 224 
Of uſe when rightly directed, 2192. The end of it. IV. 

255, The effects of it in the mind, 256. Subjects her 

to many troubles, 257. The true object of a laudable 

5 abi 4bid: VIII. 613. Various kinds of it, VIII. 
570. Betrays into many troubles, indecencies, and per- 

5 plexities, IV. 256, 257. VIII. 624. Is vain and unprofit- 
able, I. 27. III. 180. IV. 256. + 

Americans, their opinion of ſouls, I. 56. Their opinion af 
departed ſouls exemplified in a viſion of one of their 

- countrymen, ibid. Uſed painting inſtead of writing, VI. 
416. 

Amity 8 aprecable perſons of different ſexes er 
ous, oo. 

Amoret, che f. jilt rechimed by Philander, VI. 401. 

Amorous club at Oxford, a letter from a member of, I. 30. 

Ample,” Lady, her uneaſineſs, and the reaſon of it, I. 32. 

— neceſſary and allowable, when innocent, II. 


4c the Corinthian end, a faying of his, VIII. 


ASP: ram, what, ng: when firſt produced, I. 60. 
Anatomy, the Spectators ſpeculations on it, VII. 543. 
Ancients, wherein they excel modern writers in genius, I. 
61. III. 249. How they ſpent their hours of mirth, V. 
338. The way of iving; of the ancients in the Eat, 
415. 

Aͤnceſtry, how far Hohour! is 25 be paid to it, vii. 612. 

- {ndromichv,. a great fox-hunter, I-57. 

Angels, what notions they may be ſuppoſed to ehtertain lf 
mankind, VIII. 610. Fallen, their employments de 
ſcribed by Milton, III. 2 237. See Spirits, 

Anger, an angry perſon deſcribed, VI. 438. Wh aden 
inelinations to that paſſion ſhould be maſtered, i. 

Animals, the ſtructure of the different ſpecies of them con- 
ſidered, II. 120. The inſtinct of brutes exemplified in 

ſeveral inſtahces, ibid. 121. The variety of arms with 
' which nature has provided them, 121. | 4 


Antigo 
Anti 
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Anna Bella, her letter concerning the converſation between 
men and-women, I. 52,  _ . Wt. 4 

Anne Boleyne, her laſt letter to king Henry the eighth, VI. 397. 

Annihilation, the moſt abject of wiſhes, III. 210. By whom 
deſired, ibid. ; 9221 | | 

Anſwers to ſeveral letters at once, VIII. 581. 619. 

Anthony, Mark, his witty mirth commended by Tul „V. 386. 

Antiganus, how painted by Apelles, VIII. 633. 

Antiochus, in love with his mother-in-law, III. 229. | 

Antipathies, a: converſation on that ſubject, VII. 538. a let 

ter concerning them, VIII. 60g. . n 

Anti- ſtarers appointed, I. 20. 

Anxieties, the evil and vznity of them, VIII. 615. 

Apes, a deſcription of ſome fine women who may go under 
that denomination, III. 244. 

Apollo, his temple on the top of Leucate, by whom and for 
= purpoſe frequented, III. 223. His throne deſcribed, 

5 * 844 | | | 

Aae their employments, III. 195. 

Apparitions, ſtories of them attended with very bad conſe- 
quences, I. 12. The creation of weak minds, II. 110. 
Plato's opinion of ſpirits, II. go. See ghoſts, ſouls, ſpirits, 

Appearances, veneration 'and reſpect paid to them in all 
ages, V. 360. Not to be truſted, II. 86, 87, VI. 464. 
See idols, ugly. | 

Appetites, Which moſt violent in all creatures, II. 120. 
Sooner moved than the paſſions, III. 208. The incum- 
brances of old age, IV. 260. 

Applauſe, vain and contemptible, III. 188. Popular, plea- 
ſures attending it, IV. 442. And cenſure ſhould not 
miſlead us, VIII. 610. ; | 

ors, a humorous fragment of his, III. 20g. | 

april, month deſcribed, VI. 425. The firſt of April the 
merrieſt day of the year in England, I. 47. 

Arabella, verſes on her ſinging, VI. 444. 

Arable, Mrs. the great heireſs, the Spe 
ler in a ſtage coach, II. 132 5 

Arandd, Counteſs of, the reaſon of her being diſpleaſed with 
Gratian, V. 379. 

Araſpas and Pantbea, their ſtory out of Xenophon, VIII. 564. 

Architecture, the perfection of the ancients in it, VI. 415. 

- The greatneſs of the manner in it, how it ſtrikes the fan- 
Cy, ibid. The manner of the ancients and moderns com- 
| Dd 3 pared, 
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pared, ibid. The perfection of the ancients therein, ibid. 
Concave and convex figures have the greateſt air in ar- 
chitecture, ibid. Every thing that pleaſes the imagination 
in it, is either great, beautiful, or new, ibid. 

Aretine made all the princes of E urope and the Sophy of Perſia 
his tributaries, I, 23. See Sutires. 

Arguments, rules for the management of them, III. 10). 
239. What the moſt prevailin ng argument; 239. Socra- 
tes his way of arguing, ibid. In what manner carried on 
by ſtates and communities, ibid. See Converſation. 

Argumentum Baſilinum, what, III. 239. 

Argus, his qualification and I under Ju, III. 
250. 

Arietta, her character, I. II. Her fable of the lion and the 
man, in anſwer to the ſtory of the Epheſſan ni. ibid, 
Her ſtory of '[n#le and Yarzcs, ibid, 

| Ariſtenetus, an account of his letters, III. 238. 

Ariſtippus, his ſaying of contentment, VIII. 574. 

Ariſtotle, his — on Jambick verſe, I. 39. His re- 
marks on tragedy, 40. 42. His account of the world, 1], 

166. The inventor of ſillo iſm, III. 239. His defini- 

tion of an intire action of Epic poetry, IVM. 267. Hs 
ſenſe of the greatneſs of the action in a poem, ibid. His 
method of examining an epic poem, 273. An obſer 
tion of that critic's, ibid. One of the dent logicians in 

the world, 291. His diviſion of a poem, 297. Another 
of his obſervations, ibid. His obſervation on the 5 of 
an epic poem, 315. 

Ariftus and Aſpatia, a happy couple, II. 128. 

Arithmetic, political, its uſefulneſs, III. 200. 

Arm, the, called by Tully the orator's weapon, VII. 541. 

Army, computation, of the loſs ſuſtained by an army in a 
campaign, III. 180. In what reſpects the beſt ſchool, 
VIII. 566. 

Arſinoe, the firſt muſical opera on the Engliſh ſtag „I. 18. 

Art, ſhould conform to taſte, I. 29. Works of, deſectire 
to entertain the imagination, 1. 414. Receive great 
— from their likeneſs to thoſe of nature, ibid. 
The deſign of it, VII. 541. 

Art of Criticiſm, the SpeQtuter's account of that poem, IV. 
2.53+ 

Artillery, the invention, and firſt uſe of it, to whom aſcribed 
by Milton, V. 333. 


Artiſt, 
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Artiſt, wherein he has the advantage of an author, II. 166. 

St. Aſaph, Bp. of, his Preface to his Sermons, V. 384. 

Aſpaſia, a moſt excellent woman, II. 128. | 

Aſs, the ſchoolmens caſe concerning that animal applied, 
III. 191. 196. 

Aſſizes, country, deſcribed, II. 122. 

Aſſociation of honeſt men propoſed by the SpeQator, II. 
126. See Club. 

Aſſurance, modeſt, what, and how attained, V. 373. 

Atheiſm, prejudice towards it no impartiality, III. 237. An 

enemy to chearfulneſs of mind, V. 381. Unanſwerable 
arguments againſt, 389. 

Atheiſts, not fine — I. 75. The behaviour of one 
in ſickneſs, II. 66. Great zealots and bigots, III. 185. 
Their opinions nonſenſe, ibid. In what manner atheiits 

'_ ought to be treated, V. 389. An atheiſt in a ſtorm, VII. 
482. 

"ac the true poſture of it, VII. 521. 

Atticus, his diſintereſted and prudent conduct in his friend- 
ſhips, V. 385. A great gone though not a ſloven, II. 150. 

Avarice, the origin of it, I. 55. Operates with luxury, ibid. 
At war with luxury, ibid. Its region, temple, attendance, 
adherents and officers deſcribed, ibid. Comes to an agree- 
ment with luxury, ibid. An abject paſſion, III. 224. 
Troubles attending it, VIII. 624. 

Audiences, at preſent void of common ſenſe, I. 13. IV. 
290. At a play; the groſs of them of whom compoſed, 
VI. 502. The vicious taſte of an Engliſh audience cen- 
ſured, ibid. | 

Auguſt, month of, deſcribed, VI. 425. 

Auguſtus Ceſar, his reproof to the Roman bachelors, VII. 
= A ſaying of his concerning mourning for the dead, 

IL. 515. EE 

Aurelia, — character of a happy wife, I. 15. 

Author, the neceſſity of his readers being acquainted with 
his ſize, complexion and temper, in order to read his 
works with pleaſure, I. 1. His opinion of his own per- 
formances, 4. An expedient made uſe of by thoſe who 
write for the ſtage, 51. In what manner one author is a 
mole to another, Il. 124. Wherein an author has the 
advantage of an artiſt, 166, Ought to take care of what 
he writes, ibid. A ſtory of an atheiſtical author, ibid. 
For what moſt to be admired, V. 355. Putting his name 

Dd 4 to 


nr 


to his works often attended with hardſhips and inconve- 

niencies, VI. 451. Authors, their vanity, I. 9. Their 
recedency ſettled according to the bulk of their works, 

by. 529. Young, what ſort of perſons moſt acceptable 

to them, I. 2424 | 

Ax, a poem in the ſhape of one, a piece of falſe wit, I. 58, 


B. 
PAbblers, greater miſchiefs than fire and ſword, III. 218. 
Babel, the tower of, a great work, V. 475. 
Babylon, the noble walls, hanging gardens, and temple there, 
I. 415. | h 5 | 

Bachelor, old, his manner of keeping a miſtreſs, IV. 276. 

| Bachelors, an inquiſition on them, IV. 320. 

Bacon, Sir Francis, his compariſon of a book well written, I. 
10. His obſervation on envy, 19, Preſcribes a poem on 
proſpect, as conducive to health, VI. 411. What he ſays 
of the pleaſure of taſte, 447. A perſon of extraordinary 
learning and qualifications, VII. 554. | 

Bacon, flitch, who intitled to it at Whichenovre in Stafford: 

fire, VIII. 607. Several demands for it, 608. 

Bags, of money's a ſudden transformation of them into ſticks 
and paper, I. 3. Fs, 

Balance, Jupiters in Homer and Virgil, compared with 2 
paſlage in ſcripture, VI. 463. | | 

| Baldneſs makes not a head the wiſer, VII. 497. | 

Ballads, old, admired by the greateſt genius's and critics, II, 
8 5. . | — 

'Balzac, Monſieur, greatneſs of mind viſible in all his writ- 
ings, V. 355. EY 4 | 

Bambov, Benjamin, contrives to make a ſhrew philoſophically 
uſeful, VII. 482. ' ah 

Bankruptcy, miſeries attending it, VI. 428. 456. 

Bantam, ambaſſador of, his letter to his maſter, giving a 
character of the Engliſp, VIII. 557. | 

"Baptiſt Lully, Seigniur, his prudent management in improving 
the French muſick, I. 29. 

Bar, oratory, in England, reflexions on it, VI. 407. 

Barbadoes, appeals from it, how manag'd, V. 394. 

Barbarity, what it is, II. 139. | a 

Bareface, the reaſon of his ſucceſs with the ladies, II. 156. 

Barnes, Mr. Joſhua, the Achilles of the modern Greeks, III. 


245. 
Barreau, Monſicur, his French hymn on ſickneſs, VII. 513. 
— | Baſhfulneſs, 
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Baſhfulneſs, the Engliſb naturally inclined to it, II. 148. 

Baſilius Valentinus, the hiſtory of him and his ſon, VI. 426. 

Baſtards, their hardſhips, as ſuch, repreſented, III, 203, 
Unreaſonable to reproach them, ibid. 

Baſtile, the exerciſe of a gentleman in that priſon, II. 216, 

Battles, deſcriptions of them in hiſtory ſeldom underſtood, 
VI. 428. | 

Bawd, a letter from an old one to a noble Lord, offering to 

roſtitute her niece, IV, 274, The artifices of bawds, 

Il. 205. IV. 266. 274. „ 

Bawdry, written only in a dearth of invention, I. 51. 

Bawdy-houſes, frequented by wiſe men not out of wanton- 
neſs but ſtratagem, III. 190. 

Bawlers, perplexing impertinents, II, 148. 

Baxter, Mr. his laſt 'words, V, 445. More of his laſt 

words, ibid. What he repreſents as a great bleſſing, 
VIII. 598. His writings put under Chriſtmas pies, II. 85. 

4 ag a method to improve it, II. 141. Account of 
a combat there, VI. 436. Cheats practiſed there, 449. 

Beards, in former ages ſuppoſed a type of wiſdom, V. 331. 

Inſtances of h e paid to them, ibid. At what time 

they flouriſhed molt in this nation, ibid. Ill conſequences 
of introducing the uſe of them at preſent, ibid. Hudi- 
bras's beard deſcribed, ibid. AER 

Beau, a letter from an old one, I. 48. An affected one re- 
preſented, III. 240. A beau's head diſſected, IV. 275. 
Compared with a Quaker, VIII. 631. 

* art, Cardinal, deſcribed on his death-bed by Shakeſpeare, 

210. e 
Beaver, the haberdaſher, a great coffee-houſe politician, I. 


4 5 
8 when to be accounted Plagiaries, L 4. Then the 
moſt charming when heightned by virtue, 33. Profeſſed, 
a letter to ſuch, ibid. Expect great allowances but never 
give any, II. 87. Male or female, very untractable, fan- 
taſtical, impertinent and diſagreeable, ibid. 144. IV. 306. 
Beauty, the force and efficacy A it, I. 33. II. 144. IV. 302. 
VII. 510. How defined by philoſophers, II. 144. The | 
ſecret of improving it, I. 33. IV. 302. In a virtuous 
woman makes her more virtuous, IV. 302. Heightned 
by motion, VI. 406. 
Of objects, what underſtood by it, VI. 412. Nothing 
makes its way more directly to the ſoul, ibid, II. 144. 


| Every 


n 
Every ſpecies of ſenſible creatures has different notions of 
it, VI. 412. A ſecond kind of beauty, ibid. 


Beggars, Sir Andrew Freeport's opinion of them, III. 232. 


Why they ſhould never be encouraged by traders, ibid. 
Scareerow the beggar compared, with a wicked 'man of 
ſenſe, I. 6. A great grievance, VI. 430. Their elo- 
quence profitable, VIII. 613. 
Beings, imaginary, VI. 419: See imagination, The ſcale of 
beings, confidered, VII. 519. R 
Bell, Mr. his ingenious device, I. * 9 | 
Bell-Savage, the etymology of it, I: 28. 
Belvidera, a critick on a fong upon a lady of that name, VI. 


Ball Jupiter, his temple at Babylon, VI. 412. 
l directions for beſtowing them with a race, 
V. a0. 

Bonefactor, an inſtance of gratitude to one, III. 240. A 
letter to the Spectator in commendation of a generous 

one, VII. 546. 

Beneficence, not founded on weakneſs, VIII. 588. Always 
attended with Nen delight and ſatisfaction, ibid. A 
diſcourſe on it, 601. 

Benevolence, not prejudiced by ſelf-love, VIII. 588. Na- 
tural to man, 601. Checks on that amiable virtue, ibid. 

Biblis, every woman's rival, III. 187. 

Bictnell, Mrs. for what commended by the * V. 


O. 
5 Bil, propoſed by a country gentleman to be brought into 
_ houſe for the better preſerving of the female game, 
6. 
Bills, If mortality, an unanſwerable argument o a provi- 
dence, IV, 289. 
Bion, the philoſopher, his ſaying concerning a greedy ſearch 
after happineſs, VIII. 
Birds, a cage full for the Opera, I. 5. Propoſals for their 
bdetter education, 36. How affected by colours, VI. 412. 
Bifcuit, Edward, ts letter to the Spectator giving an account 
of Sir Roger de Coverley's death, VII. 517. 
Biters, laugh at miſtakes of their own production, I. 3 
878 a kind of mungrel wit deſcribed and expoſed, I. 47. 
Biton 450 Clitobus, their ory related and * by the 
an VII. * 3: 
Black, 
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Black. man, letter from a handſome one who rivals a hand- 


ſome fair one, VII. 485. 


Blackmore, Sit Richard, his obſervations on poetry, I. 6. His 
generous purpoſe in writing, ibid. 
Blank, ſome account of his family and faces VIII. 
563. 
Blank verſe, moſt, proper for tragedy, I. 39. 


' Blanks, who to be fo accounted in ſociety, I. 10. 


Bleſſed, the, their e in a future ſtate, VIII. 626. 
. See Heaven. | 


| Blindman' $-buff, a letter from n · loyer of it, II. 245. 


Bluemantle, Lady, turns malice into mirth, VI. 427. 


Bluſhing, the livery, both, of wal and innocence, v. 3090. 


See Baſhfulneſs, Modeſty. 
Board-wa 's, the ill effects of chat cuſtom, II. 88. 


Boccalint, his animadverſions upon critics, IV. 291. His fa- 


ble of a Graſsho . applied, V. 355. His diſpatehes 
from P us, V bd 

Bodily exerciſes, what orts encouraged by . Athenians, II. 
161. 


Body, human, the as of.a tranſcendently wiſe and power- 


ful being, VII. 5443. 

Boileau, Mon; a French eritie cenſured, II. 209. Wherein | 
his ſatires are faulty, ibid. 

Boleyne. See Anne. 

Books, the proper uſe of them to enlighten the underſtand- 
ing and =_ the paſſions, I. 37. Reduced to their 
quinteſſence, II. 124. The legacies of great genius's, 
166. A great-book a great evil, 123. 

Bouhours, Monſ. a great critic among the French, I. 62. 

Boul, Mr. a Jaudabſe painter, account of his auction of pic- 
tures, III. 226. 

Bouts Rimez, what, I. 60. 


Bow, long, the Engliſh obliged by ſtatute to exerciſe it, II. 
, B66; 


Boyle, Mr. the profound veneration he had for the name of 

God, VII. 531. How his life was ſpent, 554. 
Bratton, his opinion concerning the correction of ſcolds, 

47 

Breeding, 5 breeding diſtinguiſhed from from good; I. 66. 
Great revolution therein, II, — reeding, ar- 
e . x09: | 
| Bribery, 


8 
| | 

| 

| 
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Bribery, a ſucceſsful way of arguing, III. 239. The ol 
prevailing way of making oneg court, V. 394. 
Britiſt Ladies diſtinguiſhed from the Pic * . 
Brunetta and Phillis, their adventures, I. T 
Bravyere, Monſ. his character of an abſent — I. 7 
Buck, Timothy, his anſwer to James. Miller's challen 
Buckingham, Duke of, pods gh 


4 


great helps to a ſilly play, I. 44 
Bumpers, neceſſity ch of, dacunable Was, VII. 474. See 
Drinking. 


Burleſque, two, kinda of it, Ul. 440. Poe „ in what verſe 


it runs beſt, ibid. "Authors the delight o oudinary read- 
ers, VIII. 616. 625. Burleſque humour, 616, 

a, Dr. ſome paſſages in his . of. the Fun con- 

Kere. II. 143. 146. 

- Bufineſs, men of, generally erronepus in their ſimilitudes, 
VI. 421. Learned men beſt qualified for it, 469. 


Bu Bee, his Theme, be. taken notice of at court, | 


. 
| Buſy wo 1d, divided + HOY. hs | and vialouk, vm. 
Bus, deſcription and qualifications them, I. 47. Fn 
4 N 3 on the 3 N 


55 4 5 a Auguſtus, 
25 his debatiour to Canale * had put h 
Jute 2 lampoon, I. 23: n to. an e ker. IL 
147. His Character in Sal chiefl of good 
nature, 169. Mr. Waller's 3 of bim ll. 224. 


| = Wherein to be imitated, 231. A frequent ſaying of his, 


256. His activity and perſeverance, V. 374. Loſt his life 

dy neglecting the caution of a ' Roman augur, VI. 305. 

— An edition of his 8 ann 1712, an ho- 
nour to the Engliſb preſs, V 367. 

Caius Gracchus, regulated his voice by a pitch pipe, III. 228. 

ate the merit of ſuffering patiently under them, IV. 

I2. Very rarely can be diſtinguiſhed from bleſſings, 

IT. 483. - Diſtributed, VIII. — 558. 559. Whimſical 


ones, 558. * AlliGion, Anxiety. Caligula 
» 7 


ot, 
509 
Bulloct and Nomis, the comedians, Ane habited- -prove „ 
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Caligula, his monſtrous wiſh, I. 16. III. 246. His nurſs 
accuſtomed herſelf to moiſten her nipples with blood, IIL 
246. 


Cali 5 — his wit accompanied with found judgment, VI. 


Columay; the ill 1 1 of it, VI. 451. The great offence 
of it, VIII. Rules againſt it by the fathers of /a 
Trape, ibid. = Ceafunk, ampoon, Libel, Scandal. 

CP _ of, his pducation de a e recommended, 


Camilla; in Virgil. a true woman in one particular, I. 15. 
ber letter to the Spectator from Venice, VL 443. How 
applauded there, ibid. 
Camillus, his behaviour to. his fo endenr the 67 of, blood, 
IV. 263. 
Camp, wherein the beſt ſchool, VIII. 566. * 
hy 3 the dumb fortune-teller, an extraordinary | per- 
©", ou 
Candour, — — and * uence of it, V., 382. 
Canidia, an antiquated N eſcribed, IV. 301. 
Cant, the original and ſignification of chat word, II. 147. 
Capacities of children, not duly regarded i in their econ 
IV. 307. See Education. 
Caprice often ſupplies the place of reaſon III. 101 
Carbuncle, Dr. his dye, what, I. T Fob 
Care, what ought to be a man's Chief care, II. 122. . Whe | 
has the moſt, VIII. 5444. Gs 2 
Caricatura's, What, VII. 53 


Carneades, the philoſopher, his definition 'of beauty, 1. 


cb. how he would aceount for the ideas formed in che 
fancy, from a ſingle circumſtance in the” 9 VI. 
417. 
__ 1% Hampton Court, deſcribed, II, 226. 244. See 
aphae | | 
Caſes in love, anſwered, VIII. * See . 


Caſimir i 2 a Paliſ atheiſt, the manner of his puniſh- 


ment, 


389. 
Caſſius, the proof he gave of his temper in his childhood, II. 


Caſthan, huſband and wife, their ory a caution to the fair 
ſex, III. 198. 


Caltle-bujlders, who, and their follies expoſed, II. 167. 


t 


| Character, which the mo 
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Cat, 4 great contributor to harmony, V. 3675 Speculations 
on an old and young cat, VIII. 626. See . . 
Cataline, Tully's charafher of him, V. 385. 

Cat- call, a diſſertation on that inſtrument, V. 361. 

Cato, ſeriouſly maintained a philoſophical rant, III. 243. 
Saluſt's remark on him, IV. 255. ' Reſpect paid him at 
the Roman theatre, VI. 446. The grounds for his belief 
of the immortality of the ſoul, VII. 537. An inſtance 
of his probity, VIII. 557. 

Catullus, put 22 Cæſar, into a ee, 23. 

Cavaliers, female, cenſured, VI. 435. oy 

Cave of Trophonius deſcribed, VIII. 595. Several experi- 

ments tried there, 59g. 

Celibacy, a great evil to a nation, VII. 528. 

Cenſor of ſmall wares, an officer to be erected, I. 16. Of 
marriages, IV. 308. 

+ , Cenſure, a tax, by whom, and for what, paid to the public, 
II. tTox., Cenſure and applauſe ſhould not ACTIN us, 
VIII. 610. 

Ceremony, inconveniencies attending it, II. 119. 

Chair, mathematical, account of, I: 25. 

Chambermaids, their complaints, V. 366. 

Chamont, his character of the male ſex, III. 198. His ſaying 

of Monimia's misfortune,” VI. 

Chancery court, why erected, VII ds. 564. 

"Chaplain, a character of Sir Roger = . 8, II. 106, 

Chaplains, appointed by ſtewards, VIII. 609. 

ft odious in human nature, II. 169. 

Charity, the moſt meritorious piece of it, III. 177. For 

_ . the pariſh girls of St. Bride's ſolicited, V. 

Charity:Schools great inſtances of true > ablick ſpirit, IV. 
294. And | ought to be encouraged, VI. 430. See Edu- 
cation- 

: Charles the firſt, a curious picture of that prince with the 
book of Pſalms written in it, I. 58. 

II. his gaieties and familiarities, I. 78. VI. 462. His 
| preſent to — club, I. 78. 

Charles the Great, his behaviour to his ſecretary, who had 
debauch'd his daughter, III. 181. 

Chaſtity, the great point of honour in women, IT. 9g. How 

priz d by the heathens, VIII. 579. Of renown, what it 
is, VII. 480. 

Charms, none can ſupply the place of virtue, VI. 395: See 

Beauty. : Chear- 
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) Chearfulneſs of temper, how to be obtained and preſetved, 
IT. 143. Wherein preferable to mirth, V. 381. When 
worſe than folly or madneſs, ibid. The many advantages 
of a chearful temper, 387. Conſidered +in its natural 
ſtate, ibid. When a moral virtue, ibid. The beſt pro- 
moter of health, ibid. .See Good nature. 

Cherubims, what the Rabbins ſay they are, VIII. 600. 
Chevy-chaſe, the Spectator's examen of that ballad, I. 70. 74. 
' Chezluy, — his letter to king Pharamond, to excuſe himſelf 
from honours at court, VII. 489. | 
Children, miſtakes in the education of Briti/h children, II. 
157. Their obedience the baſis of all government, III. 
189. Abuſes in nurſing them, 246. Unnatural to make 
them ſuck the milk of ſtrangers, ibid. Their capacities 
not duly regarded, IV. 307. The duty they owe their 
parents, VI. 426. . Ill education of children fatal, ibid. 
431. A multitude of them, one of the bleſſings of the 
married ſtate, VII. 500. Illegitimate their hard fate, III. 
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Children in the wood, an old ballad, commended. 
China, Emperor of, a letter from him to the pope, propoſing 
a coalition of the _ and Roman churches, VII. 545. 
China women, cannot afford to cure the vapours gratis, V. 


6. | . 

Chaſe the puniſhment among them for parricide, III. 189. 

Chineſes, write perpendicularly, I. 60. Why they laugh at 

our gardens, V. 414. | 2 £1 

Chit-chat club, congratulates the Spectator on the uſe of his 
tongue, VIII. 560. 5 „ 

Chocolate, a great heater of the blood in women, V. 365. 

Chremilus, his ſtory out of . e e VI. . 

Chriſtian Hero, a quotation from it, VII. 516. 

Chriſtian religion, clear proof of its articles, and excellency 
and tendency of its doctrines, III. 186. 213. The only 
ſyſtem that can produce content, VIII. 574. How much 

is above philoſophy, 634. | e 

Chriſimas gambols, IV. 268, a 

ad Chronogram, a piece of falſe wit, I. 60. 

Church, not ſo much frequented as PoweP's puppet ſhow, I. 

0 14. Indecent and irregular behaviour at church reprov- 

it ed, I. 53. III. 236. 242. V. 380. VI. 460. VII. 503. 

VIII. 630, Complaint againſt its being over-deck'd witn 
zee greens, IV. 282. The parith clerks apology for this, 

ar- | 284. 


- 
— 
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483. 88 there improper, indecent and imperti- 

„ apt, 1V 289. *: 

Church muſicians 3 for not keeping to nan text as 

well as the preachers, V. 338. 

Church work, {low work, 83 

Church yard, the country ; Change on on 8 II. 112. 

Chymiſts, uſe a whimſical jargon, VI. 426. 

Cibber, Mr. his manner of 1 an audience, VII. 546, 
See Players. 

Cicero, the entertainment found in his philoſophical works, 
I. 60. A punſter, ibid. A great genius, VI. 404. The 
Oracles advice to him, ibid. His. — ing concerning 2 
dal, 427. What he ſays of the — gladiators, 4 

Was extraordinarily ſuperſtitious, VII. 505. His as ue 
of glory, 554. See action, Orator, Lully. 

Citizens, their peculiar opportunities, V. 346. 

City lovers unxeaſonable, II. 155. 

' Clarendon, Earl of, his character of a * of a troubleſome 

Ai I VI. 439. A reflexion of that noble hiſtorian, 


Clarinds, an idol, in what manner-worſhipped, I. 
Clark, Mrs. Margaret, remnant of a love-letter to / V. 


4+ 

FA n the editors of den are faulty, VI. 470. 

| Clavins, proving incapable of any other Kuches, became 2 
celebrated mathematician, IV. 30 
» . Cleanlineſs, a mark of politeneſs, "Ju. 631.” The foſter 

mother of love, ibid. An excellent preſervative of health, 
- "1bid. A part of the Mahometan religion, ibid. 
Cents, an unfortunate French lady, the occaſion of a me- 
. # lancholy novel, I. 15. 
© Cleanthes, his letter complaining of Mrs. Fane an old maid 
and a pickthank, V. 272. 

2 a remarkable example of talents miſapplied, VI, 


dla. a deſcription of her ſailing down the Cydnos, VI. 


— a member of the Spectator's club, I. 2. Cha- 
racter, of a good one, II. 106. 

— a threefold diviſion of them in military order, 
I. 21. The vanity of ſome of them in wearing ſcarves 
ca powdered wigs, VIII. 609, Wherein their diſcourſes 

may receive addition, 633. 

Clerks, 


Clerks, pariſh, advice to them, V. 372. 
Cliff, Nat, advertiſes for a lottery tickte, III. 191. | 
Clinch, of Barnet, his nightly meeting, I. 24. His part in 
a propoſed Opera, 31. bes 
Cloe, the idiot, VI. 466. 5 
Club, nocturnal aſſemblies ſo called, I. 9. The inſtitution 
and uſe of them, ibid. VII. 474. The originals and 
names of ſeveral of them, I. 9. The def. ale club, 
ibid. The Kit-cat club, ibid. The October club, ibid. 
Rules and orders to be obſerved by the two- penny club, 
ibid. The characters of the . of the Spectator's 
club, I. 2. The ugly club, I. 17. 78. Letters from the 
Preſident deſcribing the qualifications of its members, 
ibid. From a member on the admiſſion of the Spectator 
into the club, 32. The ſighing club, 30. The amorous 
club, ibid. The fringe-glove club, ibid. The hebdo- 
madal club, 43. Some account of its members, ibid. 
The everlaſting club, 72. Difficulties met with in erect- 
ing the ugly club, 78. The ſhe-romp club, III. 217- 
Methods obſerved by that club, ibid. The lazy club, 
IV. 320. The Mohoc club, V. 324. A club of female 
rakes, 336. A moving club of pariſh clerks, 372. The 
lawyers club, ibid. The fox-hunters club, VII. 474. The 
hen-peck'd club, ibid. A club at Oxford for re-hearing 
the Spectator, 553. The widow's club, VIII. 561. Com- 
plaint againſt the oppreſſion and injuſtice, obſerved in the 
rules of clubs and meetings, VII. 508. 
Club law, a convincing argument, III. 239. 
Coach- driving by gentlemen ridiculed, VII. 498. 526. 
—— Stage, its company, VIII. 631. = 
Coach-men, hackney, lh of their artifices, VII. 515. 
Coat, fine, when to be eſteemed a livery, II. 168. ä 
_ Spaniſh, his argument to reclaim a profligate ſon, 
. 630. | 
Coffee-houſe keepers, complaints of their being ill uſed, II. 
155. VII. 534. Impertinents reproved, II. 87. 145. 148. 
Potentates and tyrants at different hours, I. 49. Diſputes, 
III. 197. Debates ſeldom regular or methodical, VII. 
476. Liars, two ſorts of them, 521. Removals at St. 
James's coffee-houſe advertiſed, I. 24. See Politicians. 
Colours, the eye takes moſt delight in them, VI. 412. 
Why the poets borrow moſt epithets from them, ibid. 
Aﬀect birds, ibid. Only ideas in the mind, 413. Speak 
all languages, 416. -- 
Comedy, in what manner it ridicules, III. 249. : 
Vol. VIII. E e Comedies 
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Comedies, Engliſb, generally vicious, VI. 446. | 
Comfort, a and as fund, III. 196. An attendant 
on patience, VII. 501. 
Commendation, generally followed by detraction, V. 348. 
Only deſpiſed when we ceaſe to deſerve it, VI. 467. 
Commentaries, Cæſar's, an edition of that work, an honour 
to the Engliſb preſs, V. 307. 5 
Commerce, the advantages of extending it, I. 21. 69. Flou- 
rifhes by multitudes, 21. F 
Commercial friendſhip, wherein preferable to generoſity, 
'Y: 266, | 
Conn Prayer, the excellency of it, II. 147. Advice to 
the readers thereof, ibid. | | 
Common-wealth of Amazons, VI. 433 | 
9 temper chiefly to be conſulted in the choice of it, 
VI. 424. | 
Copen in Homer and Miltan defended by Monſicu: 
. Buleau againſt Monſieur Perrault, IV. 303. 
Compaffion, the exerciſe of it would tend to leſſen the cal: 
mities of life, II. 169. Civilizes human nature, VI. 39;, 
Hoy to touch it, ibid. 
Complaifance, what kind of it peculiar to courts, V. 394. 
Compliments in diſcourſe cenſured, II. 103. Exchange of 
compliments, 155. 
Comus, the god of revels deſcribed, VI. 425. 
Concave, and convex figures in architecture have the greateſt 
* air, and why, VI. 415. PF 
Conde, Prince of, his face like that of an eagle, II. 86. 
Confidence, dangerous to the ladies, VI. 395. 
Confidents of ladies, of miſchievous conſequence, II. 118. 
Conjugal affection, the higheſt refinement, VII. 525. 
Connefte, Thomas, a monk in the 1th century, a zealous 
* * againſt the womens commodes in thoſe days, 
„ : 8. — f . 5 
Gur Deborah, a member of the widow's club, her hiſtory, 
r | 
Conqueſts, the yanity of them, III. 180. 
e, ſhould be the meaſure of ambition, III. 188. 
Jonſciouſneſs, when called affectation, I. 38. 
Conſolation, a letter of, III. 191. 
Conſtancy in ſufferings, the excellency of it, III. 237. 
Contemplation, the way to the mountain of the muſes, VII. 
314. 5 | EL 
mW more cutting and inſupportable than calamities, 
0 150. 7 ; ] 
b Con- 
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Contentment, the utmoſt good we can hope for in this life, 

II. 163. How deſcribed by a Roſicrucian, VIII. 574. 

hive advantages and opinions of it, ibid. The only 
way to procure it, ibid. 

Converſation, uſually ſtuffed with too many compliments, 
II. 103. What properly to be underſtood by that word, 
143. Rules for it, ibid. Moſt ſtraitned in numerous 
aſſemblies, I. 68. Between men and women, ſome ob- 
ſervations on that ſubject, 53. When it makes us ap- 
proach the degree of angels, II. too. Wherein like the 
Romiſh religion, 119. An improvement of taſte in let- 
ters, VI. 409, 

Copenhagen, ſpring there deſcribed, V. 393. 

Coquettes, the preſent numerous race, to what owing, I. 
66. The heart of a coquette diſſected, IV. 281. — 
coveys of them about this town, V. 390. Their beha- 
viour at the playhouſe, III. 208. Are to be looked on 
with contempt, 172. An account of a coquette in low 
life, V. 380. A congregation diſturbed by a coquette, 
VII. 503. A letter from a town coquette newly married 
in the country, with her friends anſwer, 515. 

Cordeliers, ſtory of St. Francis their founder, III. 245. 

Cornaro, Lewis, a remarkable inſtance of the benefit of tem- 
perance, III, 195; 5 | 

Cornelii, the manner of living in that family, III. 192. 

Corruption, renders a man improper to be imployed, VI. 


409. | 

Cot-queans, deſcribed by a lady who has one for her huſ- 
band, VII. 482. 

Cottilus, his great equanimity, II. 143. 

Crverley, Sir Roger, a member of the Spectator's club, his 
character, I. 2. His opinion of men of fine parts, 6. Is 
ſomething of an humouriſt, II, 106. His choice of a 
chaplain, ibid. His management of his family, 107. His 
accoynt 'of his anceſtors, 109. Is forced to have as; 
room in his houſe exorciſed by his chaplain, 110. 
great benefactor to his church, 112. Suffers none to 
ſleep in it but himſelf, ibid. Account of his amours and 
character of the widow, 113. 118. The trophies of his 
ſeveral exploits in the country, 115. Is a great fox- 
hunter, 116, An inſtance of his good nature, ibid. His 
averſion to confidents, 118. The manner of his reception 
at the aſſizes, 122, His head on a ſign poſt altered into 
the Saracen's head, 122, He whiſpers the judge in the 
ear, ibid, His adventure when a ſchool boy, 125. 

E e 2 man 


END . 

man for the landed intereſt, 126. His adventure with 

ſome gypſies, 130. Rarely ſports near his own ſeat, 131. 
A diſpute between him and Sir Andrew Freeport, III. 174. 
His return to London, and converſation with the SpeCtator 

in Gray's-Imn Walks, and at the Coffee-houſe, IV. 269. 
Letter on his return to town, 271. His intended gene- 

roſity to the widow, 295. His reflections on the monu- 
ments in Meſiminſter Abbey, V. 329. A great friend to 
beards, 331. His behaviour and remarks at the play- 
houſe, 335. His uneaſineſs on the widow's account, 359. 
His obſervations in his paſlage to Spring Garden, 307 n 
what manner affronted on that occaſion, ibid. His ad- 
venture with Satey, VI. 410. His good humour, 424. 

An account of his death and legacies, VII. 517. 

Covetouſneſs, wherein a virtue, IV. 316. 

Country, the charms of it, II. 218. Good humour neceſſary 

- "there, VI. 424. 

Country gentleman and his wife, neighbours to Sir Roger de 

Coverley, their different tempers deſcribed, II. 128. 

Country gentlemen, their practices and enjoyments, II. 151. 
Advice to them about ſpending their time, VIII. 583. 
Memoirs of the life of one, 622. 

Country life, why the poets in love with it, VI. 414. What 
Horace and Virgil ſay of it, ibid. A ſcheme and rules for 
it, 424. VII. 474. Inconveniencies attending it, 474- 

Country Sunday, the uſe of it, II. 112. = 

Country wake, deſcribed, II. 161. Account of their origi- 
nal by Dr. Kennet, ibid. | 

Courage recommends a man to the female ſex more than 
any other quality, II. 99. One of the chief topics in 

books of chivalry, ibid. The chief point of honour in 
men, ibid. Wants other virtues to ſet it off, VI. 422. 

—— Falſe, what, II. 99. | 

— Mechanic, what, Ji. 152. = 

— True, inſeparable from A V. 350. 

Court and city, their peculiar ways of lite, VI. 403. 

Courtiers habits, on what occaſion hieroglyphical, I. 64. 

Court favours have wonderful effects, I. 76. 

——— Intereſt, ſeveral ways of making it, V. 394. 

Courtſhip, the pleaſanteſt part of a man's life, IV. 261. 

Cowards naturally impudent, III. 231. Undeniable marks 
of cowardice, VIII. 611. ; 

Cowley, Mr. abounds in mixt wit, I. 62. His magnanimity, 

II. 114. His opinion of Perſeus the ſatyriſt, V. 379. His 
_ deſcription of heaven, VIII. 590. His ſtory of Ala, 
610, His utmoſt ambition, 613. Cox 


1 


Coxcombs, generally the womens favourites, II. 128. 

Crab of Cambridge, chaplain to the ugly club, I. 78. 

Crambo, a game in the temple of dulneſs, I. 63. 

Craſtin, Richard, challenges Tom Tulip, II. 93. 

Crazy, a man thought ſo for reading Milton aloud, VIII. 
577. 

Creation, a poem, commended by the Spectator, V. 539. 
Milton's account of it ſublime, ibid. The contemplations 
on it a perpetual feaſt to the mind of a good man, 593. 

Credit, a beautiful virgin her ſituation and equipage, I. 3. 
A great valetudinarian, ibid. Undone with a whiſper, I. 3. 
II, 218. IV. 320. 

Credulity in women, infamous, III. 190. 

Cries of London require regulation, III. 251. 


Criminal love, ſome account of the ſtate of it, III. 190. IV. 


274. 

Critics, qualifications neceſſary to make a good one, IV. 
291. French, friends to one another, VI. 409. Modern, 
ſome errors of theirs about plays, VIII. 592. The dif- 
ference between ancient and modern critics, ibid, 

1 Mrs. wanted near half a tun of being as handſome as 


2. 
Cuckoldom, abuſed on the ſtage, VI. 446. 
Cullyiſm, expoſed, VII. 486. 
Cunning, the accompliſhments of whom, III. 225. 
Curioſity, one of the ſtrongeſt and moſt laſting of our appe- 
tites, III. 237. Abſurd, an inſtance of it, VI. 439. 


Cuſtom, a ſecond nature, VI. 447. The effect of it, ibid. 


how to make a good uſe of it, ibid. Cannot make every 
thing pleaſing, 455. 


Cyneus, Pyrrhus's chief miniſter, his handſome reproof to 


that Prince, III. 180. 
4 and Flavia, break off their amour very whimſically, 
398. | 
Cyrus, how he tried a young lord's virtue, VIII. 564. 
Czar of Muſcovy, compared with Lewis, xiv, II. 139. 


D. 


Acinthus, the character of a pleaſant fellow, VI. 462. 
Dainty, Mrs. Mary, her letter from the country infir- 
mary, VI. 429. 
amon and Strephon, their amour with Gloriana, VI. 423. 
Dancers, good, have always good underſtandings, VI. 466. 
Dancing, what, I. 66, Kecitative, what, ibid, A diſcourſe 
| | E e 3 on 


adam Van Briſket, a great beauty in the low Countries, 
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on it defended, 67. Encouraged by the Lacedæmonians, 
ibid. Kiſſing dances cenſured, ibid. A letter from John 
Trott, a great lover of it, IV. 296. Complaint againſt 
* Trott the dancer, 308. A neceſſary accompliſhment, 
V. 334. 376. The diſadvantages it lieth under, to what 
owing, ibid. Uſeful on the ſtage, 370. Diſplays beauty, 
VI. 466. On the ſtage faulty, ibid. The advantages 
of it, ibid. | | 
Dancing maſter, his proper buſineſs, I. 67. On the choice 
of a re maſter for young ladies, V. 376. 

Dangers, paſt, why the reflection on them pleaſes, VI. 418. 

Daphne, her chance medley, I. 33. 

Dapperwitt, Abraham, his letter to the Spectator with the 

pectator's anſwer, VIII. 534. 

—— Tom, his opinion of matrimony, VII. 482. Recom. 
mended by Will Honeycomb to ſucceed him in the Specta- 
tor's elub, 530, 

Darkneſs Egyptian, deſcribed, VIII. 615. 

Dawhkes, Mr. a news- printer, VI. 457. 

wo 5 the ſeveral parts of it in different parts of the town 

eſcribed, VI. 454. 

— Dreams, ſome account of, II. 167. 

Death, the time and manner of it unknown to us, I. 7, 
The fear of it often mortal, 25. The contemplation of 
it affords delight mixed with terror and ſorrow, II. 
133. Why not much feared in camps, 152. Intended 
for our relief, ibid, 153. Of eminent perſons the moſt 
improving parts of hiſtory, II. 133. IV. 289. The 
benefit of it, V. 349. See mourning. 

Debauchees, the pleaſure of that of a deſtroyer, III. 199. 

Debt, the ill ſtate of ſuch as run in debt, II. 82. 

Decency, nearly related to virtue, II. 104. IV. 292. 

of behaviour generally tranſgrefſed, IV. 292. 

Declaimers in — es, two ſorts, VII. 521. See 
Coffee-houſe. | 

Dedications, the abſurdity of them in general, III. 188. 

Defamation, both ſexes equally inclined to it, V. 348. 
whence it ariſes, VI. 427. The ſign of an ill heart, 
ibid. Papers of that kind a ſcandal to government, 
431. The authors of them ought to be puniſhed by 

good miniſters, ibid. 

Definitions, the uſe of them recommended by Mr. Locke, 
V. 272 

Dee no cauſe of ſhame, I. 17. A method of mak- 

ing it more lovely than beauty, It. 87. 


Deformity, 


n 


EN DE 
Deformity, act of, for the ugly club, I. 17. 
Delicacy, the ſtandard of it, IV. 286. The difference 
between true and falſe delicacy, ibid. See Decency. 
Delight and ſurprize, properties eſſential to wit, I. 62. 
Vernal, deſcribed, V. 393. | 
Deluge, Mr. Vis notion of it cenſured, VI. 396. 
Demetrius, a noble ſaying of his, III. 237. 
Demurrers, what women may be ſo called, II. 89. 
Denmark, its appearance in the ſpring diſagreeable, V. 393. 
Denying, ſometimes a virtue, VI. 458. See Modeſty, 
Dependance, on great men, miſeries attending it, III. 214. 
The greateſt incitement to tenderneſs and pity, 181. 
Dependents, objects of compaſſion, IV. 282. 
Deportment, ial, why ſo little of it in England, VI. 
8 


448. 

Dervis, the baſe treachery of one how puniſhed, VIII. 
578. The misfortunes of one who neglected waſhing, 
631, See Fadlallah. 


Deſcriptions, come ſhort of ſtatuary and e VI. 41 6. 
J 


Sometimes more pleaſing than the ſight of the objects, 

ibid. What pleaſes — in them, ibid. The ſame not 

alike reliſhed by all, ibid. How they move the paſſions, 

418. What is great, ſurprizing or beautiful, more ac- 
ceptable to the imagination than what is little, common 
or deformed, ibid. 

Deſires of mankind ſhould be contracted to their circum- 
ſtances, III. 191. When corrected, VI. 400. 

Detraction, various motives to it, and ways of purſuing it, 
IV. 256. Too general in converſation, V. 348. Row 
to behave under it, 355. 

Devotee, deſcribed, V. 354. See ag 

Devotion, the great advantage of it, II. 93. The moſt 
natural relief in our afflictions, 163. Diſtinguiſhes men 
from brutes more than reaſon, III. 201. Often leads 
us into errors, ibid. The neceſſity of it in education, 
ibid. The notions of the moſt refined Heathens con- 
cerning it, 207. Socrates” model of devotion, ibid. The 
nobleſt buildings owing to it, VI. 415. 

Devotioniſts, ſome have great memories, VI. 460. 

Diagoras, the atheiſt, his behaviour to the Athenians in a 
ſtorm, VII. 483. : 

Dial-plate for abſent lovers, III. 241. 

Diana, cruel ſacrifices to her condemned by an ancient 


Poet, VI. 453. | | 
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Dick 2 challenges Tom Tulip, II. 91. | 

—_ plain the moſt natural, III. 195. Rules for it, 
ibid, 

Diffidence, on account of our perſons as blameable as pre- 
ſumption, II. 87. 

Dignitaries of the Law, who, I. 21. 

Dilatory temper, renders a man incapable of places of truſt, 
VI. 469. Other bad conſequences of it, ibid. 

Diligence, a pathway to the mountain of the Muſes, VII. 


514. | 
Dimple, a letter deſiring to know how that word is ſpelled, 


II. 140. 

Dionyſius's ear, what it was, VI. 439. 

Dionyſius, a club tyrant, VII. 508. 

Diſappointments in love, the moſt difficult to be conquered 
of any other, II. 163. 

Diſcontent, to what often owing, III. 214. How reme- 
died, ibid. 

* in converſation, not to be ingroſſed by one man, 

428. 

Diſcretion, an under agent of, Providence, III. 225. The 
moſt uſeful quality of the mind, ibid. Diſtinguiſhed 
from cunning, ibid. Abſolutely neceſſary in a good 
huſband, VIII. 607. | 


Diſſection, of a beau's head, IV, 275, Of a coquette's 


heart, 281. 
Diſſenters, their manner of ſpeaking cenſured, II. 147. Are 

offended at church ſalutations, IV. 259. 5 
Diſſimulation, the perpetual in convenience of it, II. 103. 
Diſtempers, difficult to change them for the better, VI. 


Diffingion, the deſire of it, why planted in human na- 
ture, III. 219, 224. 5 

Diſtracted perſons, the ſight of them the moſt mortifying 
thing in nature, VI. 421. 

Diſtreſs in low life, a ſcene of, III. 242. See Negroes. 

Diſftreſt peer a Tragedy, commended by the Spectator, 
FV. YV, 226! - 

Diveckoas, miſc yo attending the too frequent indulgence 
of them, VI. 447. | 

Divine nature, men can have but very narrow conceptions 
of it, VIII. 565. Its Omnipreſence and Omniſcience, 
ibid. See God. 

Divorce, what eſteemed a juſt pretenſion to one, I. 41. 

Doctor in Moor fields, a contrivance of his, III. 193. 

Dogget, 


it, 


e 


et, 
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Daogget, a comedian commended, III. 235. V. 370. VII. 


502. Cuckolded on the ſtage in ſeveral capacities, VI. 
446. 

Doggerel rhymes, falſe wit, I. 60. 

Dogs, honeſt creatures not to be hated, VII. 474. Saga- 
cious, that guard the temple of Vulcan, VIII. 579. 

Doily, ſtuffs, cheap and genteel, IV. 283. 319. 

Domeſtic life, ſome refle&tions thereon, IV. 320. VI. 455. 

Donne, Dr. his deſcription of his miſtreſs, I. 41. 

Dorigny, Monſ. the engraver, account of his excellent piece 
of the transfiguration and copies of the Cartons at 
Hampton Court, III. 226. 

Doris, her character by Mr. Congreve, VI. 422. 

Dorſet, Lord, — and collected old ballads, II. 85. 

Doves in company, who, IV. 300. 

Drama, its original, a religious worſhip, VI. 405. 

Dream, a lover of his miſtreſs, IV. 301. In a pleaſant 
retirement of the revolution of the ſeaſons, VI. 425. Of 


Iden ſcales, 463. On the conduct of life, from Glaſgow 


in Scotland, VII. 524. Of Trophonius's cave, VIII. 59g. 

Dreams, diſcourſes on them, II. 167, VII. 487. 505. 
VIII. 593. 597. In what manner conſidered by the 
Spectator, VII. 487. The folly of laying any ſtreſs 
upon, or drawing conſequences — our dreams, 505. 
The multitude of dreams ſent to the Spectator, 524. 
Scrutiny into them recommended, VIII. 586. 593. Me- 
thods to render them uſeful, ibid. 597. St. Auſtin's no- 
tion of the dreams in Paradiſe, 593. Account of ſeveral 
extravagant dreams, VII. 524. VIII. 597. 

Dreamers, advice to them by Epidtetus, VII. 524. 

—— Day, II. 167. See Viſions. 

Dreſs, of a woman of quality, the product of an hundred 
climates, I. 69. Reflections on that of the men, II. 
145. IV. 319. Aukward or pitiful ought to be a- 
voided, II. 150. Advantage of being well dreſſed, V. 
360. The Ladies extravagance in it, VI. 435. An ill 
intention in their ſingularity, ibid. The Engl: 
to be modeſt in it, ibid. See Apparel, Cleanlineſs. 

Drinking, a rule preſcribed for it, III. 195. An erratum 
in the rule for drinking, 205. The effect it has on 
modeſty, VI. 458. 

Drinking bumpers condemned, 474. 

Drums, cuſtomary but very improper inſtruments in a 
marriage concert, V. 264. 


ibid, Drunken- 


h character 


4 . 
Drunkard, a character of one, VIII. 569. Is a monſter, 
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Drunkenneſs, makes men appear monſtrous and irrational, 
III. 189. The ill effects of it, VIII. 560. What 
Seneca and Publius Syrus ſaid of it, ibid. | 
Dryden, Mr. his definition of wit cenſured, I. 62. Admired 
old ballads, IT. 85. Had a happy turn for prologue and 
epilogue, V. 341. His tranſlation of Japis's cure of 
AEneas, out of Virgil, VIII. 572. Of Aneas's ſhips being 
turned into | may pg 589. A ſpeech from his fable of 
the cock and the fox applied, 621. 
Duels, their fatal conſequence, II. 84. 
Duelling, a diſcourſe againſt it, II. 84. 
Pharamond's edict againſt it, 97. A proper puniſhment 
N 
Dull ſellöds, who they are, and their exerciſes, I. 43. 
Their inquiries not for information but exerciſe, ibid. 
Naturally turn their heads to politics or poetry, ibid. 
D amb conjurers letter to the Spectator, VIII. 560. 
Duration, the idea of it how obtained, according to Mr. 
Locke, II. 94. Different Beings may entertain different 
notions of the ſame parts of duration, ibid. | 
Dutch, more polite than the Engliſb in their buildings and 
_ monuments for the dead, I. 26. 
Dyer, the news writer, an Ariſtotle in politics, I. 43. 


E. 


PF Arth, why called a mother, III. 246. Why covered 

with green, V. 387. | : | 

Eaſe, to be aimed at, not happineſs, III. 196. 

Eaftcourt, Dick, a comedian of pleaſant memory, a letter 
of invitation from him, IV. 264. His character and 
C— talents, V, 358. 370. VI. 468. Reflec- 
tion on his death, ibid. | 

Eaft - Enborne, cuſtom of that manor for widows, VIII. 
614. 623. 

Eating, ating and ſleeping, with 8 of peo- 
ple, the three important articles of life, IV. 317. See 
Gluttony. 

Echo, a piece of falſe wit, I. 59. 

Edgar, King, an amour of that monarch's, VIII. 605. 

Edict, publiſhed by the Spectator, VII. 523. 

Editors of the Claſſics, wherein faulty, VI. 470. 

Education, various errors therein, I. 66. * we 157 

143. . . „ VI. 431. Ih neee. 
— and — of a = @ Ts ue 2: 5. The firſt 
thing to be taken care of in it, 224. A __ | = 
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education, 230. Whether the education of a public 
ſchool, or under a private tutor to be preferred, IV. 313. 
'Fhe advantage of a public education, ibid. A regula- 
tion of it propoſed, V. 337. A letter on that ſubject, 
VI. 455. Gardening ate to it, ibid. Propoſals for 


reforming the education of the female ſex, I. 53. IV, 


$14: V. 376. See charity ſchools Commadus, Eudoxus, 

earning, | | 

Egg, 2 what, I. 58. 

Eginbart, Secretary to Charles the Great, his adventure and 
marriage with that Emperor's daughter, III. 181. 

Egotiſm, the vanity of it condemned, VIII. 562. A young 
fellow very guilty of it, ibid. 

Egyptian plague of darkneſs deſcribed, VIII. 615. 

Electra, Sophacles's management in that tragedy, I. 44. 

Elihu, his ſpeech to Fob and his friends, V. 336. 


Elizabeth, Queen, her medal on the defeat of the Spani/h 


Armada, IV. 293. 

Eloquence of beggars, VIII. rz. 

Embelliſhers, who may be ſo called, VII. 521. 

Emblematical perſons who, VI. 419. 

Eminent men, the tax payed by them to the public, II. 
101. 

Emma, ſee Imma. 

Emperor of the Mohocs, his arms, and how borne, V. 324. 

Employment, praiſe worthy to excel in any, VI. 432. 

Emulation, the uſe of it, ibid. 

Enborne. See Eaſt- Enborne, 

Enemies, why t Wl ſhould not be hated, II. 125. How 
they may be made beneficial, VI. 399. 

Engliſhmen, the peculiar bleſſing of being born one, II. 135. 
Not naturally talkative, tbid. 148. Very fanciful, 149. 
Generally inclined to melancholy, V. 387, Are natu- 
rally modeſt and baſhful, II. 148. VI. 407. 435. Can- 
not reliſh Italian pictures, VI. 407. Thought proud by 
foreigners, VI. 432. Modeſt in Leg, 435. A character 
of them by a great preacher, VIII. 557. By the Bantam 
Ambaſlador, ibid. A diſtemper they are very much af- 
flicted with and the method of cure, 582. Tongue, 
Speculations thereon, II. 135. Adapted to the enemies 
of ys ibid, Particularly graced by Hebraiſms, 

405. 

Enmity, what Plutarch calls the good fruits of it, VI. 399. 

Enthuſiaſm, the miſery of it, III. 201. Sce Devotion, 
Superſtition. | | 
Envy, 
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D. 
Envy, the ill ſtate of an envious man, I. 19. The way 


to relieve and obtain the favour of the envious, ibid. 
| * abhorrence of it a certain note of a great mind, 
V. 253. 
E gr — s, his honourable death, II. 133. 
pheſian matron, ſtory of the, parallelled, I. 11. III. 198. 
Ephraim, a quaker, reproves a recruiting officer in a ſtage- 
coach, II- 132. His advice to him at parting, ibid. 
Epic poem, the chief things to be vat a in it, IV, 
267. Ariſtatle's remarks thereon, ibid. 273, 291. 297. 


315. 
Epictetus, his obſervation on the female ſex, I. 53. His 
alluſion on human life, III. 219. His rule for a perſon's 


behaviour under detraction, V. 355. His ſaying of ſor- 


row, VI. 397. His advice to dreamers, VII. 524. 

Epigram on Hecatiſſa, I. 52. 

Epilogues, ludicrous, the effects of them, V. 338. 

Epiſtles, recommendatory, generally unjuſt and abſurd, 
V. 493. Poetical, two forts of {tiles uſed in them, 
VIII. 218. 

Epitaphs, the extravagance of ſome and modeſty of others, 
I. 26. An epitaph written by Ben Johnſon, 33. On a 
charitable man, III. 177. On the Counteſs Dowager 
of Pembroke, V. 323. Other remarkable ones, VII. 
518. 538. 539. 551. OT 

Equanimity of temper, what it is, III. 196. Its effects, 
51 137. Without it we can have no true taſte of life, 

143. 

a. order of ladies, II. 104. Its origin, ibid. A 
farther account of them, VI. 435. 437. 

Equipage, very ſplendid in France, I. 15. A great temp- 

tation to the female ſex, ibid. The expence and affec- 
tation thereof cenſured, II. 144. Diſtinctions therein 
would quicken induſtry and diſcountenance luxury, 
VI. 428. 

Equity, ſchools of, V. 337. | 

—_— introduces an echo in a poem, I. 59. Was in- 
ulted by a parcel of Trojans, III. 239. | 

Erratum, in the rule for drinking, nt. 205. A remarkable 
one in an edition of the Bible, VIII. 579. 

Errors and prepoſſeſſions, difficult to be avoided, II. 117. 
The habitation of, deſcribed. VI. 460, How like to 

truth, ibid. ö 

Eſcalus, an old Beau, his amours, IV. 318. | 
Mays, wherein they differ from mcthodical diſcourſes, 
VII. 476, Eftates, 


IND EY 


Eſtates, generally purchaſed by the loweſt part of man- 
kind, III. 222. More acquired by little accompliſh- 
ments than by extraordinary ones, V. 353. | 

Eſtcourt. See Eaſtcourt. 
ternity, a proſpect thereof, II. 159. VIII. 575. That 

part of it which is paſt conſidered, VIII. 590. Conſidera- 
tions on that part of it which is to come, 628. Speech 
on it in Cato tranſlated into Latin, ibid. A demonſtra- 
tion of the being of God, ibid. | 

Ether, fields of, the pleaſure of ſurveying them, VI. 420. 


Etherege, Sir George, author of a comedy, She would if ſhe 


could, reproved, I. 51. 

Eubulus, an amiable character, I. 49. What time he pre- 

ſides at the coffee-houſe, ibid. 

Eucrate, the favourite of King Pharamond, I. 76. His con- 
ference with Pharamond, II. 84. 

Eudoſia, an excellent character, I. 7. II. 144. 

Eudoxus and Leontine, their friendſhip and uncommon me- 
thod of educating their children, II. 123. 

Evening, the — * of, VI. 425. 

Ever-greens of the fair Sex, VI. 395. 

Eugene, Prince, an account of him, V. 340. In what man- 
ner to be compared with Alexander and Cæſar, ibid. 

Eugenius, appropriates a tenth of his eſtate to charitable 
uſes, III. 177. 8 k 

Euphrates river, contained in one baſon, VI. 415. 

Evremont, Monſ. St. endeavours to palliate the Romiſh 
ſuperſtitions, IIT. 213. Singular in his remarks, V. 349. 

Examination, ſelf, recommended by Pythagoras, VIII. 586. 

Example, its prevalence on youth, V. 337 

Examples, or firſt of the mode, who, III. 208. 

Exceſs, when uſeful, III. 180. £45. 

Exchange, Royal, deſcribed, I. 69. VI. 454. See Royal 
Exchange. a = 

Exerciſe, bodily, the great benefit and neceſſity of it, 

II. 115, 116. 161. The moſt effectual phyſic, III. 195. 
See Labour, Wakes. 

Expences, oftener proportioned to our expectations than 

poſſeſſions, III. 191. 
xtravagant man, why his expences are larger than an- 
other's, III. 222. When beloved and eſteemed, 243. 

Eye, the curious formation thereof conſidered, VI. 472. 

Eyes, a diſſertation on them, III. 250. Several inſtances 
their prevailing influence, I. 19. IV. 252. | 


| | Fable, 
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Able, of the lion 1 the man, 5 11. Of the children 

and frogs, 23. f Jupiter and the coun an, 25. 
Of — — pain, 1441 3. Of a drop 2 IVY. 
293. Of a graſshopper, V. 355. Of the Per/ian glaſs- 
man, VII. 53s. 

Fables, the great uſefulneſs and antiquity of them, VII. 512. 

Face, a good one a letter of recommendation, III. 221. 
The epitome of man, VII. 541. Every man ſhould be 

-pcvay with his own, VIII. 559. See Beauty, Deformity, 

Fadlaliah, his ſtory out of the Perſian tales, VIII. 578. 

Fairs, for buying and ſelling of women, cuſtomary among 

the Perſians, VIII. 511. See Wakes, 

Fairy writing, the pleaſures that ariſe in the imagination 
from it, VI. 419. Why more difficult than any other, 

ibid. The Bnelb the beſt poets of this ſort, ibid. 

Faith, wherein the excellency of it conſiſts, VI. 459. The 
benefit of it, ibid. Proper means of ſtrengthening and 
confirming it, 465. 

Falſhood, the goddeſs of it, I. 63. In man, a recommen- 
dation to the fair Sex, II. 156, Its diſadvantages and 
perpetual inconveniencies, 103, V. $52: 

Falſe wit, the region of it, I. 25. Several ſpecies of it, 
58. 60. See Wit. 

Faiftaff, Sir John, a famous butt, I. 47. - 

Fame, gcacrally coveted, I. 73. Does not always ariſe 
from the pra ice of virtue, it. 139. Divided into three 
different ſpecies, III. 218. The difficulty of obtaining 
and preſerving it, IV. 255, Inconveniencies attending 
the deſire of it, ibid. The purſuit of it attended with 
little happineſs and a multitude of diſquietudes, 250. 
Hinders us from attaining our great end which we have 
abilities to purſue, 257. Is a follower of merit, VI. 
426. The palaceof, deſcribed, 439. Compared to courts, 

ibid. What it is, VII. 551. | 

Familiarities, indecent. in ſociety, VI. 429, 430. 

Families, ill meaſures taken by great families in the educa- 
tion of their younger ſons, II. 108. Madneſs in pedi- 
grees, VIII. 612, | | 

Famine, a great one ſaid to have been in France, III. 180. 

Fan, the exerciſe of it, II. 102, Letter from William 


Miſcacre, deſiring his daughter may learn the exerciſe. of 


it, 134. Complaint againſt the uſe of it at — 


INDEX 


II. 134. Verſes on a fan preſented to a Lady, VII. 
528. 

Fancy, all its images enter by the fight, VI. 411. The 
daughter of liberty, VII. 514. Her character, VIII. 
558, Her calamities, ibid. Advantages of ſcrutinizing 

into its actions, VIII. 586. See Carteſian. 

Faſhion, the affectation of it has eaten up our good ſenſe 
and religion, I. 6. The force of it, I. 64. Men of, 
who, II. 151. Deſcribed, V. 460. The evil influende 
of faſhions on the married ſtate, VII. 490. 

Faſhionable ſociety, the neceſſary qualifications of its mem- 
bers, VII. 478. . 

Faſhions acccont of the progreſs of them in the country, II. 
129. A ſociety propoſed for the inſpection and regulation 
of them, III. 175, Complaint of a new one introduced 
in the country, III. 240. Letter from Will. Sprightly, 2 
man of mode concerning the faſhions, IV. 319. The 
vanity of them wherein beneficial, VII. 478. A repoſitory 
propoſed to be built for them, ibid. The ballance of, 
on the ſide of France, ibid. See Mode. 

Father, a letter from an unnatural father to his ſon, with 
reflections on it, III. 189. The nearneſs of one, a dif- 
couragement to his fon in the courſe of his ſtudies, 330- 
The affection of one for a daughter, VI. 449. The be- 
3 of ſome fathers to their eldeſt ſons cenſured, VII. 
496. 

Faults, ſecret, how diſcovered, VI. 399. 

Favours of Ladies not to be boaſted of, VIII. 611. 

Feuffina, the Empreſs, her notions. of a fine Gentleman, 

"IE, 130. MS. | 

Fawners, who, IV. 304. 

Fear of death often mortal, I, 25. | 

Fear as a paſſion treated on, III. 224. VI. 471. When it 
loſes its purpoſe, II. 152. Of want, its clfodts, II. 114. 
See Hope, Devotion, Superſtition.  , * 

Feaſts, the gluttony of modern feaſts, III. 195. 

Feeling, not ſo perfect a ſenſe as ſight, VI. 412. ' 

Female library propoſed, I. 37, - See e 
in want of regulation, ibid III. 242. Virtues, which 
the moſt ſhining, II. 81. Oratory, the excellency of it, 
III. 247.---Sex, govern Jomeſtic 1s. IV. 320. Female 
rakes deſcribed, V. 336. Game, a ſcheme for pre- 
ſerving it, 326. See Ladies, Women, 

Fifeay, Moni. a French ſurgeon, occafions. the death. of . 


Lady he loved, V. 368. 
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Feſtivity of ſpirit, an uncommon talent, V. 358. 

Fickle, Fanny, her letter aſking advice about her Lovers, 
VIII. 605. 

1 the advantage writers in it have to pleaſe the ima- 
gination, VI. 419. The difference between them and 
other writers, 420. 

Fidelia, an amiable character of a daughter, VI. 449. 


Hadelio, his adventure and transformation into a e 
3 


Final Aae in objects lie bare and open, VI. 415. 

Fine gentleman, - character frequently miſapplied ** the 
fair ſex, I. 25. II. 128. 

Fire-works at „a poem on them, VIII. 617. 

2 ſilent, who, I. 49. The artifices of e 

1 

Flattery Aeteribed, VI. 460. The love of it epidemical 
and dangerous, ini. 238. It is grateful to human nature, 
VIII. 621. 

Flavia, a lady of diſtinction, her character and amour with 
_— Vi. 398. A young lady, a rival to her mother, 


I 

Evil ſpoiled by marriage, VI. 437. Liberal of her ſnuff 
— church, * 
Fleſh-painter, advertiſes for a place, I. 41. 
Flora, an attendant on the ſpring, VI. 425. 
Flutter of the fan, variety of motions.in it, II. 102. See Fan. 
Sir Fopling, remarks on that comedy, I. 65. 
Faible, Sir Feoffrey, a kind keeper, III. 190. | 
Follies and defeUr in ourſelves, are ſometimes miſtaken for 

worth, VI. 460. | 
F ondneſs of = and daughter inſtanced, VI. 449 · | 
* his laying o of the ambitious and covetous, VIII. 


5 

F F. bp great plenty of them the firſt of April, I. 47. Are 
naturally miſchievous, VII. 485. 

Foot, ſtamping of, ſometimes 44. in oratory, VII. 541. 

Footman, turned away for too ſober and too good, 
VII. 493. His maſter's Prem i of him, ibid. See Ser- 
vants 

F op, what ſort of perſons deſerve that character, IV. 280. 

omplaint of a young lady againſt an impertinent one, 

VII. 508. 

Foppling, See Flutter. 

Forehead, eſteemed the moſt material organ of ſpeech 1 in an 
_ orator, III. 2 31. | 


Forms 
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Forms of prayer. See Common Prayer, Prayer. | 

Fornication, a letter thereon, III. 182. The ſtate of it 
conſidered, IV. 266. See Wenching. 

Fortius, his character, VI. 422. Why his faults are over- 
looked, ibid. | | 

Fortunatus, the trader, his character, VI. 433. | 

Fortune, often unjuſtly complained of, Iv. 282. To be 
controuled by nothing but infinite wiſdom, 293. 312. 
The gifts of, more valued than they ought to be, 294. 

Good or ill, whence it generally ariſes, IV. 293. 
When that term may be applied to the diſpoſer of A 
things, 312. | 

—— Stealers, who are, IV. 311. Diſtinguiſhed from 
fortune-hunters, ibid. ä 

— Hunters, complaint againſt, V. 326. 

Fountain of Aganippe, the power of its waters, VII. 514. 

Fox hunters, the whole body not to be traduced, VII. 474. 

France, the miſery of that kingdom, III. 180. See French. 

Francis, St. a miſtake of his, III. 245. | 

8 Charles, an impudent envied fucceſsful ſpeaker, 
VIL. 484. 

Freart, Monſieur, what he ſays of the manner of the ancient 
and modern architects, VI. 415. | 
Freedom of married perſons cenſured, ibid, 430. See Fa- 

miliarities. | 

Freeman, Anthony, a ſtratagem of his to gain liberty from his 
wife's impriſonment, III. 212. The ſucceſs of his ſtra- 
tagem, 216. 

Freeport, Sir Andrew, a member of the Spectator's club, I. 2. 
Was never defendant in a law ſuit, II. 82. His modera- 
tion in politics, 126. His defence of merchants, III. 
174. Divides his time betwixt buſineſs and pleaſure, 232. 

is opinion of beggars, ibid. His reſolution to retire 
from buſineſs, VII. 549. 

Free-thinkers, account of one from Devonſhire, III. 234. 
Free-thinkers put into Trephonius's cave, VIII. 599. 

French, their peculiar qualifications, VI. 4 5 Their levity, 
ibid. Are much addicted to grimace, V I. 461. 

—— Dreſs, a deſcription of, in a puppet juſt arrived from 
Paris, IV. 277. 

— _ Lewis XIV. compared with king William III. 

516. 

pPoets, wherein to be imitated by the Engliſb, I. 45. 

—— Privateer, the cruelty of one, V. 350, 

Fribblers, a character of, LV. 288. 
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Friend, 


LN; D EX. 
F riend, the qualifications of a 3 friend, I. 68. A fan- 


- raftical one. complained of, I 197 A handſome man- 
ner of recommending one, 230. hat ſort moſt uſeful, 
V. 385. Kind to our faults, VI. 399. 

F riendſhip, the medicine of life, I. 68. The great benefit 
of it, ibid. Commercial preferable to generofity, V. 346. 
- An eflay on friendſhip, 385. Between different ſexes 
often attended with fatal conſequences, VI. 400. A ne- 
ceſſary ingredient in the married ſtate, VII. 490. Pre- 
ferred by Spenſer to love and natural affection, ibid. 

Frin -glove club, an account of, bY 30. 

Fritilla, her dream at church, VIII 

Frolic, what ought truly to. be cred 6 ſo, V. 358. Moſt 
perſons miſtaken in it, ibid. 

Frof?, Suſannah, a contented old maid, A letter from her, III. 

21 

F Lito, the ſport of of genexoity, II. 107. The true baſis 

of liberality,.V $678 2512 | 

Funeral, an Ae in that comedy kan, I. 51. | 

Funnel, Will. the character of a toper, VIII. 569. 

Future ſtate, ſeveral arguments for it, III. 210. The gene- 
ral expectation of it, VIII. 600. Several conſiderations 
upon it, ibid. 

Futurity, the ſtrong inclination n man has to know it, a great 
e VIII. Jr. The miſery of — * ibid. 


| G. 
Gn, was e by diſſections, vn. 513. 
Gallantry, true, wherein it ought to — I. 71. 
— Low, between a footman and a maid ſervant, ibid. Falſe 
notions of gallantry in this kingdom, II. 142. The af- 
fectation of it outlives the practice, IV. 318. a 
Game, female, a bill for preſerving it propoſed, V. 326. 
2 the folly of it, II. 93. Transforms 1e into 
waſps, 140. Provokes diſorder, VI. 428. When it ap- 
pears the only end of being, 447- Gameſters, female, 
cenſured, II. 140. 
* e, Authony, his reſentment of a lady's laughing at him 
or running his noſe againſt a poſt while he was _— 
at her, IV. 268. 
:Gaper, the, a ſign frequent in Amfterdam, I. 47. | 
Garden, why the Engliſh gardens are not ſo entertaining as 
the. French and Italian, UI. 414. The delights of one in- 


nocent, VII. 477. What part of 2 garden moſt 


to be admired, ibid. 
* | | Garden- 


1.82 D 

Gardening, improvements therein for beauty and benefit, 
VI. 414. Errors committed in that art, ibid. Applyed 
to education, 455. In what manner it may be compared 
to poetry, VII. 477. 

Gazers, a warning to them, IV. 268. 

Genealogy, a letter on that ſubject, VIII. bem 

Generoſity, is ſupported by frugality, II. 105. Extraordi- 
cond 6 of Lapirius, III. 248. Of a merchant to a diftreft 
trader, ibid. Of the king of the Templars, ibid. An 
. uncommon inſtance of it in a younger brother, ibid. Is 
not always to be commended, V. 346. Proof that there 
is ſuch a thing, VIII. 588. 

Genius, what properly a great one, II. 160. Is often 
thrown away on trifles, ibid. 

Gentleman, fine, a character often miſapplied, II. 75. Op- 
poſed to an atheiſt, ibid. 

Gentry, « of England, generally in debt, II. 82. 

Georgics 2 Vi rg, the beauty of their CabjeQts, VI. 417. 

Cermanicus, his taſte of true glory, III. 2 

Geſture, what good in oratory, l. 407. See Action. 

Ghoſts, warned out of the playhouſe, I. 36. Of great effi- 
cacy on the Engliſb ſtage, 44. The ſenſe of what they 
ſay ſhould be a little ee, VI. 419. The daſcrip- 
wo of them pleaſing to the fancy, ibid. Why we incline 
to believe their exiſtence, ibid. Formerly, not a village 
in England without one, ibid. Shakeſpeare's | tho beſt, ibid, 
See * Spirits. 

Giddy, Patience, next thing to a lady” 8 woman ber lerer, II. 
137. 145 

Gifs of fortune more valued than they ought tc to be, IV. 


Cis lers in in church reproved, IL x 2 

Giphes, an adventure between Sir Reger de cee, the 
pectator, and ſome gipſies, II. 155 1 

Girls, errors in their ub 1 * 

Giving and forgiving two ditt Cs III. 189. 

Gladiators, of Rome, Cicero's faying of them, VI. 436, 

Gladis, his dream of knight-errantry, VIII. 

22 heart to be moderated, and reſtrained, but not 

1 b 


by virtue, VII. 
Glaphyra, her ſtory out of Jes, II. 110. 


+ Globe, a funeral oration over it from Dr. Buynet s Theory 


of the Earth, TI. 146. 
. propoſals for a new pair of, VII. 552. 
| F f 2 Cloriana, 
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Gleriana, advice concerning a deſign on her, VI. 423. 

Glory, love of it the moſt ardent of affections, II. 139. In 
what the perfection of it conſiſts, ibid. Love of it in 
princes produces the greateſt good or greateſt evil, ibid. 


Is only the ſhadow of virtue, ibid. How to be preſerved, 
III. 172. 218. Its proper foundation, ibid, 218. Germa- 


nicus's taſte of it, 238. 
Gluttony expoſed, V. 344. Temperance oppoſed to it, III. 


195. 
Gm milk, the effect it had on a man bred with it, VI. 
8 | 


408. . 
God, the being of one the greateſt of certainties, V. 381. 
His exiſtence, wiſdom and omnipotence demonſtrated, 
VII. 489. 543. 3 o. A being of infinite perfec- 
tions, VII. 531. Co tions on his nature and attri- 
butes, and the effects of ſuch reflections, VI. 441. VIII. 
635. On his omnipotence and omnipreſence, I. 7. VIII. 
7 571. 580. 635. Exuberant in goodneſs and mercy, 
519. His power over the imagination, VI. 421. 
Homage naturally due to him from man, VI. 441. The 
glory of imitating him, VIII. 634. Wherein only he is 
imitable, ibid. The only proper judge and rewarder of 
perfections, IV. 258 An idea of him how formed, VII. 
531. VIII. 568. evelation has given a more juſt and 
perfect idea of him, VIII. 634. Ariſtotle's ſaying con- 
cerning the being of a God, VI. 46 5 Great veneration 
paid by the Jews to the name of God, VII. 531. See 


Boyle. a 
Gold wonderfully clears the underſtanding, III. 239. 
Good breeding, what, II. 119. The great revolution which 
has happened in that article, ibid. Eccleſiaſtical, V. 380. 
Goodfellow, Robin, his correction of an erratum in the rule 
for drinking, III. 205. | 
Good humour, the neceſſity of it, II. 100. And advantages, 
VI. 424. The beft companion in the country, ibid. An 
infirmary to encreaſe and eſtabliſh it, 429. 437. 440- 
Good-nature, more —_—_ in converſation than wit, I. 
23- II. 169. Neceſſary, tho* born with us, ibid. A moral 


virtue, III. 127. Rules for trying it, ibid. An endleſs 


ſource of pleaſure, 196. Often hurtful and unreaſonable, 
I. 76. III. 176. One of the greateſt ornaments of virtue, 
III. 243. A neceſſary — na in the happineſs of a 
married ſtate, VIII. 607. ; | FED 
 Good-natured man, what meant by that character, I. 76. 
Good ſenſe and good - nature always go together, VI. 437. 
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Gooſe, a companion to a watchman, V. 376. 

Gooſequill, William, clerk to the lawyer's club, V. 372. 

Goſling, George, advertiſes for a lottery ticket, III. 191. 

Goſpel goſſips deſcribed, I. 46. | | 

Goſſiping cenſured, I. 46. 

Goths in poetry, who, 1. 62. 

Gothic taſte, what, VI. 409. 

Government, what form of it the moſt reaſonable, IV. 287. 

Gracchus, his pitchpipe, III. 228. 

Mo at meals was never omitted by the ancient heathens, 

458. 

Gracefulneſs of action, the excellency of it, IV. 292. 

Graham, Mr. advertiſes his auction of pictures, I. 67. 

Grammar ſchools, a common fault in them, V. 353. 

Grandeur and minuteneſs, the extremes moſt pleaſing to the 
fancy, VI. 420. 

Grandmother, Sir Roger de Coverley's great, great, | 
grandmother, had the beſt receipts for a haſty pudding 
and a white pot, II. 109. 

Grants Dr. the oculiſt, inſtances of his ability and charity, 

472. 3 
Gu wherein he diſpleaſed the Counteſs of Aranda, V. 


Sen, the mind to be kept open to it, VI. 454. 
Gratitude, the moſt pleaſing exerciſe of the mind, VI. 453. 
A divine poem upon it, ibid, Why it ſhould not be ba- 
niſhed, VIII. 588. 8 
W an immediate impreſſion from the firſt cauſe, 
121. 
Great and good, have not the ſame ſignification, II. 109. 


Great men, the tax paid by them to the public, II. ior. 


Are not truly known ti 
ibid. 
Greatneſs of mind wherein it conſiſts, IV. 312. 


ſome years after their deaths, 


Of objects, what underſtood by it in the pleaſures of 


imagination, VI. 412. 413. | ; 
Greek, a letter from a declared enemy to it, 245; Tom Tip- 
pet's manner of explaining a line of Greek, IV. 271. The 
Spectator adviſed to prefix no more Greek mottoes, 296. 
Greeks, a cuſtom uſed among them to expoſe drunkenneſs, 
III. 189. Differed from the Romans in the method of 
educating their children, IV. 313. 
—— Modern, who, and why ſo called, III. 239. 245. 
Green, why termed the chearful colour, and why the earth 
is covered with green, V. 387. 
Ex Green- 


aa 
Greenſickneſs, Sabina Rentfree's letter on that ſubject, VI. 


„„ ; 

Gr, for the death of friends or relations, a viſion con- 
cerning it, VII. 501. The grotto of, deſcribed, ibid. 

Gainning match deſcribed, III. 173. 

Grocer, a letter from one who is in hopes of growing rich 
by loſing his cuſtomers, VII. 534. CLOS 

GM ing of them recommended to the Ladies, 

632. | | 

Guardian, a letter from Abraham Thrifty, guardian to two 
learned nieces, III. 242. From a married man who 
out of jealouſy obſtructed the marriage of a lady to 
whom he was guardian, VI. 402.— Of the fair ſex, 
the Spectator ſo, 449. "xx 

Gumley, Mr. a diligent tradeſman, VII. 50g. 

Gyges and Aglaus, their ſtory by Cowley, VIII. 610. 

Gymunoſophiſts, Indian, the method uſed by them in the 

education of their diſciples, V. 337. 

H Albis, different ariſing from different profeſſions, III. 
- 1 Ancient and modern habits compared, II. 109. 

ee 


reſs. | 


Hamadryads, the fable of them to the honour of trees, VIII. 


; 58 4 | 12 $1015 | 
Hamlet, his teſlections on looking on Yorick's ſkull, VI. 404. 
Handel, Mynheer, ſtiled the Orpheus of the age, L. 5. 
Handkerchief, the great machine for oo pity in 2 
tragedy, I. 44. + 7 
Handſome people generally fantaſtical, II. 144. The 
. SpeRator's liſt of ſome handſome ladies, ibid, See 
Hanover ſucceſſion, every man in Britain concerned to ſup- 
port it, V. 384. 6 | 
Happineſs, true, an enemy to pomp and noife, I. 15. The 
— ingredients therein, II. 167. Various notions 
of it and wherein it conſiſts, I. 15. VIII. 575. Future, 
a curious queſtion on that fubject, 575. God has de- 
ſigned us for it, 600. An happy man deſcribed, 610. 
Hardneſs of heart in parents towards their children, inex- 
, . cuſable, III. 181. See Parents. | 
Hard words, ought not to be pronounced right by well 
bred ladies, I. 45. | | — — 
Harlots de ſeribed by Salmon, VI. 410. Advice to avoid 
them, ibid. | | 2 
MEFS | Wo Harris, 
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Harris, Mr. his propoſal for an organ at St. Paul's cathe- 
dral, VII. 552. 
Harry Terſet, and his lady, their way of living, II. x00. - 
Hart, Nicholas, the annual ſleeper, ſome account of him, III. 
184. 
Hatred, why a man ought not to hate even his enemies, 
II. 125. 
Hats, the vanity of various cocks of them cenſured, IV. 
And bruſhes for apprentices advertiſed, III. 187. 
Head, never the wiſer for being bald, VII. 497. | 
Dreſs, the moſt variable thing in nature, II. 98. Its 
extravagant height in the fourteenth century, ibid. With 
what ſucceſs attacked by a monk of that age, ibid. 
Heads, men as whimſical in adorning them as women, IV. 


419 | : | 
Health, the pleaſures of the fancy more conducive to it than 
thoſe of the underſtanding, VI. 417. | 
Heart, a hue and cry after a ſtray one, III. 208. A viſion 
of hearts, VIII. 587. | | 
Heathens, their imperfect notions of a future ſtate, VIII. 


a 6 33. 7 8 Y 
Heathen Philoſopher, that expreſſion uſed for a floven, II. 


150. N 
Hen and hell the notion of, conformable to the light of 
nature, VI. 447. The natural effect of a religious life, 
ibid. Its glory, VIII. 580. Deſeribed by Mr. Cowley, 
| 990. The notions ſeveral nations have of it, 600. 
| hat Dr. Tillotfon ſays of it, ibid. 
Heavens, verſes on the glory of them, VI. 465. 
Hebdomadal meeting at 07 ſome account of, I. 43. 
Hebrew, idioms run into Engliſb, VI. 405. | 
Hebrewiſms have improved the Engliſb language, ibid. 
Hecatiſſa defires to be admitted into the ugly club, I. 48. 
Heirs and elder brothers frequently ſpoiled in their education, 
II. 123. 
Hell, platonic, what, II. go. 
Henpecked huſbands deſcribed, III. 176. Socrates at the head 
of them, ibid. The wiſe and valiant ſo in all ages, ibid. 
Admonition to them, VI. 479. Account of the un- 
—_— henpecked and a vindication of the married, VII. 
486. 
Henpeck, Joſiab, his letter to the Spectator, III. 211. 
Heraclitus, a remarkable ſaying of his, VII. 487. 
Hereties more excuſable than 1 III. 185. , 
” Ff 4 Hermit, 


o 


Hermit, a ſaying of one to a lewd young fellow, VIII. 575. 

Hero, what conſtitutes one, IV. 312. 

Herod and Mariamne, their ſto — Je III. 171. 

Herodotus, wherein —— fn the Spectator, VII. 483. 

Heroes, in Engliſh tragedy generally lovers, I. 40. 

Heroic, virtue in common life, III. 240. See Generoſity. 

Heroiſm, an eſſay on it, VIII. 60z. 

Heteropticks, <= ſo to be called, III. 250, 

Heſiod, a paradox of his applied, ibid. 200. His ſaying of 
a virtuous life, VI. 447: | Fo 5 

Hilpa, the Chineſe Antideluvian princeſs, her ſtory, VIII. 
584. Her letter to Shalum, 58. 

Hiſtorian in converſation, who, ll 136. What the moſt 
agreeable talent in an hiſtorian, VI. 420. A ſuperſtition 
hiſtorians have fallen into, VII. 483. | 

Hiſtory, what the moſt improving part of it, II. 133. IV. 
289. How it pleaſes the imagination, VI. 420. De- 
ſcriptions of battles in it, ſcarce ever underſtood, 428. 
The ſtudy of it recommended to news-mongers, 452, 

—— Secret, an odd way of writing one, VIII. 619. 

— Natural. See Natural Hiſtory. 

Hobbs, Mr. his obſervation upon laughter, I. 47. His no- 
tions debaſe human nature, VIII. 588. =» 

Hobſon, Tobias, the Cambridge carrier the firſt man in Eng- 

land, who let out hackney horſes, VII. 50g. His juſtice 
in that employment, and the ſucceſs of 15 ibid. 

Hobſon's choice, the meaning of that proverb, ibid. 

Hockley in the hole, gladiators, ſome account of, VI. 436. 

Homer, excels in the multitude and variety of his charac- 
ters, IV. 273. He degenerates ſometimes into burleſque, 
279. His deſcriptions charm more than Ari/otle's reaſon- 
ing, VI. 411. Compared with Virgil, 417. When he 
is in his province, ibid. One of the greateſt compliments 
paid to him, VII. 551. | 

Honeſt men, form of their aſſociation, and how they may 

de benefactors to their country, II. 126. | 

Honeſtus, the trader, his character, VI. 443. 

Honeycomb, Simon, his adventures, II. 154. 

——— Vill, a member of the Spectator's club, his character, 
I. 2. His diſcourſe with the Spectator, and obſervations 
on the ladies at the play-houſe, 4. His adventure with 
a Pit, 41. Throws his watch into the Thames, and 
pockets a pebble, 77. His knowledge of mankind, II. 
105, His boaſts and notion of a man of wit, 1 iy His 
artifice, 156. His great inſight into gallantry, IV. 258. 

1s 
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His application to rich widows, 311. His diſſertation on 
the uſefulneſs of looking glaſſes, V. 325. His obſerva- 
tion on the corruption of the age, 352. Account of his 
amours and diſappointments, 359. His adventures with 
Sukey, VI. 410. Reſolves not to marry without the ad- 
vice of his friends, VII. 475. His tranſlation from the 
French, of an epigram of Martial, in honour of the 
beauty of his wife Cleopatra, 490. Marries a country 
girl, 530. His letters, II. 131. VII. 499. 511. 

_— wherein commendable and when to be exploded, 

—.— in this world under no regulation, III. 219. 

Hoods coloured, a new invention, IV. 265. 

Hope, a neceſlary paſſion, III. 224. An eſſay thereon, 
VI. 471. The folly of miſemploying it on temporal 
objects, VIII. 535. Inſtanced in the fable of Alnaſchar 
the Perſian glaſs man, ibid. 

— religious, the great advantages attending it, VI. 471. 

Hopeful Lazarus, his draught on Mr. Baſil Plenty, VI. 472. 

Horace, takes fire at every hint of the [lad and Odzſſiy, 
VI. 411. His recommendatory letter to Nero, in behalf 
of his friend Septimius, VII. 493. 

Horizon, ſpacious, an image of liberty, VI. 412. 

. Feffrey, his petition from the country infirmary, 


Hounds. , See Hunting. | 

Houfewife, Martha, her billet to her huſband, III. 178. 

Houſewifry, exceſs therein cenſured, V. 328. 

Hudibras, his ridicule of an echo, I. 59. Would have made 
a better figure in heroic verſe, It 249. Deſcription of 

e beard, V. 331. 0 2 

Humanity, not regarded by the fine gentlemen of the age, 

. 3 eB N | > 

Human nature the ſame in all reaſonable creatures, I. 70. 

| —_ its excellency conſiſts, IV. 312. The beſt ſtudy, 
408. | 

— Sul. See Nature, Soul. 

Humour, to be deſcribed only by negatives, I. 35. The 
genealogy of true and falſe Ga ibid, Authors moſt 
apt to miſcarry in writings of that nature, ibid. It re- 
quires the. niceſt judgment and ſhould always be under 
the check of reaſon, ibid. Particularities therein diſturb 
company. and waſte time, VI. 438. Its two extremes 


burleſque and pedantic, VIII. 616, 617. 


| —— Good, the beſt companion in the country, VI. 424. 


Hunters, 


oe * 
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Hunters, bad neighbours, VII. 474. 

Hunting, the uſe of it, and a hunting match deſcribed, II. 
116. Reproved, VIII. 58 

Huſbands, directions in the A of one, II. 149. An ill 
cuſtom among them, III. 178. Advice to huſbands, ibid. 
236. Moroſe, advice to, 236. Deſeription of a fond 
huſband, VII. 5 Rules for managing them by the 
widows club, VIII. 561. Qualities neceſſary to make 
ones, 607. 4 

henpecked deſcribed, III. 179. 

Huſh note, on what occafion to be uſed, IIT. 228. 

Huſh, Peter, the whiſperer, his character, VI. 457. 

Hyena, her character, III. 187 Compared to a ſpider, ibid. 

Hymen,” a revengeful deity, VII. 530. 

Hymn, to the Virgin Mary, making a whole book, though 
conſiſting only of eight words, I. 60. Hymn to Venus b 
Sapho, III. 223 avid's paſtoral on Providence, VI. 
441. On graticude, 45 * 45 3. On the glories of the heaven 
and earth, 465. ſalm. Ka 

Hypocriſy, . — by Atheiſm, II. 11 he 
— 1 La juſtice done by "i to religion, It. 24 
Various kinds of it, VI. 399. Pfalm againſt it, ibid. 1 
be preferred to open impiety, 458. 


I. 


I Ambic verſe, the moſt proper for Greek tragedy, I 309. 
Ariſtotle's obſervations thereon, ibid. 
Tr. country footman, poliſhed by love, I. 71. 
AM THAT I Am, reflections on that name, vai. 590. 
ane, Mrs. a great pickthank, IV. 272. 
= * of tranſlated from Vi rgil by Mr. Dryden, 
ge, "by, : a difintereſted deftroyer of crocodiles eggs, 
12 | 
Ideas, how a ſet of them hang together, VI. 416. 
Identity, perſonal, defined by M 
applicable to it, ibid. 
Idiots, in great requeſt in moſt of the German courts, I. 47. 
A ſtory of an idiot by Dr. Plot, VI. 447. 
Idleneſs, a great 21 general diſtemper, IV. 316. 
Few know how to be idle and innocent, VI. 411. lle. 
neſcs in the ladies cenſured, VIII. 606. 
Idle world, diſtinguiſhed from the buſy, bor 624. 
Idol, who 'of the fair ſex ſo called, i Deſcribed, 79. 


Coffee-houſe idols, II. 87. R ance againſt the 
er inſults 


r. Locke, VIII. 578. A ſtory 
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inſults offered to coffee-houſe idols, 155. Account of 
one beſieged, VII. 534. 

Idolatry, the offspring of miſtaken devotion, III. 211. 

Jealouty deſcribed, III. 170. In whom it takes deepeſt 
root, ibid. How to be allayed, 171. In women conſi- 
dered, 178. Is an exquiſite torment, ibid. 

Jeſt, the geography of it ſettled, II. 138. How it ſhould 
be uttered, VIII. 616. . \ 
Jeſuits, their ſagacity in diſcovering the talents of young 

ſtudents, IV. 307. 
ew, attempts to debauch a baſket-woman, V. 380. 

Jetus, reaſons aſſigned for their number, diſperſion and ad- 
herence to their religion, VII. 495. Great veneration 
paid by them to the name of God, 531. Jewiſb religious 
ceremonies defended, III. 213. | 

Jexebels, who ſo called, III. 175. 

—— a woman, poor and mia her letter to the Spectator, 
IV. 292. 
norance, when amiable, V. 324. 

, the character of a fine gentleman oppoſed to that 
of an Atheiſt, I. 75. 

Tilt, a penitent one reclaimed, VI. 401. 

Jilts, deſcribed, III. 187. 

[liad, the reading of it like travelling through a country 
uninhabited, VI. 417. 

Ill-nature, not ſo hurtful as indiſcretion, I. 23. Diſtin- 
guiſhed from wit, II. 169. An imitator of zeal, III. 

185. 1 e _ 

magin ings in poetry, inſtances of them in Ovid, 
Virgil,” and Mn, VL. 

ination, its pleaſures in ſome reſpects equal to thoſe 

of the underſtanding, in ſome preferable, . VI. 411. 

Their extent, ibid. The advant of them, ibid. 

What is meant by them, ibid. Two kinds of them, 


ibid. Awaken the faculties of the mind without fatiguing 


or perplexing it, ibid. Are more conducive. to health 
than thoſe of the underſtanding, ibid. Are raiſed by 
other ſenſes as well as the ſight, 412. The cauſe of 
them not to be aſſigned, 413. Works of art not fo per- 
fect as thoſe of nature to entertain the imagination, 414. 
The ſecondary pleaſures. thereof whence, 416. The 
power of it, ibid, Of a wider and more univerſal nature 
than thoſe it has when joined with ſight, 418. How 
poetry contributes to 313 419. How hiſtorians, 
philoſophers and other writers contribute, 420, 57 — 
15 e 
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The delight it takes in enlarging itſelf by degrees as in 
the ſurvey of the earth and the univerſe, ibid. And 
when it works from great things to little, ibid. Where 
it falls ſhort of the — ibid. How affected 
by ſimilitudes, 421. As liable to pain as pleaſure, ibid. 
ow much pain or pleaſure it is capable of, ibid. The 
power of the Almighty over it, ibid. The ſtrength there- 
of, VIII. 60g. | 
Imagining, the art of it in general, VI. 421. 
Imitators not too witty, II. 140. | 
Imma, daughter of Charles the Great, her ſtory, III. 18r. 
Immortality of the foul, arguments in proof of it, II. 111. 
VII. 537. Benefits ariſing from the contemplation of 
it, III. 210. Conſequence of believing it, III. 210. 
Cicero fired with the contemplation of it, VIII. 63 
Impertinents, ſeveral ſorts of them deſcribed, II. 148. 168. 
VI. 432. Their triumph, ibid. 
Impreſſions, to the diſadvantage of others are not to be en- 
tertained without examination, VI. 427. / 
Impudence, gets the better of modeſty, I. 2. An impu- 
dence committed by the eyes, 20. Engliſh, Scotch, and 


Iriſh impudence defined, ibid. Recommended by ſome 


as good breeding, III. 231. Diſtinguiſhed from aſſurance, 

Fo dE 3: The moſt _ means to avoid the imputa- 

tion ef it, 390. Miſtaken for wit, VI. 443. 

Incantations in Macbeth, defended, II. 141. 

Inclination may be ſubdued to reaſon, VI. 447. 

Inconſiſtency, the greateſt weakneſs of human nature, II. 
162. 2s 

Indelicacy in ladies, expoſed, III. ” þ 

Independent miniſter, the behaviour of one at the examina- 
tion of a ſcholar, VII. 494. 

Indian 1 ſome of their obſervations during their ſtay 

. © here, I. 0. f | 

Indifference in marriage, not known by ſenſible ſpirits, 

V. . 

Indigo, _- merchant, a man of prodigious intelligence, 

A 13 5 . » . 

Indiſcretion, more hurtful than ill nature, I. 23. 

Indiſpoſition, a man under any, whether real or imaginary, 
— ht not to be admitted into company. II. 143. See 
| n 9 ? . 

' Indolence what, II. 100. Is very unbecoming, ibid. Is 

the ruſt of the mind, which undermines every virtue, 

| Induftry 


IN D 


Induſtry is more in the country than in town, II. 116. 

Infidelity, another term for ignorance, III. 186. The 
foundation and ſupports of it, ibid. | 

Infirmary, for eſtabliſhing good humour, VI. 429, 437. 
440. Accounts of it out of the country, ibid. 

Ingratitude, a vice inſeparable. from a luſtful mind, VII. 


I. | 
Iagoltfon, Charles, the Barbican doctor for burſten children, 
his artifice, VI. 444. 
Initial letters, the uſe party-writers make of them, VIII. 
567. An inſtance of it, ibid. Criticiſms upon it, 568. 
Injuries, by whoſe notions to be meaſured, I. 23. 
Inkle and Yorico, their ſtory, I. 11. 


Innocence, not quality, an exemption from reproof, I. 34+ 


Is often expoſed to misfortunes, III. 242. 

Inquiſition on maids and batchelors, IV. 320. 

Inquiſitiveneſs expoſed, III. 288. 

Inſenſibility, a lover complains of, in his miſtreſs, IV. 260. 

Inſipid couple deſcribed, VII. 522. XS 

Inſolence, in what reſpeR all men are guilty of it, IV. 
294. | 

Inna, the power of it in brutes, II. 120, 121. In man 
what, III. 181. 201. Several degrees of it in different 
animals, VII. 519. 

Inſults, more inſupportable than calamities, II. 150. 

Integrity, the firſt breach of it is of great importance, 
VI. 448. Is a ſhining virtue, VIII. 557. Great care 
to be taken of it, ibid. 


Intemperance, the fatal conſequences of it, III. 195. See 


Gluttony. | 
Intentions, good, evil, and indifferent, their ſeveral natures, 
III. 213. are weekly repreſented by actions, IV. 257. 
Intereſt, often a promoter of perſecution, III. 185. Worldly, 
the ready way to promote it, V. 334. 3 
Intrepidity of a juſt good man, VI. 441. | 
Invention, the moſt painful action of the mind, VII. 487. 
Invitation, general, of the Spectator to all artificers as well 
as philoſophers to aſſiſt him, V. 428. 442. _ 
75 a Notes and John a Stiles, their petition, VIII. 577. 
obnſon, Ben, an epitaph on him wrote by a Lady, I. 33. 
What he ſaid of Chevy Chaſe, 70. 
Johnſon, the player ſome account of, V. 370. 
Folly, Frank, his memorial from the country infirmary, VI. 


429. 
Journal, the uſefulneſs of keeping one, IV. 317. Of 
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a deceaſed citizen for a week, ibid, Of a Lady, V. 


ee. | - 
Iras, the vitty, advided to talk, VI. 404. 
Triſh Gentlemen, widow hunters, VIII. 561. 
Iron bed-ſtead of Procruftes, I. 58. 
Irreſolution, from whence it ariſes, II. 151. One of the 
moſt univerſal cauſes of unhappineſs, 162. 
Trus, his QEconomy, the effect of the fear of poverty, 
II. 114. His artifice to get a maintenance, IV. 264. 
Tſadas, the Spartan, his valour, VIII. 564. ES. 
talian writers, florid and wordy, I. 5. | 
Singers ought to learn Enghfb, IV. 258. Inſolent in 
them to expect the Engliſb Would learn their language, 
ibid. See Opera. | 


323: Of three country maids, 332. Of the country in- 
rmary, V | 


Itch of writing, epidemical, VIII. 582. Wherein it differs 


from the ſmall pox, ibid. 
Judgment, the offspring of time, VII. 514. 
Jann, preſumptuous to interpret afflictions as ſuch, 
I. 483. | 


Julian the —— an excellent paſſage out of his Cæſgars, 
relating to the imitation of the Gods, VIII. 634. 
ulius. See Ceſar. | | 
uly and June, a deſcription of theſe months, VI. 425. 

Jupiter Ammon, an anſwer of his oracle to the Athenians, 
III. 209, -——Belus, his temple at Babylon deſcribed, 

VI. 415, His proclamations about griefs and calami- 
ties, VIII. 558. His juft diftribution of them, . 559. 
Juſtice, the 5 | 
power and direction, VII. 497. Spartans, famous for 
, n N 
——poetical, falfe notions of it, I. 20. VII. 548. 
Juuenal, a humorous and reaſonable reflection of. that faty« 
rift, II. 150. Wherein his ſatires are faulty, III. 209. 
Ot 

1 his account of the origin of country wakes, 
> II. 161. | 

3 gardens, what part of them moſt to be admired, 

4. | : 
| — Tom, ſtates his caſe in a letter to the Spectator, 


24. 
King Lear, loſt beauties by the alteration, I. 40. 
Kings, their logick, III. 239. 
Kiſſing dances cenſured, I. 67. 
| Kit-cat, 


ſt quality in one who is in a poſt of 


* 


at, 
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Rit-cat club, its original, I. . 


Kitchen muſic deſcribed, VIII. 570. 

Kitty, a famous town girl, an accompliſhed jilt, III. 187. 

Knotting, recommended as a proper amuſement to the beaus, 
VII. 536. 

Knowlddes, the purſuits of it long, but not tedious, II. 94. 

The only means to extend life beyond its natural duration, 

ibid, The main ſources of it, IV. 287. Ought to be 

communicative, V. 379. | 

of one's ſelf, rules for it, VI. 399. See Self Exami- 

nation, Hypocriſy. 


L 


] Abour, bodily, two kinds of, II. 115. Its yu advan- 
tages, ibid, 161. Nothing valuable to obtained 
without it, 115. Plato's ſaying concerning it, VIII. 624. 
See Exerciſe. . 
Lacedemonians, encouraged dancing, I. 67. Delicate in their 
ſenſe of glory, III. 188. A form of prayer uſed by them, 


207. | 

1 their good breeding turns upon uneaſineſs, II. 143. 
A fine lady is too nice to be quite alive, ibid. A letter 
from one whoſe lover would have abuſed her paſſion for 
him, VI. 402. Should not mind party, VIII. 607. A 
letter againſt their working, 609. 

Equeſtrian cenſured, VI. 435, 437. 

— Library deſcribed, I. 37. | 

Ladylove, Bartholomew, his petition to the Spectator, IV. 334. 

Laertes, prodigal through ſhame of poverty, II. 114. 

Letitia and Daphne, their ſtory, an inſtance of the difference 
between beauty and accompliſhments, I. 33. 

Lampoons written by people who cannot ſpell, I. 16. 
Witty lampoons inflict wounds that are incurable, 23. 
The inhumanity of the common ſcribblers of lampoons, 
ibid. 25. An affront to leave a perſon out of them, III. 
224. 

Lancaſhire witches, a comedy, cenſured, II. 141. 

Landſkip, a pretty one, VI. 414. 

Language, the Engliſh, much adulterated during the war, 
II. . Licentious, the brutality of it, VI. 400. 

Languages, European, cold, compared to the Oriental, VI. 

' 405. | 

Lapirius, his great generoſity, III. 248. 

Lapland odes tranſlated, V. 366. VI. 406. 

Larvati, who ſo called among the ancients, I. 32. 
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Lath, Squire, would part with a good eſtate for a pair of 

legs to his mind, I. 32. 

Latimer, the martyr, his behaviour at a conference with Pa- 
piſts, VI. 465. 

Latin, of great uſe in a country auditory, III. 221. 

Latinus, King, preſſed for a ſoldier, I. 22. A ſubſidy pro- 
poſed for him, 53. 

Laughers at public places ſhould pay double, II. 168. 

Laughter, Mr. Hobbes's definition of it, I. 47. Immoderate, 
a ſign of pride, ibid. The provocations to it, ibid. Two 
letters on that ſubject, 52. Its effects, III. 249. What 
ſort of perſons moſt accompliſhed to raiſe it, ibid. Poeti- 
cally deſcribed by Milton, ibid. Uſed as a metaphor to 
the ſame purpoſe in all languages, ibid. The diftinguiſh- 
ing faculty in man, VII. 494. The property of reaſon, 
VIII. 598. When the mark of folly, ibid. Indecent 
and inexcuſable in any religious aſſembly, 630. 

Law incumbered with ſuperfluous members, 1. 21. 

Law-ſuits, miſeries attending them, VI. 456. 

Lawyers, divided into peaceable and Mon, I. 21. Both 
- ſorts deſcribed, ibid. A letter from a lawyer's clerk to the 
Spectator, VII. 480. The lawyers cenſured for low in- 

decent expreſſions, VII. 551. | 

Lazy club, ſome account of, IV. 320. 

Leaf, green, ſwarms with millions of animals, VI. 420. 

Leap. See Lovers Leap. | 

Lear. See King Lear. 

Learning ought not to claim any merit to itſelf, but upon 
the application of it, I. 6. Makes a filly man inſupport- 

able, II. 105. The deſign of it, V. 350. To be made 
advantageous even to the meaneſt capacities, 353. Men 
of, beſt ſuited and moſt honeſt for buſineſs, VI. 469. Is 
highly neceſſary for men of fortune, VII. 506. See Edu- 
cation, - 

Leather, gilt, furniture, oppoſed to needle-work, VIII. 609. 

Lee, Mr. the poet, well turn'd for tragedy, I. 39. 

Legacies of men of wit and pleaſure, — II. 151. 

Leo X. Pope, a great lover of buffoons and coxcombs, VII. 
497. In what manner reproved for it by a prieſt, ibid. 

Leonilla and Floria, their hiſtory, II. 123. 

Leonora, her character, I. 37. The deſcription of her coun- 
try ſeat, ibid, Conſolation to her on the death of her 
lover, II. 163. 

Leontine and Eudoxus, advantages attending their remarkable 
friendſhip, II. 123. 
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Leopold, the laſt emperor of that name an expert joiner, V. 
—_ 

Tobie, an amiable and unfortunate lady, inſulted by her 
lover, VIII. 611. 

Letters diſcover the temper of the writers, IV. 284. The 
qualifications of a letter writer, VIII, 618, Several let- 

ters anſwered at once, 58t. 619. 

Letter-dropper of antiquity, I. 


| 59. 
Levee of a great man deſcribed, fir. 193. 
Levity, the effects of it in women, III. 234. 


Lewis XIV. of France, compared with the Czar of Muſcovy, 
IT. 139. The vanity of his conqueſts diſplayed, III. 180. 
Was impoveriſh'd by his ambition, 200; 


Liars, à letter from a profeſſed one, II. 136. Prating liars, 


who, 167. Liars in ſoliloquy, ibid. Officious, when 
excuſable, III. 234. 

Libels, the readers and writers of them excommunicated, 
and other ſevere laws againſt them, VI. 451. Are a 
candal to governments, and a reproach to human nature, 
ibid, 

Libellers cenſured, I. 35. 

Liberality, wherein the deceney of it conſiſts, IV. 292. 
The true baſis of it, V. 346. | | 

Liberty of the people, when beſt preſerved, IV. 287. Of 
the preſs. See Printing. . 

Library, female, II. 92. Letters concerning it, I. 79. De- 

. ſcription of a lady's library, I. 37. 

Liddy, Miſs, the difference betwixt her temper, and that of 
her ſiſter Martha, and the reaſons of it, IV. 306. 


Lie giveh, a great violation of honour, II. 103. Several 


ſorts of lies, III. 234. See Liar, Lying. 

Life, the uncertainty of its duration, I. 27. In what man- 
ner our lives are ent according to Seneca, II. 93. Me- 
thods of lengthening it and turning it to advantage, ibid. 
94. Chearfulneſs only makes it valuable, 143. In what 
manner to be regulated, ibid. The right method of en- 
joying it, ibid. Little of it ſpent with ſatisfaction, ibid. 
A ſurvey of it in a viſion, 159. To what compared in 
ſcripture and by heathen philoſophers, III. 219. All 
parts of it a commerce, 202. An important leſſon to 
know how to enjoy ordinary life, 222. The preſent life 
a ſtate of probation, 237. The paſlage through life il- 
luſtrated by the ſtory of a Dervis, IV. 289. Three im- 
portant articles of it, 317. On the mixture of a town and 
country life, VI. 400. Domeſtic reflections thereon, 

Vor. VIII. G g VI. 


DK. 
VI. 456. The preſent little worth a man's care, VIII. 
575. Valuable only as it prepares for another, ibid. 
ternal, what we ought to be moſt ſollicitous about, ibid. 
Light only an idea in the mind, VI. 413. See Colours. 
Lillie, Charles, petitions the Spectator to. receive letters for 
Weftminfter, I. 16. His preſent to the Spectator, V. 358. 
Lindamira, the only woman allowed to paint, I. 41. 
Lion in the Hay-market, occafioned many conjectures in 


town, I. 13. Very gentle to the Spectator, ibid. 
Lifzinſei Cafumir, a Poli atheiſt, his ſingular puniſhment, 
. | | 


Liturgy. See Common Prayer, 

Livy, wherein he excels all other hiftorians, VT. 409. 420. 

Lleyd's Coffee-houſe, an odd accident that happened to the 
pectator there, I. 46. 

Locke, Mr. his definition of identity, VIII. 557. 

Logic of kings, what, III. 239. 

Loiterers reproved, II. 155. City unreaſonable, ibid. 


Lollar, Lady, her memorial from the country infirmary, VI. 


429. | 
4 an Emporium for the whole earth, I. 69. Its eonſe- 
quence to the nation, III. 200. The differences of the 
manners and politics of one part from the other, VI. 403. 
London cries, propoſals for regulating them, III. 251. 
London, Mr. the gardener, an heroic poet, VII. 477. 
Longings in women, the extravagance of them, V. 2 
. Longinus, his criticiſm on Sappho's Ode, III. 229. His ob- 
ſervation concerning loftineſs of ſentiment, V. 339. His 
commendation of the eloquence of Paul of Tarſus, VIII. 
633. His excuſe for Homer, 634. | 
Looking-glaſſes their uſefulneſs, V. 325. 
Lorain. See Paul Lorain. 
Lottery, reflections on it, III. 191. 196. 242. Tickets 
choſen by caprice, 191. | 
Love the greateft concern in life, and the cement of ſociety, 
ſhould be carried on with the greateft fincerity, I. 4. A 
_ concern, 30. A paſſion never well cured, II. 118. 
atural, more intenſe in brutes than in reaſonable crea- 
tures, 120. The gallantry of it on a very ill foot, 142- 
Love has nothing to do with ſtate, 149. Is the principal 
end of wakes and revels, 161. Diſappointments in love 
moſt difficult to be conquered, 163. The tranſports of a 
virtuous paſſion, III. 199. Some love-caſes ſubmitted to 
the Spectator, IV. 260. 310. 314. 380. Its effects and 
cure, 304. Criminal, ſome account of the ſtate of it, 
LEN | | 274. 
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274. A permiſſion to love ſollicited, 316. In what 


manner diſcovered to his miſtreſs by one of Mill. Honey- 
combꝰ's acquaintance, V. 325. Of the improvements made 
by love, and the effect it has on a man's behaviour, V. 
362. 367. 377. Abſurd for perſons in love to be witty, 
66. Is the mother of poetry, 377. The moſt delight- 
ful paſſion, VI. 397; Platonic, a caution againſt it, 400. 
Self, frequently puniſhed by providence, 426. The ca- 
priciousneſs of love, VII: 475. Is made often in a ro- 
mantic ſtile, 479. Is a nice and fickle paſſion, 506. A 
method propofed to keep it alive after marriage, ibid, 
Love is inſeparable from eſteem, VII. 506. The beſt 
inſtructor, 525. Generally produces matrimony, VIII. 
605. Comes ſometimes after marriage, 607. 
Love caſes and queries, VIII. 614. 025. 
Love caſuiſt, his inſtructions, VIII. 591. 607. 
Love for Love, character of that comedy, III. 189. Of the 
world, our hearts miſled by it, I. 27. 
Love-letters befofe and after forty years marriage, II. 142. 
Letter from Clitander, a filent lover, IV. 304. Remnant 
bf a letter from a countryman to his miſtreſs Mrs. Mar- 
garet Clark, V. 324. From a man of prudence to his 
miſtreſs, VII. 522. From a ſincere lover to the ſame, 
| _ From Shaſum to Hilpa before the flood, VIII. 584. 
From Hilpa to Shalum, 585. | | 
Lovelsſs, Biddy, enamoured with two young gentlemen at 
once, III. 196. 
Lovemore, Feremy, account of his amours, VIII. 596. 
Lover, an account of the life of one, ibid. The retirement 
of an abuſed Iover deſcribed, 627. | 
Lovers, propoſal concerning their education, I. 53. Dial 
plate, III. 241. How to be treated, VIII. 507. 8 
Lovers leap, where ſituated, III. 223. 227. An effectual 
cure for love, 227. A ſhort hiſtory of it, 233. | 
Lowngers, a new ſect of philoſophers at Cambridge, I. 54. 
Their antiquity, 78. 
Lully. See Baptift Lully. 
Luteſtring, what advanced the price of that ſiik, I. 21. 
Luxury, what, I. 55. Attended often with. avarice, ibid. 
A fable of thoſe two vices, ibid. The luxury of modern 
meals, III. 195. 
Lying the malignity of it, VII. 507. The prevalence of 
party lying, ibid. See Lie. 
Vander, a character below 2 woman to accept, VII. 522. 
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1 N D E X. 
V Acbelb, the incantations in that tragedy vindicated, II. 
141 


MachiavePs obſervation on the wiſe jealouſy of ſtates, VI, 
08. | | | 
Michiavels ſhe, their politics, VIII. 56r. 
Mademoiſelle, the French Puppet, account of its importation 
and dreſs, IV. 277. | 
Madneſs ridiculouſly repreſented, I. 22. 
Maggot, Tom, his ingenious contrivance to procure liberty for 
his henpecked friend, III. 212. The ſucceſs of it, 216. 
Mahometans, a cuſtom obſerved among them, II. 85. Are 
devout in their religious worſhip, VI. 460. Remarkable 
for cleanlineſs, VIII. 631. 

Maids, inquiſition of them, IV. 320. 

Male jilts, who to be ſo accounted, IV. 288. 

Widowhood, conſidered, VII. 520. 

Males, only, among the birds have voices, II. 128. 

Malvolio, a mixed character deſcribed, III. 238. 

Man, a ſociable animal, I. 9. The loſs of public and 
private virtue owing to men of parts, 6. Is obliged to 
a double ſcheme of duties, II. 115. The moſt change- 
able being in the univerſe, 162. VII. 537. Their mer- 

* cenary practice in the choice of wives, III. 196. His 
buſineſs in this life is rather to act than know, 237. 
Is the merrieſt ſpecies in the creation, 249. en 
differ from one another as much in ſentiments as fea- 
tures, IV. 264. Their corruption in general, ibid, Is 
the middle link between angels and brutes, VI. 408. 
The homage he owes his Creator, 441. What he is 
conſidered in himſelf, ibid. By what chiefly diſtinguiſhed 
from all other creatures, VII. 494. Suffers more from 
imaginary than real evils, 505. His ſubjection to the 
female ſex, 510. Is wonderful in his nature, 519. Is 
a wavering and inconſtant being, 537. The dignity 
of his nature conſidered, ibid. Inconſiſtency his only 
character, VIII. 564. Of how ſmall account in the 
univerſe, 565. The two views he is to be conſidered 
in, 588. Is an active being, 624. His ultimate end, 
ibid. 

Womans deſcribed, II. 156. 

Managers, men of parts not always the beſt, III. 221. 

Manilius, a great good man deſcribed in retirement, VI. 


67. 
* Mankind, 
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Mankind, the art of managing them, VI. 444. Divided 
into the merry and the fad, Fill. 598. 

Manner, becoming, what it is, IV. 292. 

Maple, Will. an impudent libertine, HI. 203. 

Maraton and Yaratilda, an American happy couple, I. 56. 

March, month of deſcribed, VI. 425. 

Marcia, her prayer in Cato, VIII. 593. 

Marcus, the ſon of Cicero, a blockhead, IV. 307. 

Aurelius, by what means he obtained the favour of the 
gods, VIII. 634. | 

Mariamne a fine dancer, VI. 466. See Herod. 

Marius, Scipio's judgment of him when a boy, II. 157. 

Mark Anthony. See Anthony. 

Marlborough, Duke of, took the French lines without blood- 
ſhed, II. 139. 

Marriage, advice to the ladies concerning it, II. 89. Is 
always a vexatious or happy condition, 149. Without 
conſent of parents conſidered, III. 181. Unequal, a 
remonſtrance from a young lady to her lover againſt it, 
220, Becomes unhappy by the ill conduct of ſome 
huſbands, 236. VII. 479, For the love of wealth often 
repented of, ibid. How to make it eaſy and comfortable, 
ibid, Ridiculed, IV. 254. Vindicated, ibid. Thoſe 
marriages the moſt happy that are preceded by a long 
courtſhip, 261. What conſtitutes happineſs in that ſtate, 
ibid. Unhappy ones from whence proceeding, 268. 
Mercenary views in them expoſed, ibid. Propoſal for a 
— thereof, 308. Senſible ſpirits know no in- 
difference in it, V. 322. Its advantages preferable to 
thoſe of a ſingle ſtate, 479, 500. Termed purgatory by 
Tom Dapperwit, 482. The excellence of its inſtitution, 
490. The foundation of community, 522. For what 


reaſon liable to ſo much ridicule, ibid. Further thoughts 


on that ſubject, 525. Directions for choice therein, 522. 
=. ualifications requiſite to conſtitute happineſs 
therein, VIII, 607. On the behaviour of married peo- 

ple before company, IV. 300. VI. 430. | 
Married perſons, rarely unhappy, but from want of judg- 

ment or temper in the huſband, VII, 479. Letter in 
commendation of the married ſtate, 500. The plea- 

ſures and uneaſineſs of married perſons to what im- 

puted, 506. The ill effects of a viſit paid to a female 

married relation, 527, Why liable to ſo much ridicule, 

522. 

Mars, an attendant on the ſpring, VI. 425. | 
Gg 3 | Martial, 
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Zartial, an epigram of his on a graye man's being at 3 

1 play, V 446. his epigram * honour of his wife 
Cleopatra, VII. 490- hh 

Maſquerades, complaints againft them, I. 8. Letters con- 
cerning them, 14. All perſons not fit for that diverſion, 
_.. 

Maſſacres produced from pretended zeal, III. 185. 

Maſter, a good one, a ptince in his family, II. 107. A 
complaint againſt bad maſters, 136. Wherein 'maſters 
expect too much from their ſervants, III. 201, 202. The 
abſurdity of paſſionate maſters, 202. See Servants. 

Mathematics, the uſefulneſs of that ſtudy, IV. 30). 

Mather, Charles, the toyman, ſome account of his maſter, 
VIII. 570. | 

| Matritnons and the clergy are the topics of people of, little 
wit and no underſtanding, IV. 254. See Marriage. 

Matter, the leaſt particle of it an inexhauſtible fund for 
ſpeculation, VI. 420. The baſis of animals, VII. 519. 
No part of it waſte or uſeleſs, ibid, | | 

Matter of fact man, who, VII. 521. | 

Matilda Mohair, her letter complaining of the preference 

| pen by the men to romps and coquettes, VII. 492. 

everal letters in anſwer to this, 496. „ 

May, month of, deſcribed, VI. 425. A month extremely 
ſubject to calentures in women, V. 365. Cautions to 
the female ſex on that account, ibid. VI. 395. + I 

Mazarine, cardinal, his behaviour to Quillet, who had re- 

flected upon him in a poem, I. 23. oo 

Ateamwell, Tho. his letter about the freedoms of married men 

and women, VI. 430. | 

Medal, ordered by Q. Elizabeth on the defeat of the Spaniſh 

Armada, IV. 293. | 8 8 

Medlar, Mrs. a member of the widows club, her caſe, 

VIII. 561. | | ety 

Memory, how improved by the ideas of the imagination, 
VI. 417. Relieves the mind in her vacant moments, 471. 

Men, of parts, the loſs of public and private virtue owing 
to them, I. 6. Great not truly known till after death, 
II. 101. N 

Men imitate the women in faſhions, 145. Mercenary in 

the choice of wives, III. 196. Are in general corrupted, 

IV. 264. Differ as much in ſentiments as features, ibid. 
Are unthinkingly partial in their affection for women, 
VII. 492. Frequently ſuffer more from imaginary than 
real evils, 505, Are fubject to the female ſex, 510. 
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Men of the town ſeldom make good huſbands, VI. 522. 

Menage, Monſ. commends Bouts Rimez, I. 60. | 

. a woman with too much beauty and too much wit, 

144. EE 

Merchants, of great benefit to the public, I. 69. III. 174. 
Their merit above that of other ſubjects, III. 218. 
May be undone by a whiſper, ibid. The worth and im- 
portance of their character, VI. 428. See Commerce, 
Freeport, Trade. 

Mercy, whoever wants it has no r* VI. 456. 

Merit, no judgment can be formed of it from ſucceſs, IV. 
293 Is only valuable according to the application of it, 

340. 

8 the meaning of that expreſſion, I. 70. 

Meſſiah, a ſacred Eclogue by Mr. Pope, V. 378. The Jews 
miſtaken in their notion of the worldly grandeur of the 
Meſſiah, VIII. 610. | 

Metamorpheſes, Ovid's, like enchanted ground, VI. 417. 

Metaphor, when noble caſts a glory round it, VI. 421. 
When vicious, VIII. 595. An inſtance of this, ibid. 

Method, the want of it, in whom only ſupportable, VII. 
476. The uſe and neceſſity of it in writings, ibid, Is 
ſeldom found in coffee-houſe debates, ibid. 

Microſcopes, their uſe, VI. 420. 

Military education, a letter about it, VIII, 566. 

OT men, when their converſation is moſt agreeable, 

. 152. ; 

Mill, to make verſes, III. 220. | 

Miller, James, his challenge to Timothy Buck, VI. 4.56. See 
Bear-garden. . 

Milton, John, his imitators place all his excellence in his 

_ faults, II. 140. A vaſt genius, VI. 417. Perfect in the 
art of imagining, 421. Application of an extract from 
his II Penſeroſo, 425, His deſcription of an arch angel 
and the evil ſpirit addreſſing themielves for combat, „ 3. 
See Paradiſe Lot. 

Mimickry, the art of, why we delight in it, Vi. 416. 

Mind, human, the wonderful nature of it, VII. 554. Its 
8 ibid. Ought to be kept open to ratifica- 
tion, VI. 454. Has a ſort of vegetable principle in it, 
455» 

Minitter of ſtate, a watchful one deſcribed, VI. 439. 

Int, produces the moſt convincing arguments, 11. 239. 

Minuteneſs, See Grandeur. 

Gg4 Minutius, 
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Minutins, his character, VI. 422. 

Mirth in a man ought to be always accidental, III. 196, 
The aukward pretenders to it, V. 358. Diſtinguiſhed 
from chearfulneſs, 381. 1 

Mirza, the viſions of, II. 159. 

Miſchief, rather to be luffezed than an inconvenience, 
VIII. 564. 

Miſers, more induſtrious than ſaints, VIII. 624. Are the 
ſtanding marks of ſatire, ibid. 

Miſeries, how they may be alleviated, II. 169. Mountain 
of miſeries, VIII. 558, 559. ö 

| AR conſidering them as judgments, reproved, 

483. | 

Mixt . of angels and men in Paradiſe deſcribed, 
I. 12. Mixt wit deſcribed, 62. See Wit. 

Mode, on what it ought to be built, I. 6. A ſtanding mode 
or dreſs recommended, II. 129, 145. 

Moderation, a great virtue, IV. 312. Peculiar to generous 
minds, ibid. | | 

Modern writers excel the antients, in correctneſs, I, 61. 
And in burleſque and humour, III. 249. 

Modeſt aſſurance, what, V. 373. 

Modeſty, the chief ornament of the fair ſex, I. 6. In 
men no ways acceptable to the ladies, II. 154. oye 

and ſelf-denial frequently attended with unexpected blei- 
ſings, III. 206. Modeſty the contrary of ambition, 
ibid. A due proportion of it requiſite in an orator, 231. 
The charms and excellency of it, ibid. Vicious mo- 
deity what, ibid. The modeſt and innocent are often 
expoſed to misfortunes, 242. Allays the inquietude of 
ambition, 296. The indication of a great ſpirit, V. 
350. Is always joined with ma 3 ibid. 354. 
Wherein it conſiſts, 373. 300. The tran 3 of it 
always occaſions offence, vi. 400. The diſtinguiſhing 
character of the Engliſh, 435. An unneceſlary virtue in 


the profeſſors of the law, VII. 484. Is an obſtruction. 


to preferment, ibid. The ſentiments entertained of it 
by the.ancients, ibid. Rules recommended to the modeſt 
man by the Spectator, ibid, 
—— falſe, the danger of it, VI. 458. How diſtinguiſhed 
from the true, ibid. | F 
Alok, the meaning of that name, V. 324. Several con- 


jectures concerning them, 347. The emperor of, his 


manifeſto, ibid. ; 
Alvliere, Monſ. made an old woman judge of his plays, 
I. 70. Money, 
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Money transformed, I. 3. Propoſed as a Theſis, VI. 422. 
The power of it, 450. In what ſenſe the love of it 
commendable, ibid. The love of it gives diſfreliſh to 
every thing that is good, 456. What fort of men beſt 
qualified to get money, VII. 509. 

Monkey, a letter from Fack Freelove to his miſtreſs in the 
perſon of a monkey, V. 343. See Tranſmigration. 

Monks, their groſs ignorance, I. 60. 

Monoſyllables affected by the Engliſb, II. 135. 

Monſters, novelty beſtows charms on them, VI. 412. 
Are incapable of propagation, 413. What gives ſatis- 
faction in the ſight of them, 418. | | 

Monuments in Miſiminſter Abbey examined, I. 26. Thoſe 
raiſed by envy moſt glorious, ibid. V. 355. 

Montagne, fond of ſpeaking of himſelf, VIII. 562. Se 
liger's ſaying of him, ibid. 

Morefields, by whom reſorted to, VII. 505. 

Moraliſts, a particular fault in them, III. 195. 

Morality, the benefits of it, VI. 459. In what reſpects 
preferable to faith, ibid. Strengthens faith, 465. 

of the ſtage conſidered, VI. 446. 

More, Sir Thomas, his gaiety at his death to what owing, 
V. 349. | ; | 

Morta 105, an unanſwerable argument of a Providence, IV. 
289. The lovers bill of mortality, V. 377. 

Morton, Mr. John, the linen-draper recommended, VII. 
546. 8 

Moſaick pavement, ſome account of, V. 358. 

Moſes, a Fewiſh tradition concerning him, III. 237. 

Mother, account of a riyal one, II. 91. The proper no- 
tion of a mother, III. 246. Mothers reproved for not 
nurſing their own children, ibid. Complaint againſt a 
mother for importuning her daughter to be unfaithful to 
her huſband, VI. 402. 

Motion of the gods, wherein it differs from that of mortal 
according to H-{:9dorus, V. 369. 3 

Mhtteux, Peter, account of his turning from an author to a 
dealer, IV. 288. His India warehouſe deſcribed, VII. 
552. Dedicates his poem on tea to the Spectator, ibid. 

Motto, the effects of an handſome one, III. 221. 

Mountebank, a trick of one at Hammerſmith, VIII. 572. 

Mourners, who the greateſt, I. 64. | | 

Mourning, the method of it conſidered, ibid. The ſigns 
of true mourning are generally miſunderſtood, II. 95. 

| ourning 
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Mourning for the dead, a ſaying of Auguflus Czſar con- 
cerning it, VIII. 574. 

Mouth, a padlock for it, VII. 533. | 

* ery but little wool, the application of that proverb, 

251. 

Muly Mae, Emperor of Morocco, his great intrepidity in 
his laſt moments, V. 349. 

Muſic, baniſhed by Plato out of the commonwealth, I. 18. 
Is of a relative nature, and ſhould be ſuited to the genius 
of the people, 29. Recitative animadverted on, ibid. 
Propoſals for improving it, IV. 258. 278. May raiſe 
confuſed notions in the * „ VI. 416. 

— Burleſque, an inſtance of, VIII. 570. 

— Church, recommended, VIII. 630. A method to im- 
prove it, VI. 405. 
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Need ſhouldered females animadverted on, VI. 437. 

Names of authors put to their works often attended 
with hardſhips and inconveniences, VI. 451. See Au- 
thor. : 

Nature, the ſame in all reaſonable creatures, I. 70. When 

a man's beſt guide, II. 153. VI. 404. Reſents being put 
out of her courſe, ibid. The moſt uſeful object of 
human reaſon, 408. Her works more perfect, delight 
ful, grand and auguſt than thoſe of art, 414. Human, 
its dignity contended for, VIII. 588. See Human Na- 
ture. | a 

Neceſſary cauſe of our being pleaſed with what is great new 
or beautiful, VI. 413. 

Needle-work recommended to the ladies, VIII. 606. A 
letter from Cleora againſt it, 609. 

Negroes, no excuſe can be made for the contempt and 

_ cruelty with which they are treated, III. 215. A tragical 
ſtory of them at St. Chriſtopher's, ibid, | 

Neighbourhoods, of whom conſiſting, I. 49. 
Nemeſis, an old maid, a great diſcoverer of judgments, VIE. 


483. 
New? his nurſe much addicted to drinking, III. 246. The 
bad effect of this upon him, ibid. | | 
Nettlztop, Rebecca, a lady of the town, her letter to the 
Spectator complaining of her miſerable ſituation, III. 
190. 
New or uncommon, why every thing that is ſo raiſes a 
pleaſure in the imagination, VI. What —— 
- at 
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that term with eget to objects, 412. Improves what is 
great and beautiful, ibid, Why a ſecret pleaſure annexed 
to its idea, 413. Every thing new pleaſes in architecture 
415. | 

Newherry, Mr. bis rebus, I. 59. 

Neu- River, a 1 0 to bring it into the playhouſe, I. 5. 


News, the Engliſb thirſt after, VI. 452. A project for a 

ſupply of news, ibid. Two chief qualifications therein, 
457. Of whiſperers, ibid. The pleaſure of it, VIII. 
625. A letter concerning it, ibid. 

Newton, Sir Iſaac, his ſuperior capacity, VII. 543. The 
glory of the Eugliſb nation, 554. His noble way of con; 
fidering infinite ſpace, VIII. 565. | | 

Nicholas Hart, the annual fleeper, ſome account of, III. 
'} ” ; 

Nicodemuncio, his letter to Olivia, on being made an April 
fool, VI. 432. 

Nicolini, Signior, his voyage on paſte-board, I. 5. His 
combat with a lion, 1 3- Why thought to be a ſham 

one, ibid. An excellent actor, ibid. The applauſe of 
the trunk-maker at his firſt appearance, III. 235, His 
perfection in muſic, VI. 403. 

Night, a clear one deſcribed, VIII. 565, A whimſical 
account of it by William Ramſay, 582. The advantages 
of refleCting at night upon the paſt day's actions, 586. : 

Night-walk in the country defcribed, VI. 425. i 

Nightingale, its muſic highly delightful to men in loye, V. 

83. | 

Meran, a party lady, forced to patch on the wrong fide, 

. 5 | 

No, a word of great uſe to women in love-matters, VIII. 

", O26 55 

Nobility a principle of virtue, VII. 537. 

Nokes. See John a Nokes, | 158 

Noſe-pullers odious, IV. 268, 

Notable and very notable men, whereby denated, II. 150. 

Novels, great inflamers of womens blood, V. 36 5. ; 

Novell, Lydia, her letter complaining of a rich lover, II, 140, 

Novelliſts, the effect of their writings, V. 365, 77 

Novelty, the power, uſe, and advantage of it, VI. * 
VIII. 626. Encourages the ſearch after knowledge, VI. 
413. Fondneſs for it a convineing proof of a future 
ſtate, VIII. 626. 87 | | 

November deſcribed, VI. 425. 

Nurſes, the frequent inconveniencies of hired nurſes, III. 
_ „„ CE 


W + of delight, one of the Perſian emperor's titles, 
II. 160. | 


O. 


OA, Dr. a favourite among ſome party ladies, I. 58. 

Obedience of children to their parents, the baſis of all 
government, III. 189. VI. 449. 

Odbſcenity is irrational, and ſhould be avoided by a well 
bred man, II. 119. 

Obſcurity, the only defence againſt reproach, II. 101. The 
companion of quiet, VI. 406. | 

Obſequiouſneſs in converſation conſidered, V. 386. See 
Modeſty, | | 

Ocean, the greateſt obje a man can behold, VII. 489. 

Ode, of a Laplander to his miſtreſs, V. 366. VI. 406. A 
divine ode by a gentleman on the concluſion of his tra- 
vels, VII. 489. | | 

Oeconomy, compared to good 8 II. 114. 

8 * good decorum to be obſerve f in beſtowing them, 

292. : 

Ogler, Ge complete ogler, I. 46. 

Oldfield, Mrs. a celebrated actreſs commended, VII. 546. 

Old maids generally ſuperſtitious, I. 7. 

Old men, their oyerbearing their juniors by the force of 
their ſeniority, cenſured, V. 336. Ee” 

Old teſtament, wrote in a periwig, I, 58. 

More elevated and ſublime than Homer, II. 160. 

Omnamante, her deceitful character, II, 144. 

Omnipotence, of God, conſidered, VIII. 565. And his 
omnipreſence and omniſcience, ibid. ; | 

Oneirocritic, or an interpreter of dreams, never a one in 
town, VII. 505. | | 

Opera, Italian, as it is the entertainment of the Engliſh 
ſtage conſidered, I. 5. IV. 314. Wherein abſurd, I. 
5. 18. The gradual progreſs it has made on the Engliſb 
ſtage, 18. Scheme of a comprehenſive opera to be per- 
formed in Greek, 31. 

Opinion, popular, deſcribed, VI. 460. | 

N to be carefully avoided by the fair ſex, III. 
198. 

Orator, what requiſite to form one, VII. 484. VIII. 633. 


* 


Their number why fo few, ibid. The advantages of 


Chriſtian orators, ibid. 

Oratory, female conſidered, III. 247. IV. 252. 

Orbicille, has too little confidence, and no innocence, V. 
390. Order 3 
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Order, neceſſary to be kept in the world, III. 219. 

Ore/tilla, the great fortune, her character, II. 118. 

Orphan, a quotation from that tragedy, VI. 395. 

O — an inhabitant in the paradiſe of fools, VI. 
450. 

Otway, Mr. commended and cenſured, I. 39. His ad- 
mirable deſcription of the miſeries of law-ſuits, VI. 456. 
See Orphan. 

Overdo, juſtice, offended at a company of ſtrollers for play- 
ing the part of Clodpate, and making mockery of one of 
the quorum, I. 48. 

Ovid, in what manner he excels, VI. 417. His deſcription 
of the temple of Fame, 439. His verſes on making love 
at the theatre, tranſlated by Mr. Dryden, VIII. 602. How 
to ſucceed in his manner, 618. p 

Outrageouſly virtuous, what women ſo called, IV. 266. 

IP ſcholar, his great diſcovery at a coffee-houſe, L. 
46. 


PF. 


PAdlocks for the mouth propoſed, VII. 533 
Pagan theology appears ridiculous in Chri/tian writers, 
VII. 523. 
Painter — contributes more than the poet to the ſucceſs 
of a tragedy, I. 42. A viſion of living and dead painters, 
II. 83. Why painters never care to draw people in the 
faſhion, 129. 

Painting, the moſt admirable ſkill in it proſtituted to the 
vileſt purpoſes, VII. 226. Is probably of greater anti- 
quity than writing, VI. 416. An art of great extent, 
VII. 555. An academy for painting eſtabliſhed in London, 
ibid. 


— The face cenſured, I. 41. One lady allowed to paint, 


ibid. 

Paintings, how affected by time, II. 83. See Pictures. 

Panpbib, a good maſter commended, II. 137. 

Pamphlets, defamatory, deteſtable, VI. 541. See Libel. 

Pantheon, at Rome, how it ſtrikes the imagination at firſt 
entrance, VI. 415. 

Papiſts, exemplarily ſolemn in their behaviour at church, 

460. 

Paradiſe of fools deſcribed, ibid. 

Paradiſe It, criticiſm and obſervations on that inimitable 
poem, IV. 267. 273. 279. 285. 291. 297. 303. 309. 
315. 321. V. 325. 327. 333. 339. 345+ 351. = 


363. 369. The fable of it a maſter-piece, and tlie ſub 
ject conformable to the author's talents, IV. 315. The 
moral of it, and length of time contained in the action, 


V. 369. Its fine images, VI. 417. Wherein preferable 


to the /liad and Æneid, IV. 267. 

Parents, liking a particular profeſſion often oecafions their 
fons to miſcarry, I. 21. Are inexcuſable when hard- 
hearted, VII. 181. Cruelty to their children deſcanted 
on, ibid, 189. Obedience to them the baſis of all 
government, III. 189. VI. 449. Are naturally fond of 
their children, III. 192. IV. 263. The effects of their 
ſeverity, ibid. The relative duties of parents and chil- 
dren conſidered, IV. 263. Are too mercenary in the 
diſpoſal of their children in marriage, IV. 304. 313. 
Moſtly too ſparing in their edueation, iv. 313. V. 330. 
What care due from them to their children, VI. 426. 

Unnatural in forcing or denying their children to marry, 
VII. 532. 539. 

Pariſh-clatks; - "Wm to them, V. 372. 

Parnaſſus, the viſion of, VII. 514. 

Parricide, how puniſhed in China, III. 189. 

Parthenia, her letter concerning the ladies librar p II. 140. 

* Engliſh, the honour done them in the late operas, 

5 

Party, crept much into the converfation of the ladies, I. 

57. Party-patches, II. 81. Zeal, very bad for the 
face, ibid. An inſtance of the malice of parties, It. 12 5˙ 
The diſmal effects of a furious patty ſpirit, ibid. It cor- 
rupts both our morals and judgment, ibid. Spivit, reigns 
more in the country than town, and the inconvenien- 
cies attending if, 126. 

Party-ſcribblers reproved, 125. Prejudicial to virtue, III. 
243. Party cannot be followed with innocence, ibid, 
VI. 399. The prevalence of parties and party-prejudice 
in England, 432. The miſchief of party-lying, VII. 


507+ | | | 
Pains, the conqueſt of them a difficult taſk, I. 71. Re- 
fining them to greater elegance contributes to the eaſe 
and. pleaſure of life, ibid. A treatiſe on the paſſions 
of the fan, II. 102. The various operations of the paſ- 
ſions, III. 215. Strange diſorders produced by them 
when not regulated by virtue, ibid. The buſineſs of 
religion is to regulate but not extirpate the paſſions, 224- 
The end of providence in implanting them in the ſoul, 
IV. 255. Are the principles of action and not to be 
eradicated, 
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eradicated, VI. 408. The ſeeds of them in all men but 
appear not in all, ibid, 418. Their ſtrength no excuſe 
for complying with them, ibid. What moves them in 
pleaſing deſcriptions, ibid. Occaſions many faults, 438. 
A paſſionate perſon deſcribed by Mr. Lee, ibid. Paſſion 
relieved by itſelf, VII. 520. The work of a philoſopher 
to ſubdue them, VIII. 564. Inſtances of their power, 
ibid. See Anger, Fear, Hope. 

Paſſionate perſons occaſion all the miſchief in converſation, 
III. 202. A paſſionate perſon deſcribed by Mr. Lee, VI. 


438. 
Paſtorals of Mr. Philips recommended, VII. 523. 
Patches uſed to diſtinguiſh parties, II. 81. 


Patience, wherein the merit of it conſiſts, IV. 312. An 


allegorical diſcourſe on that ſubject, VII. 501. The 
power of patience, VIII. 559. 


| Patrons and clients, a diſcourſe concerning them, III. 214. 


Worthy patrons compared to guardian angels, ibid. 
Paul Lorrain, a deſign of his, V. 338. 


Paul, St. his eloquence commended by Longinus, VIII. 633. 


Peace, ſome ill conſequences attending it, I. 


45+ 

Pedants, who ſo to be reputed, II. 105. The book pedant 
moſt ſupportable, ibid. Pedantic humour, VIII. 617. 

Pedants in breeding as well as learning, IV. 286. 

Peepers, deſcribed, I. 53. Among the Tadies are more per- 
nicious than ſtarers among the men, ibid. 

Peeviſh fellow, deſcribed, VI. 438. 

Penelape's web, that ſtory applied to the Britiſh ladies, VIII. 

bob. 

Penkethman, the comedian, to perſonate king Porus upon an 
elephant, I. 31. His many qualifications, V. 370. 

Penſeroſo il, a poem of Milton's, a quotation from, VI. 425. 

Pentathlum of the Romans, what, II. 161. | 

People, numbers of, the riches of a country, III. 200. 

Pericles, the Athenian, his advice to women, II. 81. The 
force of his eloquence, VIII. 633. 

Perſecution on account of religion cenſured, VI. 459. VII. 
516. 

Perſians, their inſtitution of youth, II. 99. VI. 337. Their 
notion of parricide, III. 189. 

>——— Soldier reproved for railing againſt an enemy, VI. 


427+ * 
Per ſius, the ſatyriſt, cenſured for the affected obſcurity of his 
le, V. 


379. 
Perſon, that word defined by Mr. Locke, VIII. 578. 


Perſons, 
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Perſons, imaginary not proper for an heroic poem, V. 357. 

Peruke, the Old Teſtament wrote in one, I. 58. 

Peter Alexovitz, compared with Lewis XIV. II. 139, 

Petition from a cavalier for a place, with his pretences to it, 
VIII. 629: Of Fohn a Notes. See Fohn a Nokes. 

Peironius and Socrates, their chearful behaviour during their 
laſt moments, founded on different motives, V. 349. 

Petticoat, ancient and modern compared, II. 109: A com- 

plaint againſt the hoop-petticoat, 127. 140. Several con- 

43 ae upon it, 127. Compared to an Egyptian temple, 
ibid, 

Petticoat politicians, a ſeminary to be inſtituted in France, 
IV. 305. 1 

Petty, Sir Jyllam, a fancy of his, III. 200. : 

Phædra and Hippolitus, commendation of that traged „I. 18. 

Pharamond, his great wiſdom, with ſome memoirs of his pri- 
vate life, I. 76. Account of him and his favourite, II. 
84. His edict againſt duels, 97. A letter to him from 
Monſieur Chezluy, VII. 480. 

Phebe and Collin, a poem, VIII. 603. a Pe og 

Phidias, his propoſal of a prodigious ſtatue for Alexander, VI. 


15. = "EE | 
Philander, his reproof to Amoret for jilting him, VI. 401. 
Philanthropy, what it is, III. 177. 
Philautia, a great votary, I. 79. 3 
Philips, Mr. ſome of his paſtoral verſes, VI. 400. His paſ- 
torals recommended, VII. 523. His Perfian tales com- 
mended, VIII. 578. TI 8 
Philopater, his letter concerning his daughter's dancing, VI. 
485606. | | 
Philoſophers, why longer lived than other men, III. 195- 
—— Pagan, their boaſt of exalting human nature, VIII. 


624. 

Philoſophy, the uſe and excellency of it, I. 7. 10. Said to 
be brought by Socrates down from heaven, 10. Diſtin- 
guiſhed from religion, III. 201. 

Natural, the uſe of it, V. 393. | 

—— New, gratifies and enlarges the imagination, VI. 420. 

Phacion, his behaviour at his death, II. 133. His notion of 
1 applauſe, III. 188. His ſaying of a vain promiſer, 

448. 
* and ſurgeons, their different employments, I. 16. 
hyſicians a formidable body of men, 21. Compared to 
the Britiſh army in Cæſar's time, 25. Are allowed to lie, 


III. 234. 
| * Phyſic 


1 


Phyſick is often abuſed, I. 25. The ſubſtitute of exerciſe 
or temperance, III. 195. 

Phyſiognomy, every man in ſome degree maſter of it, II. 86. 
fs fallacious, III. 206, Obſervations therein at Cambridge, 

"36 $28. 

Pitures to be fold by auction, I. 67. III. 226. What effect 
time has on them, II. 83. Remarkable, at Sir Roger de 
Coverley's, 107. 1 itty, or wiſe, what pieces ſo 
called, III. 244. How to judge of their beauties, 248. 
Not.ſo natural repreſentations as ſtatues, IV. 416. What 
pleaſes moſt in one, 418. 

Pifs, what women ſo called, I. 41. No faith to be kept 
with them, ibid. 

Piety, an ornament to human nature, III. 201. 

Pill Garlick's reaſon for not writing about money, or about 
his wife, VI. 455. 

Pindar, a great genius of the firſt claſs, II. 160, Abſurd 
imitations of him, ibid. His faying of Theron, VI. 467. 

 Pinkethman. See Penkethman. 

Pin money condemned, IV. 295. 


terror leading paſſions in poetry, 418. The moſt gene- 
rous of all paſſions, 442. A reaſonable paſſion, VIII. 


Place. See Precedency. 

Places of truſt, who moſt fit for them, V. 469. Why 
courted by men of generous principles, ibid. The un- 
reaſonableneſs of party pretences to them expoſed, VIII. 


629. 
Plain-dealing, deſpiſed in the region of vanity, VI. 460. 
N a ſurvey of them fills the mind with aſtoniſnment, 
VI. 420. | 
Planting recommended to country gentlemen, VIII. 583. 
589. | 
Plato, his notion of the human ſoul, II. go. Wherein, ac- 
cording to him and his followers, the puniſhment of a 
voluptuous man conſiſts, ibid. His account of the beha- 
viour of Socrates the morning before his death, III. 183. 
Vor, VIII, H h | Abe 
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T3 D E I. 
Abhorred ſome fables of the poets, 237. Compliment 
of a nobleman of Ancus to him, VII. 544. His ſaying 
concerning labour, VIH. 624. 

Platonic love, a caution againſt it, VI. 400. 

Players, application from them, II. 141. All the world are 
players, V. 370. Wherein to be condemned, VII. 502. 
Are retainers to the learned world, 529. Precedency 

. ſettled among them, ibid. 

. Playhouſe, an intended regulation in that of Drury Lane, I. 
36. A letter from the Playhouſe thunder, ibid. How 
improved in ſtorms, VIII. 592. 

Plays, modern, deſcribed, I. 22. 5 

Pleaders, few of them tolerable company, III. 197. 

Pleaſant fellows, why they ſhould be avoided, W. 462. 

Pleaſantry in converſation a happy talent, IV. 280. Covers 
many faults, VI. 462. 33 | 

Pleaſure, -the higheſt pleaſures our minds are capable of en- 

; Joying, II. 146. When our chief purſuit it diſappoints 
itſelf, 151. Is deceitful, ibid. Its effects, ibid. 152. 
Pleaſure and pain, a marriage concluded between them, 
III. 184 The purſuit of it inſolent and improper for our 
being, IV. 312. What the greateſt pleaſure in life, VI. 
424. The ſoul perceptible thereof many ways, VIII. 
600. Men of pleaſure lead a painful life, 624. 

Pleaſures of imagination. See Imagination. 

Pliny, his handſome recommendation of a friend, III. 230. 
The neceſſary qualifications of a fine ſpeaker according 
to that polite author, VII. 484. His letter-to his wife's 
aunt Hispulla, 525. Had a great paſſion for praiſe, 


Plutarch cenſured for impertinent application of judgments, 
VII. 483. 8 | 
| "” aſks regulations from the SpeCtator to ſportſmen, II. 
IDO: -c | 
Poems in pictures, I. 58. Several preſerved for their ſimi- 
Abes; . | 
Poetry, beauties thereof to be met with in the divine writ- 
ings, V. 405. Has the whole circle of nature for its pro- 
vince, VI. 419. See Epic Verſes, | 
Poets, Engliſh reproved, I. 39, 40, 58. Their artifices, 44. 
Bad poets are given to envy and detraction, IV. 253. 
The chief qualification of a good dramatic poet, I. 
The pains they ſhould take to form the imagination, VI. 
417. 
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417. Should mend nature and add to her beauties, 418. 
15 allowed them in it, ibid. 

Pheteſles, Engliſh, wherein remarkable, I. 51. 

Poetical juſtice, a miſtake in it, I. 40. VII. 548. | 

Poetry, art of, thrown into a problem, IIT. 220. A letter 
from one taken to be mad for reading poetry aloud, VIII. 
—_ cc 

Polite imaginations let into many pleaſures the vulgar are 
incapable of, VI. 411. See Imagination. 

Politeneſs, when convenient, II. 119. 

Political arithmetic, its uſe, III. 200. 

Politicians, their minds only turn'd to novelty, I. 43. The 
miſchief they occaſion, ibid. VIII. 556. Some at the 
Royal Exchange, 568. | 

Politicks, an academy for, IV. 205. Politicks at various 
coffee-houſes on a report of the French king's death, VI. 


403. 

poll, way of arguing, III. 239. 

Polycarpus, a man beloved by every body, IV. 280. 

Pompey, on what accounts recommended to the Romans for 
a General, IV. 293: 

Poor, enable the rich to pay taxes, III. 200. Are of great 
advantage to the public, ibid. Their number in all parts 
of the town cenſured, VI. 430. 

Pape, Mr. his Meſſiah, V. 378. His Miſcellany commended, 
VII. 523. His obſervations on the emperor Adrian's 
dying words, 532. | | 

Popular applauſe, the vanity of it, III. 188; 

CO its privileges, II. 101. A wile ſaying concerning 
it, VIII. 583. | 

Pottiere Dominick, commander of a French privateer, his cru- 
elty to an Engliſhman, V. 350. 5 eo 

Poverty, the inconveniencies and mortifications uſually at- 


tending it, II. 150. Advantages and diſadvantages, VI. 
6 


Paus, ſenior, the comedian, propoſed to act Alexander the 
great, mounted on a dromedary, I. 31. His artifice to 
raiſe a clap, 40. Beſpeaks the favour of the public in the 
character of Oreſtes, IV. 290. f 

— Junior, his great ſkill in motion, I. 14. His puppet 
ſhow compared with and preferred to the Italian Opera, 
ibid. Makes reparation to Covent-Gardeu church, V. 

2. ; 
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1 deſpotick, an unanſwerable argument againſt it, IV. 

287. | 

Pradtice and example their influence on youth, V. 337. 

Praiſe, the love of it implanted in us, I. 38. VI. x Paſ- 

ſion for it moſt vehement in women, I. 73. Often pro- 
duces excellent effects, ibid. What only to be accounted 
true praiſe, III. 188. Is a deſirable pleaſure, 238. Ge- 
nerous and heroic ſpirits moſt ſenſible of it, ibid. Why 
not freely conferred on men until dead, V. 349. When 
changed into fame, VII. 551. 

Prater, Mrs. her propoſal for the education of birds, I. 36. 

Prayer, directions for it by Socrates, III. 207. A form of, 
uſed by the Lacedemonians, ibid. Improper expreſſions 
therein cenſured, IV. 312. Human folly and extrava- 

gance therein make ſet forms neceſſary, V. 391. An 
allegorical deſcription of them by Homer, ibid. 

— Lord's, the excellency of it, III. 207. 

Prayers, not to be repeated after the miniſter at church, III. 
236. 

Sn y. moſt coveted by women of inferior rank, II. 
119. Of the learned ſettled, VII. 529. | 
Precipice, diftant, why the proſpect of it pleaſes, VI. 418, 
Prediction, many arts of it in uſe among the vulgar, VII. 

0 o 
Profere to four ſelect ſermons by the Biſhop of St. Aſaph, 
V. 384. 6 . 
3 the prevalence of it, II. 101. It keeps alive ha- 
tred, IV. 263. How it affects parties in England, VI. 


A 22 | | 
Prepoſſeſſion, hard to be avoided, II. 117. 
Prerogative, when and how to be aſſerted with honour, VII, 


O. 
<q See Cæſar, Printing. 

5 account of our perſons highly blameable, 
87. 
Pride, great enemy to a fine face, I. 33. A man crazed 

therewith, a mortifying fight, III. 201. A chief ſpring 
of action in moſt men, V. 394. All men run naturally 
into it, VI. 462. Danger of miſapplying it, ibid. 
Prieſt, his artful way of getting acceſs to Pope Leo X. VII. 
497. Reproves his love of tools, ibid. 
Prince, Mr. his dances ufeful to a comic writer, VI. 466. 
Princes, diſtinction between good and bad, II. 1 39. 4 
Printing, the advantages of that art, II. 166. Is 8 
rag 


n 


N D E & 
ed by the politeſt nations in Europe, V. 367. The 
nobleſt and moſt advantageous art ever invented, ibid. 
Gains reputation to a people, ibid. The uſe and abuſe 
of it, VIII. 582. 3 

Procraſtination, the abſurdity of it expoſed, I. 27. From 

whence proceeding, II. 151. 

Procruſtes the tyrant, his iron bed, I. 58. 

Precureſs, fame account of her trade, III. 205. 

Prodicus, the firſt inventor of fables, III. 183. Travelled 
through Greece on the ſtrength of a fable, ibid. 

Profeſſions, the three learned ones over-burdened with 
practitioners, I. 21. = 5 

Projector, a ſhort deſcription of one, I. 31. 

Promiſes ſhould not be neglected through frivolous excuſes, 
VI. 448. Promiſers condemned, ibid, 

Prone, Thomas, his apology for ſuffering himſelf to be tamely 

killed in the character of a wild boar, I. 22. | 

Pronunciation, good, neceſſary in an orator, VII. 541, 
Directions for it, ibid. 

Proſpect, a beautiful proſpect delights the ſoul as much as 
a demonſtration, VI. 411. 2323 moſt pleaſing 
to the fancy, ibid. Is enlivened moſt by rivers and falls 
of water, 412. That of hills and vallies ſoon tires, ibid. 
Of a precipice when it pleaſes, 418. 

Proſpect, of peace, a poem on that ſubject commended by 
the Spectator, VII. 523. | 

Proſper, Will, an honeſt tale-bearer, I. 19. Is appointed 
antiſtarer, 20. 

Proverbs, the ſeventh chapter of, turned into verſe, VI. 

IO. 

1 demonſtrative arguments for it, II. 120. VII. 
543. Is not to be fathomed by reaſon, III. 237. 
Archbiſhop Tillatſon's opinion of it, IV. 293. A paſtoral 
pſalm thereon, VI. 441. | 

Proviſions, an ye 0c of propoſed, V. 362. | 

Prudence, the influence it has on our good or bad fortune 
in the world, IV. 293. A letter from a man of prudence 
to his miſtreſs, VII. 522, 

Prudes, how they behave at the play-houſe, III. 208. 

Pſalm, 23d, on — tranſlated, VI. 441. 114th an 
admirable ode, 461. 139th againſt hypocriſy, 399. 

Pſalms, ſinging them in churches with affected airs cen- 
ſured, III. 205. | 

Pugg, the monkey, his adventures, V. 343. | 

Hh 3 | Pun, 


X. | 
Pun, defined, I. 61. In what age it chiefly flouriſhed, 
* The origin of puns, VI. 396. A pun of thought, 
Punch, — in the moral part, I. 14. 
Punchinello, frequented more than the church, ibid. 
Puniſhments in ſchools diſapproyed of, II. 157. Puniſh- 
ments not to be eſteemed as judgments, VII. 483. 
Punning, much recommended by the practice of all ages, 
I. 61. A famous univerſity inte Red with it, ibid. 
Why baniſhed at preſent out of the learned world, ibid. 
Whoſe privilege, VI. 396. By whom affected, VII. 


504. 
Punſters, their talents, ibid. 
Puppet-ſhow compared with and preferred to the Ttalian 
opera, I. 14. More frequented than the church, ibid. 
Puſs, ſpeculations on an old and a young one, VIII. 
626. | ; 

Puzzle, Tom, a moſt eminent immethodical diſputant, VII. 
470. | 

Pyramids of Egypt, anſwer the deſcriptions of them, VT, 


415. | 

Pyrbus, _ ſome of his ſayings, III. 180. 

Pythagoras, his precepts for the choice of a courſe of 
life, VI. 447. His advice to his ſcholars about exa- 
— at night what they had done in the day, VIII. 


Q. 


Uack bill, VI. 444. 8 

Doctors, their artifices and cheats, ibid. An 

eſſay againſt them, VIII. 572. | 

' Quakers, a project to marry them to the olive beauties, 
VI. 396. See Beau. Ephram. | 

Qualities, what truly valuable, V. 340. 

Quality, is either of mind, body or fortune, III. 219. Is 
no exemption from reproof, I. 34. The conduct of an 
indigent lady of quality when married to a man of 
fortune, IV. 299. Complaint of a tradeſman married 
to a lady of quality, 308. 

Queries in love anſwered, VIII. 625. 

Queſtion, a curious one ſtated by a ſchoolman about the 
choice of preſent and future happineſs and miſery, 


VIII. 575. 
| Quick, 
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Quick, Mrs. a member of the widows club, VIII. 
561. 

Quiet, the companion of obſcurity, VI. 406. 

Duid Nunc, Tom, his letter about news, VIII. 625. 

Juir, Peter, his letter concerning puns, VI. 396. 

Qui xot, Don, patron of the ſighers club, I. 30. 


R. 
Abelais, a device of that celebrated author, IV. 283. 
Rack, the, a knotty ſyllogiſm, III. 239. 
Rainbow, the figure of one contributes to its mag- 
nificence as much as the colours to its beauty, VI. 


415. 

1 female, a club of, complaint againſt, V. 336. To 
what compared, ibid. A rake that headed a party of cat- 
calls at the playhouſe captivates a young lady, VIII. 
602. Rakes characteriſed, VIII. 576. 

Raleigh, Sir Walter, his opinion of woman-kind, VII. 

10. 

Raillery in converſation, the abſurdity of it, VI. 422. 

Ramble, from Richmond to London. and about it, ibid. 454. 

Ramſey, Willsam, the aſtrologer, his whimſical defcription 
of night, VIII. 582. 

Rants, conſidered as blemiſhes in Engliſh tragedy, I. 40. 

_ of Proſerpine, a French opera, ſome particulars in it, 

2 


Raphatl the effect of viewing his cartons, III. 226. 244. 
The excellence of his pictures, VI. 467. 

Rattling club, their indecent behaviour at church, VIII. 
630. | 

Read, Sir William, his operations on the eye, VI. 472. 

Readers, their natural curioſity, I. 1. Diſtinguiſhed into 
_ 62. Divided into the Mercurial and Saturnine, 

Y; - Toh | 

Reading . authors the r method of filling up 
the empty ſpaces of life, II. 93, 94. | 

Reaſon, inſtead of governing paſſion is often ſubſervient to 
it, I. 6. Is not to be found in brutes, II. 120. The 
pilot of the paſſions, VI. 408. A pretty nice propor- 
tion between that and paſſion, ibid, 

Rebus, a falſe kind of wit in vogue among the ancients, 
I. 59. And our own countrymen, ibid, A rebus at 
Blenheim houſe condemned, ibid. 


Hh4 Recitative, 


IN D B X. 


Recitative, Italian, not agreeable to an Engh/b audience, 
I. 29. Recitative muſic in every 4 ought to be 
adapted to the accent of the language, ibid. 

Reciters, who ſo called, VII, 520. 

Recluſe and luxurious man compared, IV. 282. 

Recommendation, letters of, y unjuſt and abſurd, 
VII. 493. 5 g 

Recreations, the neceſſity and advantage of them, IV. 258. 

Religion, its advantages above philoſophy, III. 201. 

The great ſecret thereof, 213. Her proper hand-maid, 

IV. 292. The greateſt incentive to worthy actions, 

V. 356. The practice of it attended with great plea- 

ſure, VI. 447. Conſidered under two general heads, 

459. Produces good will, VII. 483. he true ſpirit 

thereof compoſes, chears and comforts the ſoul, 494. 

Moroſe melancholy no part of it, ibid. Bears a tender 

regard to human nature, VIII. 574. 

Renatus, Valentine, ſtory of him, his father and grandfa- 
ther, VI. 426. 

Rentfree, Richard, his account of his education and mar- 
riage, VI. 431. | 

__ Sabina, her letter concerning the green ſickneſs, 
ibid. 

Report, a letter from a great enemy to public reports, VII, 


521. | 
Repoſitory for faſhions, a building for it propoſed and de- 
"ſcribed, VII. 487. The uſefulneſs of it, ibid, 
Reproach, a principal cauſe of vexation, VIII. 594. 
8 how we ought to behave under juſt reproof, V. 
2. 

1. a ſpecies of fame, III. 218. The ſtability 
of it when well founded, ibid. The laſt degree of human 
happineſs, VI. 467. 

Retirement, the pleaſure of it when truly enjoyed, I. 4. Is 
moſt exquiſite in a crowd, ibid. 27. The general in- 
tention of mankind, 27. VII. 549. A dream of it, 
VI. 425. Of a great and good man deſcribed, 467. 
Repreſſes the mind, VIII. 613. See Solitude. | 

Revelation, what light it gives into the joys of Heaven, 
ibid, 600. 

Reveries, the ill conſequences attending them, II. 167. 

0:0, of a Spaniſh Lady whoſe favours had been boaſted 
of, VIII, 611. ; | 
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N Jahn, Eſq; memorial from the country infirma- 
„ VI. 429. | 
Rh) I dogerel, falſe wit, I. 60, The ned turned into 
_ rhyme, ibid. | 
Uynſult, an unjuſt governor, how puniſhed by his Soves 

reign, VII. 491. 

Rich, to be rich the way to pleaſe, IV. 280. The ad- 
vantages of being rich, 283. The art of growing rich, 
ibid. The proper uſe of riches, 294. The faults of 
rich men are overlooked, VI, 464. 

Rich, Mr. why he would not ſuffer the opera of Myhitting- 
ton's Cat to be performed at his play-houſe, I. 5. 

Riches, the uſe and abuſe of them, II. 145. Make men 
witty and ſaucy, 150. Their real advantage and impor- 
tance, IV. 282. The art of obtaining them, 283. Are 
the inſtruments of heaven or hell, VI. 456. Corrupt 
mens morals, 464. A wile ſaying concerning them, 
VIII. 574. See Wealth. | 

Richlieu, — his politics made France the terror of 
Europe, IV. 305. | 

Ridicule, bears hard upon a poor man, II. 150. The ta- 
lent of ungenerous tempers, III. 249: he two great 
branches of ridicule in writing, ibid. Who moſt ac- 
compliſhed in it, ibid. How it might be made uſeful, 
ibid. Its advantages when put to a good ule, VI. 445. 
Improper ſubjects for it, 446. II. 150. 

Riding, a healthy exerciſe, II. 115. 

Riding-dreſs of the ladies extravagant, VI. 435. 

Rinaldo and Armida, an opera, compared with — pup- 
pet-ſhow, I. 14. 

Riot, when uſeful, III. 180. 

Rival mother, the firſt part of her hiſtory, II. 91. 

Rorers, diſagreeable neighbours, VII. 474. 

Robin, the porter at Vi 17 s coffee-houſe, his qualifications, 


VI. 398. 

2 £2 "BY their example recommended to the Britiſb, 

81. | 

Romans, ancient, differed from the Greeks in their methods 
of education, IV. 313. An inſtance of their general 
good underitanding, V1I. 502. 

| Romiſh church, ſervice, an empty ſhow, III. 201. | 

Ramps club, ſome account of, III. 217. Complaints 
againſt romps and coquettes, VII. 492. 


Rope dancing, a mean diverſion, II. 141. 
” i Roſalinda, 


© END E . 
Roſalinda, a famous _ partizan, her misfortune, II. 
81. Her reformation, 87. | 


————, the handſome, deſires to be admitted to fit on a 


joint-ſtool in the ugly club, II. 87. 
Roſamond's bower, a coquette's heart compared to it, IV. 
Roficrucian, a pretended diſcovery by one, VIII. 574. 
Roſicrucius, the ſtory of his ſepulchre, V. 379- | 
Rowley, Mr. his propoſal for a new pair of globes, VII. 


2. 
Ro! Exchange, neglected, VII. 500. The merchants 
by whom juſtled out of it, ibid. +53 
Royal Progreſs, a poem, VIII. 620. = 
: 2 Society, a natural hiſtory recommended to them, 
I. 121. The firſt deſign of that inſtitution, IV. 
262. | 
Runnet, pretty Mrs. a member of the. widows club, VIII. 
6 | | 


561. | | 
Ruricola, characters of him, his ſon and his daughters, 
III. 192. | NY! 
roy © when ſhocking, VI. 400. i 
Ruſty, Mr. Scabbard, his letter concerning the cheats of 
prize-fighters at the bear-garden, VI. 449. | 


8. 


om Ladies, their example recommended to the Britiſp 
II. 81. „ 
Sal, a notorious bawd, III. 190. 
Salamanders, an order of ladies deſcribed, ibid. 198. 
Salluſt, the excellencies of that hiſtorian, VI. 49. 
Salmon, Mrs. her 3 in wax-work, I. 28. 31. 
Salutation, a letter to the Spectator deſiring his advice about 
« it, III. 220. Subject to great enormities, IV. 259. 
Improper and indecent in churches and in the royal 
preſence, IV. 270. VI. 460. Where graceful, IV. 
Re... 
Sender: Betty, her letter concerning the word dimple, II. 
"$406: © | 
Sapper, Thomas, his epitaph in Stepney church-yard, VII. 
518. Mrs, a great ſnuff-taker, V. 344. 
| 2 the poeteſs, called by the ancients the tenth muſe, 
III. 223. Some account of her and her hymn ta 
Venus, ibid. Died for love of Phaon, ibid. 233. A 
A | fragment 
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fragment of hers tranſlated into three different languages, 


229. 
Saves, Engliſh, too much ribaldry and Billingſgate language 
in them, VI. 451. Are panegyrical on ourſelves, 


473. 

Satie ſhould expoſe nothing but what is corrigible, III. 
209. When it meets with moſt approbation, IV. 256. 
The Whole Duty of Man, turn'd into a ſatire, VIII. 
568. a 

Satyriſts, beſt inſtruct us in the manner of their reſpective 
times, III. 209. | 

Saul, David, his Epitaph in Stepney church-yard, VII. 

18. 

Scale of Being, conſidered, ibid. 519. 

Scales, golden, a dream of them, VI. 403. A metaphor 
uſed in Scripture and in Milton, ibid. 

Scaliger, his ſaying of Montagne, VIII. 562. 

Scandal, to whom moſt pleaſing, VI. 426. Nothing fo 
ſwift and univerſal, 427. Renders us monſtrous, - 4.51. 
Scandal-bearers, are unwilling to receive good tidings, 427. 

See Calumny, Cenſure, Detraction, Libel, 

Scaramouch, the Italian comedian, an expedient of his at 
Paris, IV, 283. 
$carecrow, the beggar compared with a wicked man of 

ſenſe, I. 6. | 

Scarves, the vanity of ſome clergymen in wearing them, 
VIII. 609. | 

Scheffer's northern hiſtory, odes from, V. 366. VI. 406, 

Scholars egg, what ſo called, I. 588. 

School-hoy at Richmond, a letter from, II. 168. ] 

Schoolmaſters, the generality of them ignorant and un- 
diſcerning, II. 157. 168, IV. 313. Their puniſhments 
diſapproved, II. 157. | 

School-men, their caſe of the aſs applied to lottery tickets, 
III. 191. See Lottery. 

Schools of equity, V. 337. 

School- fellows, a remarkable ftory of of, IV. 313. 

Scipio, his judgment of Marius when a boy, II. 157. 

pcold, a letter from a gentleman married to one, VI. 455. 
Huſbands may be made better by ſcolds, VII. 479. 

2. | 

Scornful Lady, obſervations on that comedy, IV. 270. 

Scat, Dr. the merit of his Chriftian life, VI. 447. 

Scotch, a ſaying of theirs, ibid. 463. 

| Scribbleis, 


nn 


ribblers againſt the Spectator, why neglected by him 

YI 44 Which moſt offenſive, VIII. 582. AE 

Scudery, Mon. a contrivance in one of his romances ta 
alleviate abſence, III. 241. * 

Scuttle fiſh, blackens the water about him to conceal him- 
ſelf, VII. 476. 

Sea, troubled, a demonſtration of the exiſtence of God, 
VII. 489. Is the greateſt viſible object, ibid. 

Seaſons, a dream of them, VI. 425. 

* ſight, believed in the remote parts of Scatland, VIII. 

04. | 

Secret, the great, what and how to obtain it, ibid. 574. 

Seducers, female, expoſed, III. 205. 

Segrais, Monſ. his threefold diſtinction of readers of poetry, 
I. 62. 

Seignior, Grand, is obliged to learn and practiſe ſome handi- 

Craft trade, V. 354. 
Self- conceit, an inhabitant of the paradiſe of fools, VI. 
460. 

Self-deceit. See Hypocriſy. 

Self-denial, frequently attended by unexpected bleſſings, 

III. 206. The great foundation of civil virtue, 
248. 

= AE: recommended, VI. 399. Recommended 
by Pythagoras, VIII. 586. | 

Self knowledge: rules for obtaining it, VI. 399. 

Self-love, one of its greateſt weakneſſes, I. 17. Tranſ- 
planted what, III. 192. Is ever ready to revolt from 
5 5 238. The narrowneſs and danger of it, 

. 588. 

Self-murder, how puniſhed by the ancient Grtets, III. 
281. 

„ W of Terence, a perfect picture of human life, 
VII. 502. | 

Semanthe, a Lady that paints herſelf well, VI. 404. 

Semiramis, Queen of Babylon, her power and prodigious 
works, VI. 415. | 

Sempronia, a profeſſed admirer of the French nation, I. 45. 

| The match-maker, VI. 437. 


Seneca, his ſaying of drunkennefs, VIII. 569. 

Senſe, ſome men of ſenſe more deſpicable than common 
beggars, I. 6. Men of ſenſe often commence coxcombs, 
III. 172. Common ſenſe what it ſignifies, IV. 259. 

| Different 


N 


Different degrees of ſenſe in the ſeveral different ſpecies 
of animals, VII. 519. 

Sentry, Capt. a member of the Spectator's club, his charac- 
ter, I. 2. His account of a ſoldier's life, II. 152. His 
diſcourſe with a young wrangler in the law, III. 197. 
His account of an engagement between a French priva- 
teer and a little veſſel belonging to 1pſwich, V. 350. 
His reflections on that action, Bid, Takes poſſeſſion 
of his uncle Sir Roger de Coverley's eſtate, VII. 517. 
His conduct in the enjoyment of it, 544- | 

September, a deſcription of that month, VI. 425. 

Seriouſneſs, attended with chearfulneſs and humanity re- 
commended, VIII. 598. 

Sermons, the moſt inſtructive capable of improvement, ibid. 
633. This how to be obtained, ibid. 

Servants, the general corruption of their manners, II. 88. 
Aſſume the habit and title of their maſters, ibid. 
Some good among the many bad ones, II. 96. Are 
influenced by the example of their ſuperiors, ibid. 107. 
The great merit of ſome ſervants, in all ages, ibid. 
The hard condition of many ſervants, 137. Petitions 
from ſeveral ſervants, III. 202. See Maſters. 

Seven, a bookſeller's opinion of that number, VIII. 
632. 

Severit in ſchools, deſtroys more good geniuſſes than it can 

poſſibly improve, VI. 408. | 

Sexes, amity between them, when advantageous and when 

dangerous, VI. 400. 433. Refine and poliſh each other, 

433: ; 

Sextus Quintus, Pope, an inſtance of his unforgiving temper, 

1. 23. ; 

Shadow, John, his letter about reflecting at night on the ac- 
tions of the paft day, VIII. 586. Another letter of his 

concerning dreamers, 593. | 

Shadnuws, ſhould not be mixed in the ſame piece with reali- 
ties, I. 5. 

Shakeſpear, wherein inimitable, II. 141. VI. 419. A 
remarkable genius of the firſt claſs, II. 160. His 
reflections on happineſs and miſery in King Richard 
the Second, I. 54, Wherein he excels all men, VI. 


419. 
W — recommending temperance and reflection, 
III. 586. | 
Shalum, 


ND EX 

Shalum, the Chineſe, his letter to Princeſs Hi la, beforè 
the flood, VIII. 584. 

Shame, ublic, the uſe of it, II. 157. 

Shapely, Mr, his rare qualifications as deſcribed by his wil. 

treſs, VII: 475: 

Sheepiſnneſs, falle modeſty, ibid. 484. 

She-Machiavels, their politics, VIII. 561. ; 

Shepherd, one remarkable for toſſing eggs, II. 160. A re- 

flection on this, ibid. 

Shepherds pipe, poems in that ſhape, I. 58. 

Sherlock, Dr. why his diſcourſe on death . been ſo much 
peruſed, IV: 289. Has improved the notion of heaven 
and hell, VI: 447. 

She would if ſhe could, a comedy cenſured, I. 51. It has 
always been well received, es. - -. 

Ship in a ſtorm deſcribed, VII. 489. 

Shoeing-horns, who and by whom employed, ibid, 536. 

Shoe-ſtrings, worn with great ſuccefs, II. 150. 

Short, Bob, his familiar epiſtle, VI. 473. 

— Robin, his letter to the Spectator, with a poſt-ſcript, 
VII. 4857. 

Shovel, Sir Cloudeſley, his monument in contrived, I. 26. 

Shoulders, the nakedneſs of thoſe of the ladies cenſured; 
VI. 4 

Show, 3 moſt men purſue it more than * hap« 
pineſs, III. 193. A ſhow of a man, a big-bellied woman 
and a horſe, in a box, IV. 271, 

IS: diverſions, within whoſe province way properly 
lie, 23S. 

Sickneſs, a thought in it, VII. 513: | 

Sidney, Sir Philip, his opinion of the ballad of Chevy- 
_ I. 70. Verſes on his aun. gentle art, VI. 


Sighers, a club of them in : Oxford, I. 30. Their regula- 


tions, ibid. 

Sight, the moſt perfect ofic our ſenſes, VI. 411. The plea- 
ſures of imagination ariſe principally from —_ ibid. It 
furniſhes the imagination with ideas, ibid. The grievous 
loſs of it deſcribed by Milton, 472. The pleaſures and 
- advantages of it, ibid, 

Signs, the abſurdity of many of them, I. 28. Propoſal for 
an inſpector of i, ign-poſts, ibid. 

Silence, a companion of ſolitude, VII. 514. | 

$ilk-werms, a character of women ſo called, VI. 454. | 

Similitudes, 
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Similitudes, delicacy in them not regarded by the ancients, 
II. 160. Eminent writers faulty in them, VI. 421. 
The preſervation of ſeveral poems, ibid. An ill one 
in a pulpit, 455. 

Simonides, his ſatire on women, III. 209. 

Simple, Ralph, his petition for advancement in the play- 
houſe, I. 22. | 

— the great want of it in converſation complained 
of, II. 103. The advantages of it over diſſimulation 
and deceit, V. 352. The moſt compendious wiſdom, 
ibid. 

Singing, verſes on a lady's, VI. 443. 

Singularity when a virtue, VIII. 576. An inſtance of it 
in a north country gentleman, ibid. 


I. _ never keeps his appointments through vanity, 


Slavery, what government moſt removed from it, IV. 


287. 
Sleep, methods to render it improving, VIII. 586. 593. 


597. 


Sleeper, annual, account of, III. 184. 


Sloven, a character affected by ſome and for what rea- 
ſon, II. 150. The folly and antiquity of being ſuch, 
ibid. 

Sly, Fohn, the haberdaſher, has hats for young tradeſmen in 
the laſt year of their apprenticeſhip, III. 187. Ap- 
pointed inſpector of enormities, VII. 526. His reports, 

3 SIS. 385 : : 

Smithfield bargain in marriage, the inhumanity of that prac- 
tice, IV. 304. 

Snape, Dr. a quotation from his charity ſermon, IV. 
204. | 

a Mrs. a member of the widows club, VIII. 561. 

S§narlers deſcribed, VI. 438. 

Snuff, taking of, cenſured, V. 344. 

Snuff-box, the exerciſe of it, where taught, II. 138. 

Sociery, what the firſt point to be aimed at therein, VI, 
422. See Club, Converſation. 

Socrates, his temper and prudence, I. 23. He learned to 
dance when he was old, 67, His behaviour at his 
execution, II. 133. The ſpeech he made to his judges, 
146. His notion of pleaſure and pain, III. 183. The 
effect of his temperance, 195. His inſtructions to his 
pupil Alcibiades, concerning prayer, 207, A catechetical 

manner 
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manner of arguing introduced by him, 239, Was in- 
ſtructed in eloquence by a woman, 247. hy the Ora- 
cle pronounced him the wiſeſt of men, VI. 408. Was 

the head of the ſect of the henpecked, VII. 479. His 

domeſtics what, 486. The effect a diſcourſe of his on 

marriage had with his audience, 500. His ſaying of mis- 

fortunes, VIII. 558. 

Soldiers, when men of ſenſe, very agreeable companions, 
II. 152. When maſt valuable perſons, VII. 544. 
VIII. 566. 

Soldiery, of whom the groſs is made up, II. 152. 

Soliloquy on the ſudden and unexpected death of a friend, 

I. 133. 
Jab” exemption from paſſions the only pleaſing ſoli- 
tude, I. 4. Unnatural to the ladies, II. 158. Few 
* perſons capable of a religious, learned or philoſophical 
folitude, IV. 264. What ſort of people deſigned for it, 
VI. 406. The delights of it, 425. Her companions, 
VAL SE © 
Solomon's Song, the ſecond chapter of it paraphraſed, V. 
88. 

* an old one with notes, VI. 470. 

Songs of Zion, what, VI. 405. 

Sophocles, his conduct in the tragedy of Electra, I. 44. 

Sorites, what ſort of figure in logick, III. 239. 

Sorrow, the outward ſigns of it very fallacious, II. 95. 
The portion of all men, IV. 312. A ſaying of Epictetus 
concerning it, VI. 397. | — | 

Soul, the American opinion of it exemplified in a viſion, 
I. 56. The immortality of it evinced from ſeveral 

| proofs, II. 111. Conſequences attending its perpetual 

progreſs towards perfection, ibid. Its felicity conſiſts in 
action, 116. Its ſupreme happineſs is the contempla- 
tion of God, VI. 413. The ſtate of it after its ſepara- 
tion from the body, ibid. The excellency of it conſidered 
in relation to dreams, VII. 487. Not divided into powers 
and faculties, VIII. 600. Is many ways ſuſceptible of 
pleaſure and pain, ibid. Has a natural tendency to bene- 
volence, 601. 

Souls, their employment in a future ſtate, I. 56. III. 
237. VI. 413. | | 

Sounds, how improper for deſcription, VI. 416. 

South, Dr. a ſaying of his concerning the clergy, IV. 
307. | a 

Spaccio 


Speakers, loud, reproved, II. 1 


NA EE 3A 
Spaccio della Beftia 1 ſome account of that atheiſtical 


_ which was 

389. 

Space, 12 Sir Jſaac Newton's noble way of conſidering 
it, VIII. 564. 5 | 

ous cobler's argument to reclaim a profligate ſon, VIII. 


30. | 

Sparkiſh, Will, a modern huſband, VII. 479. 

Sparrows bought for the Opera, I. 5. 

Spartans, their virtue acknowledged by the Athentans, I. 6. 
The method uſed by them in the education of children, 
IV. 307. An inſtance of their juſtice, VIII. 564. 

48. In public aſſemblies, 
on the awe which attends them, III. 231. 

Spectator, his mother's dream, I. 1. Account of his birth, 
education, exerciſes, travels, adventures, and manner of 
life, I. 4. 12. II. 85. 101. 115. His great taciturnity, 1. 
Members of his club, their characters, I. 2. 34. His vi- 
ſion of public credit, 3. His entertainment at the table 

of an acquaintance, 7. His recommendation of his ſpe- 
culations, 10. Is advertiſed in the Daily Courant by his 
landlord, 12. His encounter with a lion behind the 
ſcenes, 13. The deſign of his writings, 16. Is a little 
unhappy in the mould of his face, 17. VIII. 558, 559. 
His artifice to different readers, III. 179. His de- 
ſire to correct impudence, I. 20. And reſolution to march 
on in the cauſe of virtue, 34. His viſit to a travelled lady, 
45. His ſpeculations on the firſt principles, 46. An odd 
accident that befel him at Liqyd's coffee-houſe, ibid. His 
advice to our Eugliſb Pindaric writers, 58. His examen 
of Sir Faplin Flutter, 65, His inquiſitive temper, II. 85. 
His account. of himſelf and his works to be written 300 
years hence, 101, His great modeſty, ibid. He accom- 
panies Sir Roger de Coverley into the country, 106. His 
exerciſe when young, 115. He goes with Sir Roger de 
Goverley a hunting, 116, And to the afhzes, 122. His 
adventure with a crew of Gipſies, 130. The ſeveral 
opinions of him in the cquntry, 131. His return to 
London, and fellow-travellers in the ſtage-coach, 132. 

His ſoliloquy upon the ſudden death of a friend, 133. A 
letter thanking him for the great henefit received from 
his works, 134. From a lady deſiring his advice what 
authors ſhe ſhould uſe, 140. A letter of reproof to him, 


158. A letter of thanks from a ſho r to him for 
Ve. VII. A * ſaving 


at an auction for thirty pounds, V. 
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ſaving his apprentice, III. 208. A character given of 
him in his preſence at a coffee-houſe, III. 218, The 
reaſon of his averſion to pretty fellows, IV. 261. His 
acknowledgment to the public, 262, His advice to the 
Britiſh ladies, 265. His adventure with a woman of the 
town, 266. His deſcription of a French puppet newly 
arrived, 277. His opinion of our form of government, 
and religion, 287. Why ſometimes taken for a pariſh 
ſexton, 289. His reflexions upon Clarinda's Journal, V. 
323. Accompanies Sir Roger de Coverley to Weſtminſter 
Abbey, 329. His ſacrifices to humanity, 355. His be- 
haviour under reproach, and reaſons for not anſwering 
thoſe who had animadverted on his papers, ibid, His 
contemplations on Good Friday, 356. His papers much 
ſought for about Chriftmas by all his neighbours, ibid, 
Benefits accruing to the public from his ſpeculations, 367. 
VI. 423. 449. VII. 553. His compariſon of the world ta 
a ſtage, V. 370. His zeal for the Hanover ſucceſſion, 384, 
Invites all perſons to affiſt him, VI. 442. Is guardian to 
the fair ſex, 423. 449. Advertiſement procured for him, 
461. Weighed in the golden ſcales, VIII. 563. His writings 
a kind of news letter, VI. 468. His account of a coffee- 
houſe debate, VII. 481. Obſervations on our modern 
poems, 523. His edict, ibid. The effects of his diſ- 
courſes on marriage, ibid. His deputation to F. Sh, ha- 
berdaſher and tobacconiſt, 526. Different opinions of 
his works, 542. Reaſons for caſting his thoughts into a 
letter, ibid. His project for forming a new club, 5 50. 
Viſits Mrs. Motteaux's warehouſes, 552, Great concern 
of the city on his deſign of laying down his paper, 553. 
He takes his leave of the town, 555. Breaks a fifty years 
filence, VIII. 556. How he recovered his ſpeech, 1bid. 
His politics and Joquacity, ibid. Is of no party, ibid. 
A calamity of lies, 558. Critics upon him, 568. He 
ſleeps as well as wakes for the public, 599. His dream 
of Trophonius's cave, ibid, Why he publiſhed an eighth 
volume, 632. 

Speech, remarks on the ſeveral organs thereof, III. 231. 


| Spenſer, his advice to calumniated ladies, V. 390. Had an 


admirable talent in repreſenting ſhadowy perſons, VI. 
419. Remarks on his writings, VII. 540. 


| Spies miſchievous in private families, III. 202. Not to be 


truſted, VI. 439. Deſpiſed by great men, ibid. 
Spinamont, his ſpeech to Pharramond concerning duels, - 84. 
pirit, 
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Spirit, an high one a great enemy to candour, V. 383. 

Spirits, ſeveral ſpecies of them in the world beſides our- 
ſelves, I. 12. VI. 419. Stories of them attended with 
very bad effects, I. 12. The appearance of them not fa- 
bulous, II. 110. : 

Spite neceſſary in a beauty, II. 156. 

Spleen a common excuſe for dulneſs, I. 53. Its effects, 

VIII. 558. 

Spring, the pleaſanteſt ſeaſon of the year, V. 393. The 
beauties of it deſcribed, VI. 423. His attendants, ibid. 

Spring-garden, a kind of Mahometan paradiſe, V. 383. 

Squeezing the hand, by whom firſt introduced in making 
love, II. 119. . 

Squires, rural, generally want learning, VII. 529. 

Stage ſhould be wholly ſuppreſſed, or judiciouſly encouraged, 
V. 370. The convenience, uſe and advantage of one 


when under due regulation, VI. 446. Engliſh not well 


regulated, ibid. orality of, conſidered, ibid. 
Stage-coach, a journey in one to the Lands-end, II. 132. 
Miſbehaviour therein cenſured, III. 242. VII. 533. 
Staincoat- hole, rendezvous at Cambridge, ſome account of, VI. 
6. k . 
2 fatal to weekly hiſtorians, VI. 445. On the ad- 
vance price of the paper on that account, 461. 
Stanza, Timothy, his letter and verſes to the Spectator, VI. 


Starck, political, its uſe, IV. 305. 

Starers in church, cenſured, I. 20. A letter from a reformed 
ſtarer complaining of a peeper, 53. A new invention of 

glaſſes for the uſe of ſtarers, III. 250. 

Stars, a contemplation on them, VIII. 565. 

Fixed, their immenſity and — confound us, 

VI. 420. | 

State, future, the refreſhments a virtuous perſon enjoys in 
proſpe& and contemplation of it, III. 186. 

Stationer, who the firſt in Britain, IV. 204. 

Stationers company of London, why fined in the Stat-cham- 
ber, VIII. 579. | 

Statira, in what propoſed as a pattern for the fair ſex, I, 41. 

Statuary the moſt natural repreſentation, VI. 416. 


Steel, Mr. his letter of acknowledgments to the public, 


VII. 555. His account of the writers concerned in the 
Spectator, ibid. 
Stepney church-yard, epitaphs there, VII. 518. 
111 Stiles, 
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Stiles. See John a Nokes, 7 5 
Stint, Yack, adventure between him and Will Trap, VI. 


Stoics diſcarded all paſſions, VI. 397. 

Stoiciſm the pedantry of virtue, III. 243. 

Storm at ſea occaſions an agreeable horror, VII. 489. 
Stores of providence, what, III. 248. 


Strada, his account of a correſpondence at a diſtance, III. 


241. | | 
Se beloved by her ſon-in-law, III. 229. 
Streets, impudence of people in them cenſured, V. 354. 
Strife, ſpirit of deſcribed, III. 197 
Stripes, the uſe of them on perverſe wives, VII. 479. 
Stroke, what meant by ſtriking a bold ſtroke, IV. 319. 
Subject, the value of the pooreſt to the prince, III. 200. 
Sublime in writing, what, VIII. 592. — of it in the 
writings of St. Paul, 633. 8 | 
Sudden, Thomas, Eſq; his memorial from the country infir- 
mary, VI. 429. | 7 
Sukey, her adventure with Will Honeycomb, and Sir Roger de 
Coverley, ibid. 410. | 
Summer, why pleaſanteſt in England, V. 393. 
Sun, the firſt eye of conſequence, III. 250. The riſing and 
. of that planet the moſt glorious ſhow in nature, 
412. 4 8 | | 
Sunday, in the country deſcribed, II. 112. 
3 to be founded only on merit and virtue, III. 
202. Reduced to the notion of quality, 219. 
Superiors, reſpect due to them founded on inſtinct, I. 6. 
Superſtition, the folly of it deſcribed, ibid. Is an error 
ariſing from a miſtaken devotion, III. 201. Hath ſome- 
thing in it deſtructive of religion, 213. 
— Italian, advertiſement of his experience in practice, 
1 22. 1 F | 
- Surprize, a property eſſential to wit, I. 62. Is the life of 
- . Hones, VIE $38. © 
Suſannah, or innocence betray'd, to be exhibited by Mr, 
Powell, with a new pair of elders, I. 14, 
8 775 | 2 Catherine, a member of the widows club, 
561. 
Swearers, a ſpecies of the Moboct club, V. 332. How re- 
formed, 371. b 
Swearing, a kind of habitual perjury, VI. 448. A means 
to baniſh it, VII. 531. 


Swingers, 
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Swingers, a ſet of familiar romps at Tunbridge Wells, VII, 


= ; 

Syllogiſm, by whom invented, III. 229: 

Sylvia, directed in her choice of a huſband, between riches 

and merit, II. 149. | 

Symmetry of objects, how it ſtrikes, VI. 411. The love 
of it natural, VIII. 632. 

Syncopiſts, modern ones who, VIII. 507: 

Syncopius, the paſſionate, his character, VI. 438. 

Syracufian prince, the manner in which he treated his wife 
of whom he was jealous, VIII. 579. | 
Syrus, Publius, a pretty ſaying of his concerning a drunken 
man, ibid. 569. | | 


T. 


T bac de mille Fleurs, what, IV. 283. 
Tables, for erecting of verſes, III. 220. 
'Tale-bearing cenſured, IV. 31o. VI. 439. 
Talents are only to be valued as they are applied, III. 
172. . * | | „ | 
8 a wild conceit of theirs, II. 126. | 
Taſte in muſic, how to regulate it, I. 29. The corrupt 
taſte of the age, to what attributed, II. 140. III. 208. 
Taſte of writing what it is and how acquired, VI. 409. 
General taſte of the Engliſh, ibid. Attempt to baniſh it, 
ibid. A 8 inſtance of the perfection of taſte as 
a ſenſe, ibid, Taſte often beſt pleaſed with things which 
at firſt diſguſt, 447. | L 
Tate, Mr. his epigram on the Spectator, VII. 488. 
Tavern tyrants, meritorious to expel them, VII. 508. 
Tax — f by eminent perſons to the public, II. ror. 
Taylor often contributes to the ſucceſs of a tragedy, I, 42. 
Tears, not always the ſign of real forrow, II. gg. 
Temper, unforgiving, when moſt unnatural, III. 181. 
Temper is principally to be conſulted in the choice of 
1 pens. VI. 424. The advantages of a ſerious temper, 
2 is the beſt preſervative of health, III. 195. 
What kind of temperance the beſt, ibid, 
Templar, one of the Spectator's club, his character, I. 2. 
Temple education, inſtances of it, ibid, 
Temple, Sir William, his rule for drinking, III. 195. The 
ſame corrected, 205. 
TH Ten, 


r 


Ten, called by platonic writers the complete number, III. 
221. 

Tender hearts, an entertainment for them, VIII. 627. 

- Tenure, which the moſt ſlippery in England, ibid. 62 3. 

Terence, obſervations on one of his comedies, -V II. 502. 

Terror and pity, why thoſe paſſions pleaſe, VI. 418. | 

Terſet, Harry, and his lady, characters of indolent perſons, 

I. 100. 


Thales, a ſaying of his concerning truth and fal ſhood, VIII. 


594 | 
Thames, its banks and the boats on it deſcribed, VI. 454. 
That, affronted, the remonſtrances of, I. 8. 

Theatres, Engliſh, the practice of, in "ſeveral inſtances cen- 
ſured, I. 42. 44. 51. Not ſo virtuous as that of the 
Greeks or Romans, IV. 446. A propoſal for erecting; 
a theatre of caſe, 258. Of making love there, og | 
602. 

Themiſta, a confuladis her character, II. 118. 

Themiſlocles, to whom he choſe. to marry his daughter, Iv. 


T/ — and n their adventures, II. 164. 
Theognis, a beautiful ſaying of his, VI. 464. 
Theory of the Earth, an extract from that treatiſe, II. aki 
Theron, Pindar's ſaying of him, VI. 467. 7 
Timbleton, Ralph, his ſore calamity, ibid. 432. 
IJhirſt, that appetite improperly repreſented, I. 22. 
Thoughts, to ſift them is of the higheſt importanee, VI. 


755%, 1 I, and his wife, an inſipid couple, VII. 522. 
2717. 50 Hezkiah, his letter concerning money and trade, 
Throne 7 God d deſcribed, VIII. 580. 600. A notion of it 
prevails in alL nations, 580. | 

Thunder of great uſe on the ſtage, I. 44. 

Thunderer to the playhouſe, hardſhips put upon him, and 
his deſire to be made a cannon, I. 36. 

Tickell, 19755 his verſes to the ſuppoſed author of the Specta- 
tor, 5 

Tillotſan, Archbiſhop, his opinion concerning Providence, 
IV. 293. Improved the notion of heaven and hell, VI. 
447. VIII. 600. A ſermon of his murdered by a young 
clergyman, VII. 539. 

Time, effect of it on paintings, II. 8 3. Is _— 

abuſe 


1 N D E X. 
abuſed, 93. Directions how to ſpend it, ibid. How it 
ought to be computed, IV. 316. 
Titian, his ſun-ſhine inimitable, ibid. 292. 
Title Ae, Anthony, the ſtationer, his petition, IV. 304. 
Titles, & death bed ſhews their emptineſs in a true light, 
III. 219. Embaraſs diſcourſe, VII. 480. 
Tom, the tyrant, firſt miniſter of the coffee-houſe between 
eleven and twelve at night, I. 49. 
— Tulip, flies into the country on a challenge, II. 
I. | 
2 Touchy, the character of a quarrelſome fellow, 122. 
—— Trufty, a tender huſband and a careful father, VII. 
479. | | | 
Tal i to perſonate ſinging birds in the opera, I. 5. 
Tombs. See Abbey, 88 
Toper, Fack, a temple rake, his recommendatory letter in 
half of a ſervant, VII. 493. A character of a toper, 
VIII. 569. See Drinking. | | 
Torre in Devonſhire, the manner of puniſhing unchaſte wi- 
dos there, VIII. 614. ” NO 
Torture, a convincing way of atguing, III. 239. Why the 
deſcription of it pleaſes and not the proſpect, VI. 418. 
Ti _ Frant, his congratulatory letter to the Spectator, 
. 560. 3 1 
Trade, FA benefit of it to Great-Britain, I. 69. Tradin 
and landed intereſt ever jarring, III. 174. The — 
likely means of making a man's fortune, IV. 28 
The danger of propagating falſe notions therein, VI. 


Traders general, pleaſanter companions than general ſcho- 
Tradition of the Jews concerning Moſes, III. 237. 
Tragedy, a perfect one, the nobleſt production of human 
nature, I. 39. Rules for judging of it, ibid. Engliſb 
tragedy W ibid. 42. 44. Modern, wherein it 
excels: that of Greece and Rome, 39. Blank verſe moſt 
proper for it, ibid. Arxiſtotl's obſervations on it, 40. 
42.---French, wherein faulty and wherein to be imitated, 
r 33 
Tragi- comedy, a monſtrous invention, the product of the 
Engliſb theatre, I. 40. | 75 
Tranquility, the way to obtain it, III. 196. Happineſs 
attends it, VI. 425. 8 
FE Sa 3 
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Tranſmigration of ſouls, what, III. 211. Was believed by 
the ancients, ibid. VI. 408. | 

Trap, Will, his letter to * Stint, ibid. 448. 

Travel, the true ends of it, and when to be undertaken, 
V. 364. Highly neceſſary to a coquette, I. 45. The 
behaviour of a travelled lady at the play-houſe, ibid. The 
generality of travellers exploded, VII. 474. 

Trees, more beautiful in their luxuriancy than when cut 
and trimmed, VI. 414. Veneration paid them, VIII. 
589. See Planting, 

Trifles, letters about, IV. 284. 296. . 5 

Trifling perſons, who accounted ſo, VI. 432. Reflections 

on the powerful effects of, VII. 485. | 

Trimming, the Spectator _— accuſed of it, VI. 445. 

why ſo called, III. 239. 245. 


Trojans, modern, who an 


Trophaniut's cave deſcribed, VIII. 598. Its effects, ibid, 


T1 15% Nell, the waiter on the ugly club, an extraordinary 
work of nature, I. 179, F N 

Trucly, widow, her water recommended by Sir Roger, as 

good againſt the gravel or ſtone, V. 329. 

Trucpenny, Fact, ſtrangely good- „ IL. 8a. | 
Tron inks, a great man in the upper gallery at the play» 
ouſe, III. 235. | | | 
Truſt ia God, the natural product of that virtue, VI. 441. 
Motives thereto, ibid. _ "OW RON 

Truft, who fit or unfit for places of truſt, VI. 469. 

Trufſty, Tom, account of his life, from a footboy to a no- 

dleman's porter, II. * ET 1 

Truth, an enemy to falſe wit, I. 63. Its advantages, II. 

103. V. 352. Is always conſiſtent with itſelf, ibid. The 
excellence of it, VII. 507. wo at} 

Triphiadorus, the great lipogrammatiſt, or letter dropper of 
antiquity, I. 5g, 


- 


Tully, advantages ariſing to poſterity from his praiſing him- | 


If, VIII. 562. His opinion concerning the immortality 
of the foul, 588. What he ſaid of a iſt, 616. His ſay- 
ing of the force of novelty, 626. What he required in 
— erg 33. Was fired with the thoughts of immor- 

1 1 1 .. 

Tumb ing, fit only to entertain thoſe who have no ſenſe but 

t. II. 141. 8 

Tun ridge Wells, the diverſions of, VIL 492. Letters from 

thence againſt Mrs, Matilda Mohair, ibid. 496. RA 
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Tuperty, Mrs. a flirt and diſturber of families, III. 202. 
Turner, Sir William, an excellent maxim of his, VII. 509. 
Tyrants, why ſo called, ibid. 508. 


U. V. 


Ainlove, the family of, deſcribed, VI. 454. 

Valentinus, Baſilius and Alexandrinus, their ftory, VI. 

426. 

Valerio, reſolves to be a poet without a genius, VI. 404. 

Valetudinarian, a deſcription of one, I. 25. Epitaph on 
one, ibid. In ſociety, who, II. 100. On what 
conditions to be admitted into ſociety, 143. Valetudi- 
narians in chaſtity, wha, VI. 395. | 

Vanity, why it ſhould be extinguiſhed, I. 16. Is the na- 
tural 4. a .of an ambitious man, IV, 255, Is as 

exquiſite in a milkmaid as in a woman of gualicy, V. 380. 
The palace of, in a viſion of the paradiſe of fools, VI. 
460. Fatal to follow her ſuggeſtions, ibid. Is impor- 
tunate and deluſive. VII. 514. 

Vapours in women, to what-aſcribed, II. 115, 

Variety of mens actions, proceeds from the paſſions, VI. 
408. The nature and ſweets of variety, VIII. 600. 

Varillas, his chearfulneſs and good humour make him gene- 
rally acceptable, II. 100. 


Cine & the godhead conſidered, VIII, 565. 571. 580. 
* | preſerved, that tragedy founded on a wrong plot, 


Fs hs charming figure ſhe makes in the firſt Æneid, 
VI. 417. An attendant on the ſpring, 425. | 


Vernal delight, what, V. 393. Improved into a chriſtian 


virtue, ibid. See Gardening. 

Verſes, to the ſuppoſed author of the Spectator, VII. 532. 
By a deſpairing lover, VIII. 591. On Phehe and Colin, 
603 Tranſlation of verſes pedantic out of Italian, 617. 
—4 Royal Progreſs, 620. To Mrs. — on her grotto, 

32. 

Vertumnus, an attendant on the ſpring, VI. 425. 

- 2 | Bee Bacon, ; 2 15 
gly club, accounts of it, I. 7. 32. 48. 52. 78. A letter 
On Roſalinda, deſiring to be adeninted into the ugly club, 

Uelinek, ſpeculations on it, I. 32, 


Vice, 
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Vice, to be abhorred in a friend, III. 243. The affectation 
of it outlives the practice, IV. 318. Is as laborious as 
virtue, VIII. 624. 

Victor, a genteel politician, II. 150. 

lo, Madam de, the remarkable manner of her death, 
V. 


Vinci, 3 de, his many accompliſhments, and a re- | 


markable circumſtance at his death, VII. 554. 

Viner, Sir Robert, his funiliarity with King Charles the 
Second, VI. 462. 

Virgil, his beautiful allegories founded -on the platonic 

philoſophy, II. 90. herein ſhort of Homer, IV. 

273. His fable examined in relation to que, od O 
hiſtory of Areas, V. 351. His genius, VI: 404. How 

far to be compared with Homer, 417. When he is beſt 

leaſed, ibid. His writings leave the mind compoſed, 
bv I. 514. —_ misfortunes drove him out of obſcurity, 

VIII. 6106. 

Virgins, the-great wickedneſs of deflowering them, III. 182. 
208. See Wenching. 

Vive, the exerciſe of it recominended, II. 93. Its influ- 
- ence, ibid. Is nearly related to decency, I04.. The 
_ reaſonable and genuine ſource of honour, III. 

Of-a beautiful nature, 243. A threefold diviſion 

of it, ibid. Its two great ornaments, ibid. Is to be 
eſteemed in a foe, ibid. When the ſincerity of it may 
reaſonably be ſuſpected, . — The way to pre- 


ſerve it in its 8 V. 53 Suppoſed virtues are 
not to be relied on, I 399. he uſe of v virtue in afllic- 
tions, VII. 520. > 902. 


Virtuoſo's, female, deſcribed, III. 3 

Viſion of credit, 1. 3 Of true and falſe wit, 64, Of 
painters ancient and modern, II. 83. Of A rzah, 

„159. Of human miſery, ibid. VIII. 604. Of the 

„ \reyolutions bf the ſeaſons· of the ear, VI. 425. Of the 
temple of vanity, 460. Of golden ſcales, 463. Of the 
mountain of the Muſes, VII- -514. Of calamities, 558, 


Vie faſhionable, ſome account of, I. 24. HE 208. 
A viſit received by a travelled lady in bed deſcribed, 45. 

A propoſal to regulate viſiting, itt 208. 
Uncle, a letter from a young one complaining of the 
diſobedience of his elder nephews and nieces, VI. 


402. 
Underſtanding, 
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Underſtanding, the abuſe of, a great evil, I. 6 Wherein 
more perfect than the imagination, VI. 420. Reaſons 
for this, ibid. Should govern the paſſions, 438. 
Univerſe, the contemplation of it, very pleaſing, VI. 420. 
Thoughts on its immenſity, VIII. 565. 
. f a propoſal for publiſhing the works of, VI. 


vici, the qualifications that make him paſs for a fine 
gentleman, I. 75. 

Volumes, the advantage of publiſhing them rather than 
ſingle pieces, II. 124. 

Voluntaries at churches, a commendable Cuſtoms, Vinh 
630. 

979 cenſured and admoniſhed, I. 79. 8 

Vowels, are wanted in the Engliſh lan uage, II. 135. 

Uranius, his great compoſure of ſoul, II. 14.3. 

Uſurpers, tavern, meritorious to dethrone them, VII. 


Fos. 
Vida 8 dogs, the fable of them, VIII. 579. 
8 


72 all, lady, one of the widow's club, VIII. 561. 
Wagering diſputants expoſed, II. 145. 

Wagers, the nice time of fixing them, VII. 521. 

Wakes, - country, deſcribed, Ts 16k. Account of them by 
Dr. Kennet, ibid. 

Wall, the great one in China,” a piece of n magnifi- 

. cence, VI. 41 

Waller, Mr. his opinion of Julius Cæſar, ur; 224. 

Want, what the. fear and ſhame of it produce, II. I 200 

War makes us greedy of neus, VI. 452. £ 

Waſps, in public, who, IV. 300. X 

Watchman, who had a gooſe for his partner, v. 356. 

Wealth, the father of love, VII. 506. The greateſt plea- 
ſure it can procure, VIII. 601. 

Wager perſons fix characters and wit to circumſtances, 

By 2 | 

re jp * of a poor one who robbed his wife of a 
lottery ticket, III. 242. 

_— Mr. his treatiſe on any commended, VE 

| Wedlock, ridiculed only by widlings, VII. 525. 


Wed, 


ü N D R x. 
Med, Ephraim, account of his marriages, and Views VI. 450. 
Wei ohts, to ſhew the value of every Sing, V1 
Welladay, Rachel, her letter complaining eavily — the 
men, VII. 528. 
Wenching, a 2 enormity, III. 182. 203. Letters con- 
2 it, 182. 190 


| WE — Yee Abbey 
| erkfbire, a - "0 for incontinent widows 


= that manor, VIII, 614, Lord Cotes laying of the 


widows tenure there, 6 ay 

Whims, England famous for them, V. 371. 

Whining, when uſeful, VIII. 630, 

Whiſperers, are worſe than bawlers, II. 148. A ſet of 
them — public places, 158. Political, whiſ- 
pers 45 

Whilpering-Plsce of Dionyfius the tyrant, VI. 439. Bee 
Confidents. 

Whiſtling-match deſcribed, III. e. Account of an ex- 
traordinary hiſtler, VIII. 5 

White, Moll, a notorious wit Il. 117. An account of 
her death, IV. 269. 

Inde and Which, their petition to the 8 pectator, I. 78. 

af: etc 4 of man, that excellent book turned into a ſatire, 

568 

Whoredom, the cexconomy of it deſcribed, IV. 266. 

Hhichenovre in Staffordſhire, Who entitled to the Bacon- 

Mitch —_—— VIII. 607. 

Widow, the, her manner of captivating 8 ir Roger de . Co- 
veriy, II. 113. Her behaviour at the cial of he her cauſe, 
ibid. Her artifices and 1 ibid. Is too. deſperate 
A ſcholar for a . Her reception 
of Sir Roger, ibid. be helps ——— tanſy in the 
eye of all the country, ibid. She has been the death 
of ſeveral foxes, In She either deſigns to. marry or 
the Joop not, 118, The arts of a young rich widow, 

539. 

Widow-hood, male, conſidered, VII. 520. 

has the great game of — 2 IV. 311. 
V 1 

— Club, 7 — account of, VIII. 561. The preſident 
gives an .account of her fix huſbands, 573. The duty 
of widows in old times, 606. Their chief glory, 614. 
Love-caſes concerning them, ibid. A cuſtom to puniſh 
_unchaſte widows, 614. 623. 


Wife, 
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Wife, a huſband complaining of a heedleſs one, III. 194. 
How much preferable to a miſtreſs, 199. A ſubmiſ- 
five offer to be a wife in oppoſition to a kept miſtreſs, 
204. A letter from a dutiful fond wife when dying, to 
her loving huſband abroad, ibid. Gaiety in a wife 
cenſurable, ibid. Complaint againſt a wife that is a 
filly, 211. A letter complaining of an extravagant one, 
IV. 252. Complaint of a huſband that his wife is 
too learned for him, 278. Letter from a gentleman, 
who is in a fair way of being undone by his virtuous 
lovely wife, V. 325. From three country virtuous 
virgins, ambitious of the character of very good wives, 
2. | 
4 a Jong one, the eloquence of the bar, VI. 407. The 
fantaſtical variety of them cenſured, IV. 319. 
Wild-fire, widow, a member of the widows club, VIII. 
61. 
Wilks, the comedian, his excellencies, V. 370. 
William the Third, King of England, compared with the 
French King, VII. 516. 
William, and Betty, their amours, II, 118. 
Willow, Kate, her character by Sir Roger de Coverley, ibid. 
Vimble, Will, his letter to Sir 1 de Coverley, II. 
108. His character, ibid. A man of ceremony, 119. 
Thinks the Spectator a fanatic, 126. Fears he has killed 
a2 man, 131. Is under great tribulation, IV. 269. 
Window, the uſe of it to a beautiful lady, IV. 296. | 
wm not proper to be drank by every one that can ſwallow, 
140. I 
Wings, a piece of falſe wit, I. 58. 
Winter- gardens, deſcribed and recommended, VII. 477. 


Wiſdom oppoſed to cunning, III. 225. The difference be- 


. tween wiſe men and fools, ibid. 
Wife, Mr. the gardener, an heroic poet, VII. 477. 

iſhes, the vanity and impertinence of them, i 153. 
Wit, is only to be valued as applied, I. 6. The miſ- 


chief of it when accompanied with vice, 23, Pernicious 


when not tempered with virtue and humanity, ibid. Is 
turned into deformity by affectation, 38. Nothing is 
ſo much admired and ſo little underſtood, 58. The 


hiſtory of falſe wit, ibid. Every man would be a wit 
if he could, 59. The way to try a piece of wit, 62. 
Mr. Locke's refſection on the difference between wit and 
judgment, ibid. The God of wit deſcribed, 63. 

Wherein 


IN DIE. X. 
Wherein it does not conſiſt, II. 140. A mixture of 
it has recommended madneſs, 1 ST. Diſtinguiſhed from 
ces 


ill- nature, 169. The many arti and modes of falſe 
wit, III. 220. Why it ſometimes pleaſes, VI. 416. 
Is nothing without judgment, ibid. herein wit con- 
fiſts, ibid. May purchaſe, but cannot be purchaſed by 
riches, VII. 522. 3 

— Men of, deſcribed, II. 151. Their legacies, ibid. 

Wits, ought not to pretend to be rich, VII. 509. 

Witchcraft generally believed by our forefathers, VI. 419. 
See White. | | Fry . 

Wives, erſe, how to be managed, VII. 479. 

Molſey, Cardinal, his complaint, VIII. 624. 

Woman of quality, her dreſs the product of an hundred 
climates, I. 69. 

Woman's man, the deſcription and neceſſary qualifications 

of one, II. 156. Employments for them, VII. 536. 

Women, the more powerful part of our people, I. 4. 
Their ordinary employments and qualifications, 10. 15. 
Their being taken with things ſhowy and ſuperficial 
occaſions numberleſs evils, 15. Are not to be conſidered 
merely as objects of ſight, 33. Their ſtrongeſt paſ- 
ſion is their beauty, ibid. A propoſal for their improve- 
ment, 53. Set no bounds to their paſſions, 57. Fine 
may be miſtaken, 79. Women ſeldom write their 
mind but in poſtſcripts, ibid. Were forbidden to be 
preſent at the olimpic games, II. 81. Engliſh, excel all 
others in beauty, ibid. Advice to them by Peyecles, ibid. 
Signs of their improvement, 92. The real commen- 
dation of a woman, 95. 104. Should not be brought 
up ſcholars, 95. Have taken pains in all ages to adorn 
the outſide of their heads, 98. Are more gay in their 
nature than men, 128. Not pleaſed with modeſty in 
men, 154. When their excellencies are diſadvantageous, 
155. Are ambitious, 156. Muſt have company, 158. 
Chooſe to aſſociate with coxcombs, 159. The villany 
of deluding them expoſed, III. 182. 208. Of the town, 
complaints from them, 190. Simonides his ſatire on 
them, 209. The inferior part of them generally de- 
praved, ibid. IV. 274. What makes them all over 
charms, 243. Great orators, III. 247. 252. The 
reaſon of their volubility of tongue, ibid. Agreeable 
to be preferred to beauties, IV. 261. Defined by one 


of the fathers, 261. They wholly govern 
5 | | lie, 


END 


life, 329. The utmoſt of their character wherein con- 
tained, V. 342. Their blood much inflamed by novels 
and chocolate, 365. The notion ſome of them have 
of virtue and vice, 390. Have always deſigns upon 
men, VI. 433. VII. 510. A republic of women, 434. 
Are greater tyrants to their lovers than huſbands, 
VII. 486. Reproved for neglect of dreſs after marriage, 
506. Publickly ſold in fairs, 511. Work neceſſary 
A VIII. 606. See Ladies, Love, Marriage, 
ife. 5 | 4 
Words, ſeveral inſtances of the abuſe of them, V. 373. 
Pleaſures of the imagination proceeding from them, V1. 
416, | 
Works of art, defective to entertain the imagination, VI. 


414. 

World, the love of it miſleads our hearts, I. 27. The 
preſent a nurſery for the next, II. 111. Conſidered as 
uſeful and entertaining, V. 387. Of matter and lite 
conſidered, VII. 519. 

Worriers, who, IV. 304. 

Writers, vicious, how long they are ſaid to remain in pur- 
gatory, IT. 166. How a writer may perfect his imagina- 
tion, VI. 417. Who among the ancients had that faculty, 
ibid. The mark of a good one, 422. 

Writing, unintelligibly, the art of it much improved, V. 

79. How to acquire a taſte in writing, VI. 409. 
Bikcult to ayoid cenſure in it, VIII. 568. See Eſſay 
Writing, Printing, | | : 


X. 


6 Enophon, his ſchool of equity, V. 337. His account of 
trying the virtue of a young lord, VIII. 564. 


YL. 


Aratilda. See Maraton. 
, Yarico, ungratefully and barbarouſly uſed by, T. Ike, 
| EY 
Yawning a Chriſtmas gambol, III. 179. 
Year, the revolutions thereof deſcribed, VI. 425. 
Youth, when contemptible, II. 153. Why they deſpiſe 
age, ibid, Inſtructions to them to avoid harlots, VI. 


410. 
Zeal, 


INDE X. 
. 


7, Eal, party, bad for the face, I. 57. Zeal oftener pro- 
- ceeds from pride, intereſt or ill- nature than from reli- 


gion, III. 185. Seldom knows where to reſt, V. 389. 
— criminal, VI. 399. 
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Zelinda, a perfidious and ungrateful fair one, VIII. 627. 

Zealots in atheiſm, III. 185. See free-thinkers. © 

* W = character of an inconſiſtent man by Mr. Dryden, 
1. 102. f ; 


—_—_ queen, her ftory from the Perſian Tal, VIII. 
378. ; 


End of the Exonyn — 


